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and  two  years  afterwards  wrote  the  poem  on  the  Deity, 
which  stands  first  in  his  volume. 

It  is  the  established  practice  of  that  college,  to  send 
every  year  to  the  earl  of  Exeter  some  poems  upon  sacred 
subjects,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  benefaction  enjoyed  by 
them  from  the  bounty  of  his  ancestor.  On  this  occasion 
were  those  verses  written,  which,  though  nothing  is  said 
of  their  success,  seem  to  have  recommended  him  to  some 
notice ;  for  his  praise  of  the  countess's  musick,  and  his 
lines  on  the  famous  picture  of  Seneca,  afford  reason  for 
imagining  thaf  he  was  more  or  less  conversant  with  that 
family. 

The  same  year,  1688,  he  published  the  City  Mouse  and 
Country  Mouse,  to  ridicule  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Montague.  There  is  a  story  "^  of 
great  pain  suffered,  and  of  tears  shed,  on  this  occasion,  by 
Dryden,  who  thought  it  hard  that  "  an  old  man  should  be 
BO  treated  by  those  to  whom  he  had  always  been  civil." 
By  tales  like  these  is  the  envy,  raised  by  superiour  abili- 
ties, every  day  gratified :  when  they  ate  attacked,  every 
one  hopes  to  see  them  humbled  ;  what  is  hoped  is  readily 
believed ;  and  what  is  believed  is  confidently  told.  Dryden 
had  been  more  accustomed  to  hostilities,  than  that  such 
enemies  should  break  his  quiet ;  and  if  we  can  suppose 
him  vexed,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  him  sense  enough  to 
conceal  his  uneasiness. 

The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse  procured  its  au- 
thors more  solid  advantages  than  the  pleasure  of  fretting 
Dryden ;  for  they  were  both  speedily  preferred.  Mon- 
tague, indeed,  obtained  the  first  notice,  with  some  degree 
of  discontent,  as  it  seems,  in  Prior,  who,  probably,  knew 
that  his  own  part  of  the  performance  was  the  best.  He 
had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  complain  ;  for  he  came 
to  London,  and  obtained  such  notice,  that,  in  1691,  he 
was  tent  to  the  congress  at  the  Hague  as  secretary  to  the 
embassy.    In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles,  to  which 
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Europe  ha^,  perhaps/ scarcely  seen  any  thing  equal,  was 
formed  the  grand  alKance  against  Lewis»  which,  at  last,  did 
not  produce  effects  proportibnafe  to  the  magnifleedce  of 
the  transaction. 

The  conduct  of  Prior,  in  this  splendid  initiation  into 
publick  business,  was  so  pleasing  to  king  William,  that 
he  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber ) 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  passed  some  of  the  next  years 
in  the  quiet  cultivation  of  literatui'e  and  poetry. 

The  death  of  queen  Mary,  in  1695,  produced  a  sub- 
ject for  all  the  writers ;  perhaps  no  funeral  was  ever  so 
poetically  attended.  Dryden,  indeed,  as  a  man  discOun^ 
tenanced  and  deprived,  was  silent ;  but  scaraely  any  other 
maker  of  verses  omitted  to  bring  his  tribute  of  tuneful 
sorrow.  An  emulation  of  elegy  was  universal.  Maria's 
praise  was  not  confined  to  the  English  language,  but  fills 
a  great  part  of  the  Musse  Anglioansis. 

Prior,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a  courtier,  was  toe  di* 
iigent  to  miss  this  opportunity  of  respect.  He  wrote  a 
long  ode,  which  was  presented  to  the  king,  by  whom  it 
was  not  likely  to  be  ever  read. 

In  two  years  he  was  secretary  to  angther  embassy  at 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697*;  and  next  year  had  the 
same  oflSce  at  the  court  of  France,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  considered  with  gpreat  distinction. 

As  he  was  one  day  surveying  the  apartments  at  Ver- 
sailles, being  shown  the  victories  of  Lewis,  painted  by 
Le  Brun,  and  asked  whether  the  king  of  England's  palace 
had  any  such  decorations:  "The  monuments  of  my  mas- 
ter's actions,''  said  he,  '*  are  to  be  seen  every  where  but 
in  his  own  house."  The  pictures  of  Le  Brua  are  not  only 
in  themselves  sufficiently  ostentatious,  but  were  explained 
by  inscriptions  so  arrogant,  that  Boileau  and  Racine 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  them  more  simple. 

He  was,  in  the  following  year,  at  Loo  with  the  king; 


•  He  received,  in  September,  1697,  a  present  of  two  hundred  giuQeas  frotn 
the  lords  justices,  for  his  trouble  in  bringing  over  the  treaty  of  peace.     N. 
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from  whom,  after  a  long  audience,  he  carried  orders  to 
England,  and  upon  his  arrival  became  under-secretary  of 
state  in  the  earl  of  Jersey's  office  ;  a  post  which  he  did  not 
retain  long,  because  Jersey  was  removed;  but  he  was 
soon  made  commissioner  of  trade. 

This  year,  1700,  produced  one  of  his  longest  and  most 
splendid  compositions,  the  Carmen  Seculare,  in  which  he 
exhausts  all  his  powers  of  celebration.  I  mean  not  to  accuse 
him  of  flattery ;  he  probably  thought  all  that  he  writ,  and 
retained  as  much  veracity  as  can  be  properly  exacted  from 
a  poet  professedly  encomlastick.  King  William  supplied 
copious  materials  for  either  verse  or  prose.  His  whole 
life  had  been  action,  and  none  ever  denied  him  the  re- 
splendent ()ualitie8  of  steady  resolution  and  personal  cou- 
rage. He  was  really,  in  Prior*s  mind,  what  he  represents 
him  in  his  verses ;  he  considered  him  as  a  hero,  and  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  he  praised  others  in  compliance 
with  the  fashion,  but  that  in  celebrating  king  William  he 
followed  his  inclination.  To  Prior  gratitude  would  dictate 
praise,  which  reason  would  not  refuse. 

Among  the  advantages  to  arise  from  the  future  years  of 
William's  reign,  he  mentions  a  society  for  useful  arts»  and, 
among  them. 

Some  thai  with  care  true  eloquence  shall  teach. 
And  to  just  idioms  fix  our  doubtful  speech ; 
That  from  our  writers  distant  realms  may  know 

The  thanks  we  to  our  monarch  owe. 
And  schools  profess  our  tongue  through  ev'ry  land. 
That  has  invok'd  his  aid,  or  bless'd  his  hand. 

Tiokell,  in  his  Prospect  of  Peace,  has  the  same  hope  of 
a  new  academy : 

In  happy  chains  pur  daring  language  bound. 
Shall  sport  no  more  in  arbitnby  sound. 

Whether  the  similitude  of  those  passages  which  exhibit 
the  same  thought,  on  the  same  occasion,  proceeded  from 
accident  or  imitatioUi  is  not  easy  to  determine.    Tickell 
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might  have  been  impressed  with  his  expeotation  by  Swiffs 
Proposal  for  ascertaining  the  English  Language,  then 
lately  published. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701,  he  was  chosen  re- 
presentative of  East  Grinstead.  Perhaps  it  was  about  this 
time  that  he  changed  his  party ;  for  he  voted  for  the  im- 
peachment of  those  lords  who  had  persuaded  the  king  to 
the  partition-treaty,  a  treaty  in  which  he  had  himself  been 
ministerially  employed. 

A  great  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign  was  a  time  of  war, 
in  which  there  was  little  employment  for  negotiators,  and 
Prior  had,  therefore,  leisure  to  make  or  to  polish  verses. 
When  the  battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  the  versemen. 
Prior,  among  the  rest,  took  care  to  show  his  delight  in  the 
increasing  honour  of  his  country,  by  an  epistle  to  Boilean.. 

He  publbhed,  soon  afterwards,  a  volume  of  poems,  with 
the  encomiastick  character  of  his  deceased  patron,  the  duke 
of  Dorset':  it  began  with  the  College  Exercise,  and  ended 
with  the  Nut-brown  Mi^d. 

The  battle  of  Ramilles  soon  afterwards,  in  1706,  ex- 
cited him  to  another  effort  of  poetry.  On  this  occasion  he 
had  fewer  or  less  formidable  rivals ;  and  it  would  be  not 
easy  to  name  any  other  composition  produced  by  that 
event  which  is  now  remembered. 

Everything  has  its  day.  Through  the  reigns  of  William 
and  Anne  no  prosperous  event  passed  undignified  bypoetry. 
In  the  last  war,  when  France  was  disgraced  and  over- 
powered in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  when  Spain,  coming 
to  her  assistance,  only  shared  her  calamities,  and  the  name 
of  an  Englishman  was  reverenced  through  Europe,  no  poet 
was  heard  amidst  the  general  acclamation ;  the  fame  of  our 
counsellors  and  heroes  was  entrusted  to  the  Gazetteer. 

The  nation,  in  time,  g^ew  weary  of  the  war,  and  the 
queen  grew  weary  of  her  ministers.  The  war  was  burden- 
some, and  the  ministers  were  insolent.  Harley  and  his 
friends  began  to  hope  that  they  might,  by  driving  the 
whigs  from  court  and  from  power,  gratify,  at  once,  the 
f  It  ihould  be  the  earl  of  Donet. 
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queen  and  the  people.  There  was  now  a  call  for  writers^ 
who  might  convey  intelligence  of  past  abnses,  and  shoiw^ 
the  waste  of  publick  money,  the  unreasonable  conduct  of 
the  allies,  the  avarice  of  generals,  the  tjrranny  of  minioas, 
and  the  general  danger  of  approaching  ruin. 

For  this  purpose  a  paper,  called  the  Examiner,  was  peri- 
odically published,  written,  as  it  happened,  by  any  wit  of 
the  party,  and  sometimes,  as  is  said,  by  Mrs.  Manley^ 
Some  are  owned  by  Swift ;  and  one,  in  ridicule  of  6arth*s 
verses  to  Grodolphin  upon  the  loss  of  his  place,  was  written 
by  Prior,  and  answered  by  Addison,  who  appears  to  have 
known  the  author  either  by  conjecture  or  intelligence. 

The  tories,  who  were  now  in  power,  were  in  haste  to 
end  the 'war ;  and  Prior,  being  recalled,  1710,  to  his  former 
employment  of  making  treaties,  was  sent,  July,  1711,  pri- 
vately to  Paris  with  propositions  of  peace.  He  was  re- 
membered at  the  French  court;  and,  returning  in  about 
a  month,  brought  with  him  the  abb6  Gaultier,  and  M.  Mes- 
nager,  a  minister  from  France,  invested  with  full  powers. 

This  transaction  not  being  avowed,  Mackay,  the  master 
of  the  Dover  packet-boat,  either  zealously  or  officiously, 
seized  Prior  and  his  associates  at  Canterbury.  It  is  easily 
supposed  that  they  were  soon  released. 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  Prior's  house,  where  the 
queen's  ministers  met  Mesnager,  September  20, 1711,  and 
entered  privately  upon  the  great  business.  The  importance 
of  Prior  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  him  by  St.  John 
in  his  letter  to  the  queen. 

"  My  lord  treasurer  moved,  and  all  my  lords  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  that  Mr.  Prior  should  be  added  to  those  who 
are  empowered  to  sign ;  the  reason  for  which  is,  because 
he,  having  personally  treated  with  monsieur  de  Torcy,  is 
the  best  witness  we  can  produce  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
general  preliminary  engagements  are  entered  into:  be- 
sides which,  as  he  is  the  best  versed  in  matters  of  trade  of 
all  your  majesty's  servants  who  have  been  trusted  in  this 
secret,  if  you  shall  think  fit  to  employ  him  in  the  future 
treaty  of  commerce,  it  will  be  of  consequence  that  he  has 
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been  a  party  ooncerned  in  coQcluding  that  conventioD* 
which  mnst  be  the  rule  of  this  treaty." 

The  assembly  of  this  important  night  was,  in  some  de- 
gree, clandestine,  the  design  of  treating  not  being  yetopenly 
declared,  and,  when  the  whigs  returned  to  power,  was 
aggravated  to  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  though,  as  Prior 
remarks  in  his  imperfect  answer  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  secrecy,  no  treaty  ever  was  made  without  pri- 
vate interviews  and  preliminary  discussions. 

Hy  business  is  not  the  history  of  the  peace,  but  the  life 
of  F^or.  The  conferences  began  at  Utrecht  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1711-12,  and  the  English  plenipotentiairies 
arrived  on  the  15th.  The  ministers  of  the  different  poten- 
tates conferred  and  conferred ;  but  the  peace  advanced  so 
slowly  that  speedier  methods  were  found  necessary ;  aD4 
Bolingbroke  was  sent  to  Paris  to  adjust  differences  with 
less  formality ;  Prior  either  accompanied  him  or  followed 
him,  and,  after  his  departure,  had  the  appointments  and 
authority  of  an  ambassador,  thotigh  no  publick  character. 

By  some  mistake  of  the  queen*s  orders,  the  court  of 
France  had  been  disgusted ;  and  Bolingbroke  says  in  his 
letter,  "  Dear  Mat,  hide  the  nakedness  of  thy  country, 
and  give  the  best  turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  th^Q 
with  to  the  blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not  much 
better  politicians  than  the  French  are  poets." . 

Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on  a  formal 
embassy  to  Paris.  It  is  related  by  Boyer,  that  the  inten- 
tion was  to  have  joined  Prior  i^  the  same  commission,  but 
that  Shrewsbury  refused  to  be  associated  with  a  man  so 
meanly  bom.  Prior,  therefore,  continued  to  act  without 
a  title,  till  the  duke  returned,  next  year,  to  England,  and 
Ihen  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity  of  amt^assador. 

But,  while  he  continued  in  appearance  a  private  man, 
be  was  treated  with  confidence  by  Lewis,  who  sent  him 
with  a  letter  to  the  queen,  written  in  favour  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria.  *'  I  shall  expect,''  says  he,  "  with  impatience, 
the  return  of  Mr.  Prior,  whose  conduct  is  very  agreeable 
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to  m»r  And  wUle  Ae  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  stiD  at 
Paris,  Bolingbroke  wrote  to  Prior  thus:  "  Monsiear  de 
Torcy  has  a  confideoce  in  yoa ;  make  ose  of  it,  once  for 
all,  npon  this  occasion,  and  convince  him  thoroogfaly,  that 
we  must  give  a  different  tarn  to  oar  pariiament  and  onr 
people,  according  to  their  resolntion  at  this  crisis.** 

Prior^s  poblick  dignity  and  splendonr  commenced  in 
August,  1713,  and  continued  till  the  August  following; 
but  I  am  afraid  that,  according  to  the  usual  fate  of  great- 
ness, it  was  attended  with  some  perplexities  and  mortifica- 
tions. He  had  not  all  that  is  customarily  given  to  ambas- 
sadors ;  he  hints  to  the  queen,  in  an  imperfect  poem,  that 
he  had  no  service  of  plate ;  and  it  appeared,  by  the  debts 
which  he  contracted,  that  his  remittances  were  not  punctu- 
ally made. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  1714,  ensued  the  downfal  of 
the  tories,^  and  the  degradation  of  Prior.  He^was  re- 
called ;  but  was  not  able  to  return,  being  detained  by  the 
debts  which  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  contract,  and 
which  were  not  discharged  before  March,  though  his  old 
friend  Montague  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  treasury. 

He  returned  then  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  was  welcomed, 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1715,  by  a  warrant,  but  was,  how- 
ever, suffered  to  live  in  his  own  house,  under  the  custody  of 
the  messenger,  till  he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of 
the  privy  council,  of  which  Mr.  Walpole  was  chairman,  and 
lord  Coningsby,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Lechmere,  were 
the  principal  interrogators ;  who,  in  this  examination,  of 
which  there  is  printed  an  account  not  unentertaining,  be- 
haved with  the  boisterousness  of  men  elated  by  recent 
authority.  They  are  represented  as  asking  questions  some* 
times  vague,  sometimes  insidious,  and  writing  answers 
different  from  those  which  they  received.  Prior,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  overpowered  by  their  turbulence  ;  for 
Jie  confesses  that  he  signed  what,  if  he  had  ever  come 
before  a  legal  judicature,  he  should  have  contradicted  or 
explained  away.  The  oath  was  administered  by  Boscawen, 
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a  Middlesex  justice,  wlio,  at  last,  was  going  to  write  his 
attestation  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  industrious  to  find  some  charge  against 
Oxford ;  and  asked  Prior,  with  great  earnestness,  who  was 
present  when  the  preliminary  articles  were  talked  of  or 
signed  at  his  house?  He  told  them,  that  either  the  earl 
of  Oxford  or  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  absent,  but  he 
could  not  remember  which;  an  answer  which  perplexed 
them,  because  it  supplied  no  accusation  against  either. 
**  Could  any  thing  be  more  absurd,"  says  he,  "  or  more 
inhuman,  than  to  propose  to  me  a  question,  by  the  answer- 
ing of  which  I  might,  according  to  them,  prove  myself  a 
traitor?  And  uotVithstanding  their  solemn  promise,  that 
nothing  which  I  coidd  say  should  hurt  myself,  I  had  no 
reason  to  trust  them ;  for  they  violated  that  promise  about 
five  hours  after.  However,  I  owned  I  was  there  present. 
Whether  this  was  wisely  done  or  no,  I  leave  to  my  friends 
to  determine.'* 

When  he  had  signed  the  paper,  he  was  told  by  Walpole, 
that  the  committee  were  not  satisfied  with  his  behaviour, 
nor  could  give  such  an  account  of  it  to  the  commons  as 
might  merit  favour;  and  that  they  now  thought  a  stricter 
confinement  necessary  than  to  his  own  house.  **  Here," 
says  he,  '*  Boscawen  played  the  moralist,  and  Coningsby 
the  christian,  but  both  very  awkwardly."  The  messenger, 
in  whose  custody  he  was  to  be  placed,  was  then  called,  and 
very  decently  asked  by  Coningsby,  "if  his  house  was 
secured  by  bars  and  bolts  T  The  messenger  answered, 
"  No,"*  with  astonishment.  At  which  Coningsby  very  angrily 
said,  **  Sir,  you  must  secure  this  prisoner ;  it  is  for  the 
safety  of  the  nation :  if  he  escape,  you  shall  answer  for  it." 

They  had  already  printed  their  report ;  and  in  this  exa- 
mination were  endeavouring  to  find  proofs. 

He  continued  thus  confined  for  some  time;  and  Mr. 
Walpole,  June  10,  1715,  moved  for  an  impeachment 
against  him.  What  made  him  so  acrimonious  does  not 
appear:  he  was  by  nature  no  thirster  for  blood.  Prior 
was,  a  week  after,  committed  to  close  custody,  with  orders 
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that  "  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  see  him  without 
leave  from  the  speaker." 

When,  two  years  after,  an  act  of  grrace  was  passed,  he 
was  excepted,  and  continued  still  in  custody,  which  he  had 
made  less  tedious  by  writing  his  Alma.  He  was,  however, 
soon  after  discharged. 

He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing  else.  What- 
ever the  pro&t  of  his  employments  might  have  been,  he  had 
always  spent  it ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty- three,  was,  with 
all  his  abilities,  in  danger  of  penury,  having  yet  no  solid 
revenue  but  from  the  fellowship  of  his  college,  which,  when 
in  his  exaltation  he  was  censured  for  retaining  it,  he  said, 
he  could  live  upon  at  last. 

Being,  however,  generally  known  and  esteemed,  he  was 
encouraged  to  add  other  poems  to  those  which  he  had 
printed,  and  to  publish  them  by  subscription.  The  ex- 
pedient succeeded  by  the  industry  of  many  friends,  who 
circulated  the  proposals  ',  and  the  care  of  some,  who,  it  is 
said,  withheld  the  money  from  him,  lest  he  should  squander 
it.  The  price  of  the  volume  was  two  guineas ;  the  whole 
collection  was  four  thousand;  to  which  lord  Harley,  the 
son  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he  had  invariably 
adhered,  added  an  equal  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Down- 
hall,  which  Prior  was  to  enjoy  during  life,  and  Harley  after 
his  decease. 

He  had  now,  what  wits  and  philosophers  have  often 
wished,  the  power  of  passing  the  day  in  contemplative 
tranquillity.  But  it  seems  that  busy  men  seldom  live  long 
in  a  state  of  quiet.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  health  de- 
clined. He  complains  of  deafness ;  "  for,"  says  he,  •*  I  took 
little  case  of  my  ears  while  I  was  not  sure  if  my  head  was 
my  own." 

Of  any  occurrences  in  his  remaining  life  I  have  found  no 
account  In  a  letter  to  Swift,  - 1  have,"  says  he.  -  treated 
hidy  Harriot  at  Cambridge,  (a  fellow  of  a  college  treat!) 
and  spoke  verses  to  her  in  a  gown  and  cap !    What,  the 

'  Swifi  obUined  many  subscriptions  for  him  in  Ireland.     H. 
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plenipotentiary,  so  far  oonoemed  in  the  damned  peace  at 
Utrecht !  the  man  that  makes  np  half  the  volume  of  terse 
prose,  that  makes  up  the  report  of  the  committee,  speaking 
verses!    Sic  est,  homo  sum." 

He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1721,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster ;  where,  on  a  monument,  for  which,  as  the  "  last 
piece  of  human  vanity y*^  he  left  five  hundred  pounds,  is 
engraven  this  epitaph : 

8ni  temporis  historiam  meditanti^ 

Paulatim  obrepens  febris 

Operi  simul  et  vitse  filum  abrupit^ 

Sept.  18,  An.  Dom.  1721.  ^tat.  57- 

H.  8.  E. 

Vir  eximius 

Serenissimis 

Regi  OuLiRLMO,  reginaeque  Mabijb, 

In  congressione  fcederatonim 

Hagee  anno  1690  celebrata ; 

Deinde  Magnee  Britannin  legatis ; 

Turn  iis. 

Qui  anno  1697  pacem  Ryswicki  confecerunt ; 

Turn  iis. 

Qui  apud  Oallos  anrns  proximis  legationem  obierunt ; 

Eodem  etiam  anno,  1697^  in  Hibemia 

Sbcbbtarius  ; 

Nee  non  in  ntroque  honorabili  oonsessu 

£orum. 

Qui  anno  1700  ordinandis  commereii  negotiis, 

Quique  anno  1711  dirigendis  portorii  rebus^ 

Prasidebant, 

COMM ISSION  ABI UB  j 

Postremo 

Ab  Anna, 

Felicissimae  memorise  regina. 

Ad  LuDOVicuM  XIV.  Galliffi  regem 

Missus  anno  1711         * 

De  pace  stabilienda, 

(Pace  etiamnum  durante 

Diuque  ut  boni  jam  omnes  sperant  duratura) 
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HnmirrrTata^  lagrcrij  crTw^^rkrk  hade 

C>.;  ecim  Hjujcnti  £K£Les  aiiiwiMHt  kbob. 

IloAe  paenxm  iciy>la  hie  reps  perpolhit; 

JnrexMaB  in  etJlegio  S^d  J<rfninnt 

Cantabripa  ofidmk  adendis  iustittiJt ; 

Vixiini  deniqae  anxit ;  et  pctlcLiL 

MulU  com  Tins  prindpibas  oansoelBido  ; 

Ita  *Hl"!**^  ita  imtitiitiiSy 

A  iratmn  cfaoro  arelli  imnqiiain  potnit, 

Hed  aolebat  nepe  remm  chriliiim  gmitatcm 

AiiKenjonim  litenmmi  itudiin  ooodire: 

Et  com  omne  adeo  poedces  gemu 

Haod  infelidter  tentarety 

Turn  in  Cdbellia  oondnne  lepideqoe  texendix 

Mima  ardfex 

Neminem  habnit  parem. 

lime  liberalis  animi  oblectamenta, 

Quam   nullo  illi  labcve  consdterint, 

Ftidle  ii  pempexere,  qoibos  usos  est  amid ; 

A\nii\  quus  orUanitatom  et  lepomm  plenus 

(Jurn  ad  rem^  qusBcanque  forte  indderat, 

Af>to  vorie  copioseque  alluderet^ 

ItiUrrcM  nihil  qunsitum^  nihil  vi  expressom 

Videbatur^ 

Hod  omnia  ultro  effluere, 

Kt  quttui  Jugi  e  fonte  aifatim  exuberare> 

liii  HiKM  tandem  dubios  reliquit^ 

KNMtttio  in  ftcriptis,  poeta  elegantior^ 

An  in  convictUi  comes  jucundior. 

OC  Prior,  ciminciiit  as  h«  was,  both  by  his  abilities  and  sta- 
OoM,  vi<ry  Inw  inomoriuls  have  been  left  by  his  contempo- 
rMrlKN  s  lliti  iMMHitint,  tlK^roforo,  must  now  be  destitute  of  his 
|i»lv»M4«  I'lnirtuMfT  nnti  fnmiluir  prnrticea.  He  lived  at  a 
(tiiM*  mkn^h  lliti  rnKii  ul  (JMrty  iktUaUut  all  wliich  it  was  any 
ffiitM'ii  l4Ui<nT«|  lu  tildcM  itnd.  «•  1****'^  «ll  »s  hcnrd  of  Prior, 
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it  is  certain  that  not  mnch  was  known.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  provoking  censure  ;  for,  when  he  forsook  the  whigs  **, 
under  whose  patronage  he  first  entered  the  world,  he  be- 
came a  tory,  so  ardent  and  determinate,  that  he  did  not 
willingly  consort  with  men  of  different  opinions.  He  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  tories  who  met  weekly,  and  agreed  to 
address  each  other  by  the  title  of  brother ;  and  seems  to 
have  adhered,  not  only  by  concurrence  of  political  designs, 
but  by  peculiar  affection^  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  his  fa- 
mily. With  how  much  confidence  he  was  trusted  has  been 
already  told. 

He  was,  however,  in  Pope^s'  opinion,  fit  only  to  make 
verses,  and  less  qualified  for  business  than  Addison  him- 
self. This  was,  surely,  said  without  consideratioo.  Ad- 
dison, exalted  to  a  high  place,  was  forced  into  degradation 
by  the  sense  of  his  own  incapacity ;  Prior,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  men  very  capable  of  estimating  his  value,  having 
been  secretary  to  one  embassy,  had,  when  great  abilities 
were  again  wanted,  the  same  office  another  time ;  and 
was,  after  so  much  experience  of  his  knowledge  and  dex- 
terity, at  last  sent  to  transact  a  negotiation  in  the  highest 
degree  arduous  and  important ;  for  which  he  was  qualified, 
among  other  requisites,  in  the  opinion  of  Bolingbroke,  by 
his  influence  upon  the  French  minister,  and  by  skill  in 
questions  of  commerce  above  other  men. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lighter  parts  of  life,  it  is  too 
late  to  get  much  intelligence.  One  of  his  answers  to  a 
boastful  Frenchman  has  been  related ;  and  to  an  imperti- 
nent he  made  another  equally  proper.  During  his  em- 
bassy, he  sat  at  the  opera  by  a  man,  who,  in  his  rapture, 
accompanied  with  his  own  voice  the  principal  singer. 
Prior  fell  to  railing  at  the  performer  with  all  the  terms  of 
reproach  that  he  could  collect,  till  the  Frenchman,  ceasing 
from  his  song,  beg^n  to  expostulate  with  him  for  his  harsh 
censure  of  a  man  who  was  confessedly  the  ornament  of  the 
stage.  *^  I  know  all  that,"  says  the  ambassador,  **  mais  il 
chante  si  haut,  que  je  ne  saurais  vous  entendre." 
^  Spence.  *  Spence. 
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In  a  gay  French  company,  where  every  ode  sang  a 
little  song  or  stanza,  of  Krhich  the  burden  was,  ''  Bannissona 
la  m^Iancolie ;"  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  sing,  after 
the  performance  of  a  young  lady  that  sat  next  him,  be 
produced  these  extemporary  lines : 

Mais  cette  voix,  et  ces  beaux  yeux. 
Foot  Cupidon  trop  dangereux ; 
Et  je  suis  triste  quand  je  crie^ 
Bannissons  la  melancolle. 

Tradition  represents  him  as  willing  to  descend  from  the 
dignity  of  the  poet  and  the  statesman  to  the  low  delights 
of  mean  company.  His  Chloe,  probably,  was  sometimes 
ideal ;  but  the  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited  was  a 
despicable  drab  ^  of  the  lowest  species.  One  of  his 
wenches,  perhaps  Chloe,  while  he  was  absent  from  his 
house,  stole  his  plate,  and  ran  away ;  as  wa&  related  by  a 
woman  who  had  been  his  servant.  Of  this  propensity  to 
sordid  converse  I  have  seen  an  account  so  seriously  ri- 
diculous, that  it  seems  to  deserve  insertion  ^ 

**  I  have  been  assured  that  Prior^  after  having  spent  the 
evening  with  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  would 
go  and  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a 
common  soldier  and  his  wife,  in  Long-acre,  before  he 
went  to  bed  ;  not  from  any  remains  of.  the  lowness  of  his 
original,  as  one  said,  but,  I  suppose,  that  his  faculties, 

"  Strain'd  to  the  height. 
In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime. 
Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down,  and  sought  repair." 

Poor  Prior !  why  was  he  so  strained,  and  in  such  want 
of  repair,  after  a  conversation  with  men,  not,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world,  much  wiser  than  himself?  But  such 
are  the  conceits  of  speculatists,  who  strain  their  faculties 
to  And  in  a  mine  what  lies  upon  the  surface. 


^  Spr nrr  ;  «nd  ntt  (Jent.  M»g.  vol.  Wii.  p.  1039, 
I  UtrlirtrttMMiinun, 
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His  opinions^  so  far  as  the  means  of  judging  are  left  ns» 
seem  to  have  beeti  right ;  bat  his  life  was,  it  seems,  irrega- 
lar,  negligent,  and  seusnal. 

Prior  has  written  with  great  variety,  and  his  variety 
has  made  him  popular.  He  has  tried  all  styles,  from  the 
grotesque  to  the  solemn,  and  has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to 
incur  derision  or  disgrace. 

His  works  may  be  distinctly  considered,  as  comprising 
Tales,  Love-verses,  Occasional  Poems,  Alma,  and  Solo- 
mon. 

His  Tales  have  obtained  general  approbation,  being 
written  with  great  familiarity  and  great  sprightliness ;  the 
language  is  easy,  but  seldom  gross,  and  the  numbers  smooth 
without  appearance  of  care.  Of  these  tales  there  are  only 
four.  The  Ladle ;  which  is  introduced  by  a  preface,  neither 
necessary  nor  pleasing,  neither  grave  nor  merry.  Paulo 
Purganti;  which  has  likewise  a  preface,  but  of  more  value 
than  the  tale.  Hans  Carvel,  not  over-decent;  and  Protege^ 
nes  and  Apelles,  an  old  story,  mingled,  by  an  aiTectation  not 
disagreeable,  with  modern  images.  The  Young  Gentle- 
man in  Love  has  hardly  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  a  tale. 
I  know  not  whether  he  be  the  original  author  of  any  tale 
which  he  has  given  us.  The  adventure  of  Hans  Carvel 
has  passed  through  many  successions  of  merry  wits ;  for 
it  is  to  be  found  in  Ariosto's  satires,  and  is,  perhaps,  yet 
older™.  But  the  merit  of  such  stories  is  the  art  of  tellingf 
them. 

In  his  amorous  effusions  he  is  less  happy ;  for  they  are 
not  dictated  by  nature  or  by  passion,  and  have  neithet 
gpillantry  nor  tenderness.  They  have  the  coldness  of  Cow-* 
ley,  without  his  wit,  the  dull  exercises  of  a  skilful  versifier, 
resolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  write  something  about  Chloe, 
and  trying  to  be  amorous  by  dint  of  study.  His  fictions, 
therefore,  are  mythological.  Venus,  after  the  example  of 
the  Greek  epigram,  asks  when  she  was  seen  naked  and 

"*  It  is  to  be  found  in  Poggii  Facetias.    J.  B. 
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bathing.  Then  Cupid  is  mist<iken;  then  Cupid  is  c2u- 
armed;  then  he  loses  his  darts  to  Ganymede;  then  Jupi- 
ter sends  him  a  summons  by  Mercury.  Then  Chloe  goes 
a-  hunting,  with  an  ivory  quiver  graceful  at  her  side ;  Diana 
mistakes  her  for  one  of  her  nymphs,  and  Cupid  laughs  at 
the  blunder.  All  this  is,  surely,  despicable;  and  even  when 
he  tries  to  act  the  lover,  without  the  help  of  gods  or  god- 
desses, his  thoughts  are  unaffecting  or  remote.  He  talks 
not  "  like  a  man  of  this  world." 

The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays  is  Henry  and 
Emma ;  a  dull  and  tedious  dialogue,  which  excites  neither 
esteem  for  the  man,  nor  tenderness  for  the  woman.  The 
example  of  Emma,  who  resolves  to  follow  an  outlawed 
murderer  wherever  fear  and  guilt  shall  drive  him,  deserves 
no  imitation ;  and  the  experiment  by  which  Henry  tries 
the  lady's  constancy,  is  such  as  must  end  either  in  infamy 
to  her,  or  in  disaf^ointment  to  himself. 

His  occasional  poems  necessarily  lost  part  of  their  value, 
as  their  occasions,  being  less  remembered,  raised  less  emo- 
tion. Some  of  them,  however,  are  preserved  by  their  in- 
herent excellence.  The  burlesque  of  Boileau's  Ode  on 
Namur  has,  in  some  parts,  such  airiness  and  levity  as  will 
always  procure  it  readers,  even  among  those  who  cannot 
compare  it  with  the  original.  The  epistle  to  Boileau  is 
not  so  happy.  The  poems  to  the  king  are  now  perused 
only  by  young  students,  who  read  merely  that  they  may 
learn  to  write ;  and  of  the  Carmen  Seculare,  I  cannot  but 
suspect  that  I  might  praise  or  censure  it  by  caprice,  with- 
out danger  of  detection ;  for  who  can  be  supposed  to  have 
laboured  through  it  ?  Yet  the  time  has  been  when  this 
neglected  work  was  so  popular,  that  it  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  no  common  master. 

His  poem  on  the  battle  of  Ramilles  is  necessarily  tedi- 
ous by  the  form  of  the  stanza:  an  uniform  mass  of  ten  lines, 
thirty-five  times  repeated,  inconsequential  and  slightly 
connected,  must  weary  both  the  ear  and  the  understand- 
ing. His  imitation  of  Spenser,  which  consists  principally 
in  /  ween  and  /  weei,  without  exclusion  of  later  modes  of 
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speecb»  makes  his  poem  neither'aneient  nor  modern.  His. 
mention  of  Mars  and  Bellona,  and  his  comparison  of  Mari- 
borongh  to  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter, 
are  all  puerile  and  unaffecting ; .  and  yet  more  deq)icable 
is  the  long  tale  .told  by  Lewis  in  his  despair,  of  Brute  and 
Troynovante,  and  the  teeth  of  Caidmus,  with  his  similes  of 
the  raven  and  eagle,  and  wolf  and  lion.  By  the  help  of 
such  .easy  fik^tions,  and  vulgar  topicks,  without  acquaint- 
ance with  life,  and  without  knowledge  of  art  or  nature,  a 
poem  of  any  length,  cold  and  lifeless  like  this,  may  be 
easily  written  on  any  subject. 

In  his  epilogues  to  Phaedra  and  to  Lucius  he  is  very, 
happily  facetious ;  but  in  the  prologue  before  the  queen, 
the  pedant  has  found  his  way,  with  Minerva,  Perseus,  and 
Andromeda. ; 

.  His  epigrams  and  lighter  pieces  are,  like  those  of  others, 
sometime.s  elegant,  sometimes  trifling,  and  sometimes  dull; 
amongst  the  best  are  the  Chamelion,  and  the  epitiq>h  on 
John  and  Joan. 

Scarcely  any  one  of  our  poets  has  written  ^o  much,  and 
translated  so. little:  the  version  of  Callimachns  is  suffici- 
ently licentious ;  the  paraphrase  on  St.  Paul's  Exhortation 
to  Charity  is  eminently  beautiful/ 

Alma  is  written  in  professed  imitation  of  Hudibras,  and 
has,  at  least,  one  accidental  resemblance :  Hudibras  wants 
a  plan,  because  it  is  left  imperfect ;  Alma'  is  imperfect, 
because  it  seems  never  to  have  had  a  plan.  Prior  appears 
not  to  have  proposed  to  himself  any  drift  or  design,  but  to 
have  written  the  casual  dictates  of  the  present  moment. 

What  Horace  said  when  he  imitated  Lucilius,  might  be 
said  of  Butler  by  Prior ;  his  numbers  were  not  smooth  or 
neat.  Prior  excelled  him  in  versification;  but  he  was, 
like  Horace,  "  inventore  minor ;"  he  had  not  Butler's 
exuberance  of  matter  and  variety  of  illustration.  The 
spangles  of  wit  which  he  could  afford,  he  knew  how  to 
polish ;  but  he  wanted  the  bullion  of  his  master.  Butler 
pours  out  a  negligent  profusion,  certain  of  the  weight,  but 
careless  of  the  stamp.     Prior  has  comparatively  little,  but 
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vrith  that  little  he  makes  a  fiae  show.  Alma  has  many  ad- 
iiiiren»  and  wan  the  only  piece  among -Pjrioi^s  works  of 
^hlch  Pbpe  said  that  he  should  wish  to  be  the  avthor. 

Solomon  is  the  work  to  which  he  entrusted  the  protec- 
tion of  his  name,  and  which  he  expected  succeeding  ages 
to  regard  with  veneration.  His  affection  was  natural ;  it 
had  undoubtedly  been  written  with  great  labour;  and  who 
is  willing  to  think  that  he  has  been  labouring  in  vain  ?  He 
bad  infused  into  it  much  knowledge  and  much  thought; 
had  often  polished  it  to  elegance,  often  dignified  it  with 
splendour,  and  sometimes  heightened  it  to  sublimity:  he 
perceived  in  it  many  excellencies,  and  did  not  discover  that 
it  wanted  that  without  which  all  others  are  of  small  avail, 
the  power  of  engaging  attention  and  alluring  curiosity. 

Tediousness  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  faults ;  negligences 
or  errours  are  single  and  local,  but  tediousness  pervades  the 
whole ;  other  faults  are  censured  and  forgotten,  but  the 
power  of  tediousness  propagates  itself.  He  that  is  weary 
Ui0  first  hour,  is  more  weary  the  second ;  as  bodies  forced 
into  motion  contrary  to  their  tendency,  pass  more  and 
mora  slowly  through  every  successive  interval  of  space. 

Unhappily  this  pernicious  failure  is  that  which  an  author 
is  \mni  able  to  discover.  We  are  seldom  tiresome  to  our- 
sulv0S  i  and  the  act  of  composition  fills  and  delights  the 
uuud  with  change  of  language  and  succession  of  images ; 
uvory  couplet,  when  produced,  is  new,  and  novelty  is  the 
great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  thought 
u  line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote  it,  or  contracted  his 
Wiirk  till  his  ebullitions  of  invention  had  subsided.  And 
f.yi;ll  if  be  should  control  his  desire  of  immediate  renown, 
Hiiii  bt^i^p  his  work  nine  years  unpublished,  he  will  be  still 
|Ih.  iiMlhor,  and  still  in  danger  of  deceiving  himself:  and  if 
lit.  (WfMHiiKs  his  friends,  he  will,  probably,  find  men  who 
|<.(f  i<  luMiti  kinddess  than  judgment,  or  more  fear  tooflbnd, 
lliMiHlittifM  to  instruct. 

I  l(h  MflloMsnass  of  this  poem  proceeds  not  from  the  uni- 
IcmmIU  <<f  ll*^  subject,  for  it  is  sufficiently  diversified,  but 
lrM((  \\i^  Militliiued  tenour  of  the  narration;  in  which  So* 
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kMBon  relates  the  tiieeeniTe  Tieissitades  of  his  own  miadf 
without  the  inteirentioo  of  any  other  speaker,  or  the  mon* 
tion  of  any  other  agent,  unless  it  be  Abra ;  the  reader  is 
only  to  learn  what  he  thodght,  and  to  be  told  that  he 
thought  wrong.  The  event  of  eveiy  experiment  is  fore- 
seen, and,  therefore,  the  process  is  not  much  regarded. 

Yet  the  work  is  far  from  deserving  to  be  neglected. 
He  that  shall  peruse  it  will  be  able  to  mark  many  passages, 
to  which  he  may  recur  for  instruction  or  delight;  many 
from  which  the  poet  may  learn  to  write,  and  the  philo-; 
sopher  to  reason. 

If  Prior's  poetry  be  generally  considered,  his  pnuse  will 
be  that  of  correctness  and  industry,  rather  thatn  of  compass 
of  comprehension,  or  activity  of  fancy.  He  never  made 
any  effort  of  invention :  his  greater  pieces  are  only  tissues 
of  common  thoughts;  and  his  smaller,  which  consist  of 
light  images,  or  single  conceits,  are  not  always  his  own« 
I  have  traced  him  among  the  Frei^ch  epigrammatists,  and 
have  been  informed  that  he  poached  for  prey  among  ob- 
scure authors.  The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier  is,  I  suppose, 
generally  considered  as  an  original  production ;  with  how 
much  justice  this  epigram  may  tell,  which  was  written  by 
Georgius  Sabinus,  a  poet  now  little  known  or  read,  though 
once  the  friend  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 

De  Sacerdote  Furem  consolante. 

Quidain  sacrificns  furem  comitatns  enntem 

Hue  ubi  dat  sontes  camifidna  neci, 
Ne  sis  moestos,  ait ;  Bummi  oonviva  Tonantis 

Jam  com  ccelitibas  (si  modo  credis)  ens. 
Ele  gemens,  si  vera  mihi  solatia  praeBes^ 

Hospes  apud  superos  sis  meus  oro,  refert. 
Sacrificns  contra ;  mihi  non  convivia  fas  est 

Dncere,  jejunans  hac  edo  luce  nihiL 

What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his  diligence  and  his 
judgment.  His  diligence  has  justly  placed  him  amongst 
the  most  correct  of  the  English  poets ;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  first  that  resolutely  endeavoured  at  correctness.     He 
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never  sacrifices  accaracy  to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself  in 
contemptuous  negligence,  or  impatient  idleness;  he  Iiaa 
no  careless  lines,  or  entangled  sentiments ;  his  words  are 
nicely  selected,  and  his  thoughts  fully  expanded.  If  this 
part  of  his  character  suffers  any  abatement,  it  must  be  firom 
the  disproportion  of  his  rhymes,  which  have  not  always  suf- 
ficienf  consonance,  and  from  the  admission  of  broken  lines 
into  his  Solomon ;  but,  perhaps,  he  thought,  like  Cowley, 
that  hemistichs  ought  to  be  admitted  into  heroick  poetry  ". 

He  had,  apparently,  such  rectitude  of  judgment  as  se-> 
cured  him  from  every  thing  that  approached  to  the  ridicu- 
lous or  absurd;  but  f»  laws- operate  in  civil  agency  not  to 
the  excitement  of  virtue,  but  the  repression  of  wickedness, 
so  judgment  in  the  operations  of  intellect  can  hinder  faults, 
but  not  produce  excellence.  Prior  is  never  low,  nor  very 
often  sublime.  It  is  said  by  Long^nus  of  Euripides,  that 
he  forces  himself  sometimes  into  grandeur  by  violence  of 
effort,  as  the  lion  kindles  his  fury  by  the  lashes  of  his  own 
tail.  Whatever  Prior  obtains  above  mediocrity  seems  the 
effort  of  struggle  and  of  toil.  He  has  many  vigorous  but 
few  happy  lines ;  he  has  every  thing  by  purchase,  and  no- 
thing by  g^ft ;  he  had  no  **  nightly- visitations"  of  the  muse, 
no  infusions  of  sentiment  or  felicities  of  fancy. 

His  diction,  however,  is  more  his  own  than  that  of  any 
among  the  successors  of  Dryden ;  he  borrows  no  lucky 
turns,  or  commodious  modes  of  language,  from  his  prede- 
cessors. His  phrases  are  original,  but  they  are  sometimes 
harsh;  as  he  inherited  no  elegancies,  none  has  he  be- 
queathed. His  expression  has  every  mark  of  laborious 
study;  the  line  seldom  seems  to  have  been  formed  at 
once ;  the  words  did  not  come  till  they  were  called,  and 
were  then  put  by  constraint  into  their  places,  where  they 
do  their  duty,  but  do  it  sullenly.  In  his  greater  compo- 
sitions there  may  be  found  more  rigid  stateliness  than 
graceful  dignity. 

Of  versification  he  was  not  negligent :  what  he  received 

»  The  lame  thought  ii  found  in  one  of  Owen'i  epigrams,  lib.  i.  cpir.  123. 
and  io  Poggii  Ftcetia.    J.  B. 
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from  Dryden  he. did  not  lose;  neither  did  he  increase  the 
difficnlty  of  writing  by  unnecessary  severity,  but  uses  trip- 
lets and  alexandrines  without  scruple.  In  his  preface  to 
Solomon  he  proposes  some  improvements,  by  extending 
the  sense  fVom  one  couplet  to  another,  with  variety  of 
pauses.  This  he  has  attempted,  but  without  success ;  his 
interrupted  lines  are  unpleasing,  and  his  sense,  as  less  dis- 
tinct is. less  striking. 

He  has  altered  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  as  a  house  is 
altered  by  building  another  in  its  place  of  a  different  form. 
With  how  little  resemblance  he  has  formed  his  new  stanza 
to  that  of  his  master,  these  specimens  wUl  show : 

SPENSER. 
She  flying  fest  from  heaven's  hated  face. 
And  from  the  world  that  her  discover'd  wide. 
Fled  to  the  wasteful  wilderness  apace. 
From  living  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide. 
And  lurk'd  in  rocks  and  oaves  long  unespy'd. 
But  that  flair  crew  of  knights,  and  Una  fair> 
Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide,  ^ 

To  rest  themselves,  and  weary  powers  repair. 
Where  store  they  found  of  all,  that  dainty  was  and  rare. 
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To  the  dose  rock  the  frighted  raven  flies. 
Soon  as  the  rising  eagle  cuts  the  air : 
The  shaggy  wolf  unseen  and  trembling  lies. 
When  the  hoarse  roar  proclaims  the  lion  near. 
Ul-starr'd  did  we  our  forts  and  lines  forsake. 
To  dare  our  British  foes  to  open  fight : 
Our  conquest  *we  by  stratagem  should  make ; 
Our  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  flight. 
'Tis  ours,  by  craft  and  by  surprise  to  gain : 
'Tis  theirs,  to  meet  in  arms,  and  battle  in  the  plain  ®. 

By  this  new  structure  of  his  lines  he  has  avoided  diffi- 
culties ;  nor  am  I  sure  that  he  has  lost  any  of  the  power  of 
pleasing ;  but  he  no  longer  imitates  Spenser. 

^  Prior  was  not  the  first  inventor  of  this  stanza ;  for  excepting  the  alejcan- 
drinc  close,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Chorchyaid's  Worthies  of  Wales.  See  his  ia« 
trodttCtioD  for  Brecknockshire.    J.  B. 
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Sane  of  his  poeoM  are  wiittoi  irilkmt  reg«hrity  cf 
meosiire;  for»  when  he  comcaced  poet,  we  hod  oot  re^ 
eo^ered  from  oor  Piodarick  n&biotm;  fa«t  he  iwobobly 
lived  to  he  eooraioed,  that  the  cmcocc  of  vetse  k 


Hii  immberB  are  such  at  meie  dii^eaeo  may  attaio; 
they  feidom  oflTend  the  ear,  and  leldom  aooth  it;  they 
oomflKmly  waot  airinem,  lightness,  and  fiMiiily;  irimt  is 
smooth,  is  not  soft   His  Torses  always  roll,  bnt  they  aeidom 


A  Surrey  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Prior  may  esesapGly 
a  sentence  which  he  doubtless  nndeistood  wdl,  when  he 
read  Horace  at  his  ancle's ;  "  the  vessel  long  retains  the 
scent  which  it  first  receives.^  In  his  private  relaxation  he 
revived  the  tavern,  and  in  his  amorons  pedantry  he  ex- 
hibited the  college.  Bnt  on  higher  occasions  and  nobler 
subjects,  when  habit  was  overpowered  by  the  necessity  of 
reflection,  he  wanted  not  wisdom  as  a  statesman,  nor  ele- 
gance as  a  poet. 


CONGREVE. 

William  Oonorbyb  desoended  from  »  family  in  Staf- 
fordshire^  of  so  great  antiqaity  that  it  claims  a  place  among 
the  few  that  extend  their  line  beyond  the  Norman  con- 
quest; and  was  the  son  of  William  Congreve»  second  son  of 
Richard  CongreTe,  of  Congreve  and  Stratton.  He  visited, 
once,  at  least,  the  residences  of  his  ancestors;  and,  I  believe, 
more  places  than  one  are  still  shown,  in  groves  and  gar- 
dens, where  he  is  related  to  have  written  his  Old  bachelor. 

Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  bis  birth  are  certainly 
known :  if  the  inscription  upon  his  monument  be  true,  he, 
was  bom  in  1672^.  For  the  place ;  it  was  said  by  himself, 
that  he  owed  his  natiyity  to  England,  and  by  every  body 
else  that  he  was  bom  in  Ireland.  Southern  mentioned 
him  with  sharp  censure,  as  a  man  that  meanly  disowned  bis 
native  country.  The  biographers  assign  his  nativity  to 
Bardsa,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  from  the  account  given 
by  himself,  as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob. 

To  doubt  whether  a  man  of  eminence  has  told  the  truth 
d>ont  his  own  birth,  is,  in  appearance,  to  be  very  deficient 
in  candour;  yet  nobody  can  live  long  without  knowing  that 
falsehoods  of  convenience  or  vanity,  falsehoods  from  which 
no  evil  immediately  visible  ensues,  except  the  general  de- 
gradation of  human  testimony,  are  very  lightly  uttered,  and 
once  uttered  are  sullenly  supported.  Boileao,  who  desired 
to  be  thought  a  rigorous  and  steady  moralist,  having  told  a 
petty  lie  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  continued  it  afterwards  by 
false  dates;  thinking  himself  obliged,  in  honour,  says  his  ad- 
mirer, to  maintain  what,  when  he  said  it,  was  so  well  received* 

Wherever  Congreve  was  bora,  he  was  educated  first  at 
Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  at  Dublin,  his  father  having  some 
military  employment  that  stationed  him  in  Ireland :  bu^ 
after  having  passed  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies. 


9  Mr.  MaUme  hat  ascertained  boUi  the  place  and  time  of  his  bifth  by  the  r 
of  Banisey,  which  is  as  follows:  "  William,  the  soone  of  Mr.  William  CoogKTeof 
Baidsey  Giange,  was  baptised  Febni.  10th,  1669."  See  Malone's  Dryden,  vol. 
i.p.225.    J.B. 
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as  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  wilh  great  celerity  and 
saccess,  his  father  thought  it  proper  to  assign  him  a  pro- 
fession, by  which  something  might  be  gotten ;  and,  about 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  sent  him,  at*the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  study  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  lived  for 
several  years,  but  with  very  little  attention  to  statutes  or 
reports. 

His  disposition  to  become  an  author  appeared  very  early, 
as  he  very  early  felt  that  force  of  imagination,  and  possessed 
that  copiousness  of  sentiment,  by  which  intellectual  plea- 
sure can  be  given.  His  first  performance  was  a  novel, 
called  Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled :  it  is  praised 
by  the  biographers,  who  quote  some  part  of  the  preface, 
that  is  indeed,  for  sach  a  time  of  life,  uncommonly  judicious. 
I  would  rather  praise  it  than  read  it. 

His  first  dramatick  labour  was  the  Old  Bachelor;  of 
which  he  says,  in  his  defence  against  Collier,  "  that  comedy 
was  written,  as  several  know,  some  years  before  it  was 
acted.  When  I  wrote  it,  I  had  little  thoughts  of  the  stage ; 
but  did  it,  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from  a  fit  of 
sickness.  Afterwards,  through  my  indiscretion,  it  was  seen, 
and  in  some  little  time  more  it  was  acted ;  and  I,  through 
the  remainder  of  my  indiscretion,  sufibred  myself  to  be 
drawn  into  the  prosecution  of  a  difiicult  and  thankless  study, 
and  to  be  involved  in  a  perpetual  war  with  knaves  and  fools.'^ 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  affectation  in  authora  of 
appearing  to  have  done  every  thing  by  chance.  The  Old 
Bachelor  was  written  for  amusement,  in  the  languor 
of  convalescence.  Yet  it  is  apparently  composed  with 
great  elaborateness  of  dialogue,  and  incessant  ambition  of 
wit.  The  age  of  the  writer  considered,  it  is,  indeed,  a  very 
wonderful  performance;  for,  whenever  written,  it  was 
acted,  1693,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-one  years 
old;  and  was  then  recommended  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr. 
Southern,  and  Mr.  Maynwaring.  Dryden  said,  that  he 
never  had  seen  such  a  first  play ;  but  they  found  it  defi- 
cient in  some  things  requisite  to  the  success  of  its  exhibi- 
tion, and  by  their  greater  experience  fitted  it  for  the  stage. 
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SoQtheni  used  ta  relate  of  one  comedy,  probably  of  this, 
that,  when  Congreve  read  it  to  the  players,  he  pronounced 
it  fto  wretchedly  that  they  had  almost  rejected  it ;  but  they 
were  afterwards  so  well  persuaded  of  its  excellence,  that, 
fcM*  half  a  year  before  it  was  acted,  the  manager  allowed 
its  author  the  privilege  of  the  house. 

Few  plays  have  ever  been  so  beneficial  to  the  writer;  for 
it  procured  him  the  patronage  of  Halifax,  who  immediately 
made  him  one  of  the  commissioners  for  licensing  coaches, 
and  soon  after  gave  him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office,  and  an- 
other in  the  customs,  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Con- 
greve's  conversation  must  surely  have  been,  at  leasts 
equally  pleasing  with  his  writings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  at  such  an  age,  requires  some 
consideration.  As  the  lighter  species  of  dramatick  poetry 
professes  the  imitation  of  common  life,  of  real  manners, 
and  daily  incidents,  it  apparently  presupposes  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  many  characters,  and  exact  observation  of 
the  passing  world ;  the  diiBculty,  therefore,  is  to  conceive 
how  this  knowledge  can  be  obtained  by  a  boy. 

But  if  the  Old  Bachelor  be  more  nearly  examined,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  those  comedies  which  may 
be  made  by  a  mind  vigorous  and  acute,  and  famished 
with  comick  characters  by  the  perusal  of  other  poets,  without 
much  actual  commerce  with  mankind.  The  dialogue  is  one 
constant  reciprocation  of  conceits,  or  clash  of  wit,  in  which 
nothing  flows  necessarily  from  the  occasion,  or  is  dictated , 
by  nature.  The  characters,  both  of  men  and  women,  are 
either  fictitious  and  artificial,  as  those  of  Heartwell,  and  the 
ladies;  or  easy  and  common,  as  Wittol,  a  tame  idiot;  Bluff, 
a  swag^ring  coward ;  and  Fondlewife,  a  jealous  puritan; 
and  the  catastrophe  arises  from  a  mistake  not  very  pro- 
bably produced,  by  marrying  a  woman  in  a  mask. 

Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  these  deductions  are 
made,  will  still  remain  the  work  of  very  powerful  and  fertile 
faculties;  the  dialogue  is  quick  and  sparkling,  the  inci- 
dents such  as  seize  the  attention,  and  the  wit  so  exube- 
rantj  that  it  *'  o'er-iuforms  its  tenement." 
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Next  year  he  gave  another  specimen  of  his  abilities  in 
the  Double  Dealer,  which  was  not  received  with  equal 
kindness.  He  writes  to  his  patron*  the  lord  Halifax,  a 
dedication,  in- which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  reader 
to  that  which  found  few  friends  among^  the  audience. 
These  apologies  are  always  useless:  '*  de  gfustibus  non 
est  disputandum ;"  men  may  be  convinced,  but  they  can- 
not be  pleased,  against  their  will.  But,  though  taste  is 
obstinate,  it  is  very  variable ;  and  time  often  prevails  when 
arguments  have  failed. 

Queen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  those  plays  the  honour 
of  her  presence ;  and  when  she  died,  soon  after,  Congreve 
testified  his  gratitude  by  a  despicable  effusion  ofelegiack 
pastoral ;  a  composition  in  which  all  is  unnatural,  and  yet 
nothing  is  new. 

In  another  year,  l€d5,  his  prolifick  pen  produced  Love 
for  Love ;  a  comedy  of  nearer  alliance  to  life,  and  exhibit- 
ing more  real  manners  than  either  of  the  former.  The 
character  of  Fwesight  was  then  common.  Dryden  cal- 
culated nativities ;  both  Oromwell  and  king  William  had 
their  lucky  days ;  and  Shaftesbury  himself,  though  he  had 
no  religion,  was  said  to  regard  predictions.  The  Sailor  is 
not  accounted  very  natural,  but  he  is  very  pleasant. 

With  this  play  was  opened  the  new  theatre,  under  the 
direction  of  Betterton  the  tragedian ;  where  he  exhibiled, 
two  years  afterwards,  1697,  the  Mourning  Bride,  a  tra- 
gedy, so  written  as  to  ahow'him  suffioientiy  qualified  for 
either  kind  of  dramatick  poetry. 

In  this  play,  of  which,  when  he  afterwards  revised  it,  he 
reduced  the  versification  to  greater  regularity,  there  is 
more  bustle  than  sentiment;  the  plot  is  busy  and  intricate, 
and  the  events  take  hold  on  the  attention ;  but,  except  a 
very  few  passages,  we  are  rather  amused  with  noise,  and 
perplexed  with  stratagem,  than  entertained  with  any  true 
delineation  of  natural  characters.  This,  however,  was  re- 
ceived with  more  benevolence  than  any  other  of  his  works, 
and  still  continues  to  be  acted  and  applauded. 

But  whatever  objections  may  be  made,  either  to  his 
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oomick  or  tragiok  excellence^  they  are  lost,  at  once,  in  the 
blaze  of  admiration,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had 
produced  these  fbnr  plays  before  he  had  passed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year ;  before  other  men,  even  snch  as  are  some  time 
to  shine  in  eminence,  have  passed  their,  probation  of  litera- 
tnre,  or  presume  to  hope  for  any.  other  notice  than  such  as 
is  bestowed  on  diligence  and  inquiry.  Among  all  the  ef- 
forts of  early  genius  which  literary  history  records,  I  doubt 
whether  any  one  can  be  produced  that. more  surpasses  th^ 
common  limits  of  nature  than  the  plays  of  Congreve. 

About  this  time  began  the  long-continued  controversy 
between  Collier  and  the  poets.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  first  the  puritans  had  raised  a  violent  clamour  against 
the  drama,  which  they  considered  as  an  entertainment  not 
lawful  to  christians,  an  opinion  held  by  them  in  common 
with  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  Prynne  published  Histrio- 
mastix,  a  huge  volume,  in  which  stageplays  were  censured. 
The  outrages  and  crimes  of  the  puritans  brought  after- 
wards their  whole  system  of  doctrine  into  disrepute,  and 
firom  the^  restoration  the  poets  and  the  players  wer^  left  at 
quiet ;  for  to  have  molested  them  would  have  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  tendency  to  puritanical  malignity. 

This  danger,  however,  was  worn  away  by  time;  and 
Collier,  a  fierce  and  implacable  nonjuror,  knew  that  an 
attack  upon  the  theatre  would  never  make  him  suspected 
for  a  puritan ;  he,  therefore,  10D6,  published  a  short  View 
of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneneas  of  the  English  Stage, 
I  believe  with  no  other  motive  than  religious  zeal  Mid 
honest  indignation.  He  was  formed  for  a  controvertist ; 
with  sufficient  learning ;  with  diction  vehement  and  point- 
ed, though  often  vulgar  and  incorrect;  with  unconquer- 
able pertinacity ;  with  wit,  in  the  highest  degree,  keen  and 
sarcastick ;  and  with  all  those  powers  exalted  and  invigo- 
rated by  just  confidence  in  his  cause. 

Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked  ant  to  bat- 
tle, and  assailed,  at  once,  most  of  the  living  w  riters,  from 
Dryden  to  d'Urfey.  His  onset  was  violent :  those  pas- 
sages, which  while  they  stood  single  had  passtd  with  IiUle 
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notice,  when  tliej  were  accumulated  and  exposed  toge- 
ther, excited  horronr ;  the  wise  and  the  pious  caught  the 
alarm ;  and  the  nation  wondered  why  it  had  so  long  suf- 
fered irreligion  and  licentiousness  to  be  openly  taught  at 
the  pabltck  charge. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  poets  but  to  resist  or  fljr. 
Dryden's  conscience,  or  his  prudence,  angry  as  he  was» 
withheld  hira  from  the  conflict ;  CongroTe  and  Vanbmgfc 
attempted  answers.     Congreve,  a  very  young  man,  elated 
with  success,  and  impatient  of  censure,  assumed  an  air  of 
confidence  and  security.     His  chief  artifice  of  controversy 
is  to  retort  upon  his  adversary  his  own  words :  he  is  very 
angry,  and,  hoping  to  conquer  Collier  with  his  own  wea- 
pons, allows  himself  in  the  use  of  every  term  of  contumely 
and  contempt ;  but  he  has  the  sword  without  the  arm  of 
Scanderbeg;   he  has  his  antagonist's  coarseness,  but  not 
his  strength.     Collier  replied ;  for  contest  was  his  delight: 
he  was  not  to  be  frighted  from  his  purpose  or  his  prey. 

The  cause  of  Congre  ve  was  not  tenable :  whatever  glosses 
he  might  use  for  the  defence  or  palliation  of  single  pas- 
sages, the  general  tenour  and  tendency  of  his  plays  must 
always  be  condemned.  It  is  acknowledged,  with  universal 
conviction,  that  the  perusal  of  his  works  will  make  no  man 
better ;  and  that  their  ultimate  effect  is  to  represent  plea- 
sure in  alliance  with  vice,  and  to  relax  those  obligations 
by  which  life  oiight  to  be  regulated. 

The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the  dbpute  was 
protracted  through  ten  years ;  but,  at  last,  comedy  grew 
more  modest,  and  Collier  lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his 
labour  in  the  reformation  ^^f  the  theatre. 

Of  the  powers  by  which  this  important  victory  was 
achieved,  a  quotation  from  Love  for  Love,  and  the  remark 
upon  it,  may  afford  a  specimen  : 

Sir  Samps,  "  Sampson's  a  very  good  name ;  for  your 
Sampsons  were  strong  dogs  from  the  beginning." 

Angel.  **  Have  a  care — If  you  remember,  the  strongelst 
Sampson  of  your  name  puU'd  an  old  house  over  his  head 
at  lasf 
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"  Here'  you  have  the  sacred  history  burlesqaed ;  and 
Sampson  once  more  brought  into  the  house  of  Dagon,  to 
make  sport  for  the  Philistines  !" 

Congreve*s  last  play  was  the  Way  of  the  World ;  which, 
though  as  he  hints  in  his  dedication  it  was  written  with 
great  laboar  and  much  thought,  was  received  with  so  little 
favour,  that,  being  in  a  high  degree  offended  and  dis- 
gusted, he  resolved  to  commit  his  quiet  and  his  fame,  no 
more  to  the  caprices  of  an  audience. 

From  this  time  his  life  ceased  to  be  publick;  he  lived 
for  himself  and  for  his  friends ;  and,  among  his  friends,  was 
able  to  name  every  man  of  his  time  whom  wit  and  elegance 
had  raised  to  reputation.  It  may  be,  therefore,  reasonably 
supposed  that  his  manners  were  polite,  and  his  conversa- 
tion pleasing. 

He  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  pleasure  in  writing, 
as  he  contriboted  nothing  to  the  Spectator,  and  only  one 
paper  to  the  Tatler,  though  published  by  men  with  whom 
he  might  be  supposed  willing  to  associate ;  and  though  he 
lived  many  years  after  the  publication  of  his  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  yet  he  added  nothing  to  them,  but  lived  on  in  lite- 
rary indplence;  engaged  in  no  controversy,  contending 
with  no  rival,  neither  soliciting  flattery  by  publick  com- 
mendations, nor  provoking  enmity  by  malignant  criticism, 
but  passing  his  time  among  the  great  and  splendid,  in  the 
placid  enjoyment  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 

Having  owed  his  fortune  to  Halifax,  he  continued 
always  of  his  patron's  party,  but,  as  it  seems,  without 
violence  or  acrimony ;  and  his  firmness  was  naturally 
esteemed,  as  his  abilities  were  reverenced.  His  security, 
therefore,  was  never  violated ;  and  when,  upon  the  extru- 
sion of  the  whig^,  some  intercession  was  used  lest  Con- 
greve  should  be  displaced,  the  earl  of  Oxford  made  this 
answer : 

"  Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamns  pectora  Poeni, 
Nee  tarn  aversus  equoe  Tyria  sol  jungit  ab  urbe." 

He  that  was  thus  honoured  by  the  adverse  party  might 
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ill  fa  wiii^i  whiB  Mi  fill  Hill  fffnrnnil 
to  power;  wmA  he  wam^mmr^m^,mmie  wea^mtj  for  tfa 
idnd  of  JoHicmS  a  pbce,  I  nqipooe,  vithovt  trosl  or 
care,  Imt  wUck,  with  Mi  post  m  tko  cwtons,  b  said  to 
kiTe  afforded  hioi  twehre  faudied  pomds  a  year. 

Hio  lioiioan  were  yet  far  grealer  than  his  profits. 
Erery  writer  mentiooed  hna  with  leqiect;  and,  among 
other  testinionies  to  Us  merit,  Steele  made  him  the  patrcm 
of  faii  Miieellany,  and  Pope  inscribed  to  him  his  translation 
of  the  Iliad. 

Bot  he  treated  the  muses  with  ingratitade ;  for,  having 
long  conversed  fawiKariy  with  the  great,  he  wished  to  be 
considered  rather  as  a  man  of  fashion  than  of  wit;  and, 
when  he  received  a  visit  from  Voltaire,  disgusted  him  by 
the  despicable  foppery  of  desiring  to  be  considered  not  as 
an  author  but  a  gentleman ;  to  which  the  Frenchman  re- 
plied, **  that  if  he  had  been  only  a  gentleman,  he  should 
not  have  come  to  visit  him." 

In  his  retirement  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  applied 
himself  to  books;  for  he  discovers  more  literature  than  the 
poets  have  commonly  attained.  But  his  studies  were,  in 
his  latter  days,  obstructed  by  cataracts  in  his  eyes,  which, 
ut  last,  terminated  in  blindness.  This  melancholy  state 
was  aggravated  by  the  gout,  for  which  he  sought  relief  by 
a  journey  to  Bath ;  but,  being  overturned  in  his  chariot, 
complained  from  that  time  of  a  pain  in  bis  side,  and  died,  at 
his  house  in  Surrey-street,  in  tl^e  Strand,  Jan.  29%  172ft«. 
Having  lain  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem-chamber,  he  was 
buriod  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  is 
rrt»ot©d  to  his  memory  by  Henrietta,  dutchess  of  Marl- 
borough, to  whom,  for  reasons  either  not  known  or  not  men- 
tmm\.  ht»  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  about  ten  thousand 
puiiiHls)  tlie  aooumulation  of  attentive  parsimony,  which, 
though  to  ht»r  superfluous  and  useless,  might  have  given 
grt^Mt  assistance  to  the  ancient  family  from  which  he  de- 

"« 1)^  \t,  \7U»RMl  M^  a»  nia»  h«  nc^rtd  a  mIcM  fcr  the  ame  place 
»  t'^  IlitlMioa)  H»f  ialer  u^t  J%a«  19,  •!.  57. 
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scended,  at  that  time,  by  tbe  imprndenoe  of  his  relation, 
reduced  to  difficulties  and  distress. 

Congreve  has  merit  of  the  highest  kind ;  he  is  an  ori- 
ginal writer,  who  borrowed  neither  the  models  of  his  plot 
nor  the  manner  of  his  dialogue.     Of  his  plays  I  cannot 
speak  distinctly ;  for,  since  I  inspected  them  many  years 
have  passed ;  but  what  remains  upon  my  memory  is,  that 
hiB  characters  are  commonly  fictitious  and  artificial,  with 
▼ery  little  of  nature,  and  not  much  of  life.     He  formed  a 
peculiar  idea  of  comick  excellence,  which  he  supposed  to 
consist  in  gay  remarks  and  unexpected  answers ;  but  that 
which  he  endeavoured,  he  seldom  failed  of  performing. 
His  scenes  exhibit  not  much  of  humour,  imagery,  or  pas- 
sion :  his  personages  are  a  kind  of  intellectual  gladiators ; 
eyery  sentence  is  to  ward  or  strike ;  the  contest  of  smart- 
ness is  nerer  intermitted ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor  playing  to 
and  fro  with  alternate  coruscations.     His  comedies  have, 
therefore,  in  some  degree,  the  operation  of  tragedies;  they 
surprise  rather  than  divert,  and  raise  admiration  oftener 
than  merriment.     But  they  are  the  works  of  a  mind  re- 
plete with  images,  and  quick  in  combination. 

Of  his  miscellaneous  poetry  I  cannot  say  any  thing  very 
favourable.  The  powers  of  Congreve  seem  to  desert  him 
when  he  leaves  the  stage,  as  Antaeus  was  no  longer  strong 
than  when  he  could  touch  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  ob- 
served without  wonder,  that  a  mind  so  vigorous  and  fertile 
in  .dramatick  compositions  should,  on  any  other  occasion, 
discover  nothing  but  impotence  and  poverty.  He  has,  in 
these  little  pieces,  neither  elevation  of  fancy,  selection  of 
language,  nor  skill  in  versification :  yet,  if  I  were  required 
to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  English  poetry  the  most 
poetical  paragraph,  I  know  not  what  I  could  prefer  to  an 
exclamation  in  the  Mourning  Bride : 

ALMBBIA. 

It  was  a  fancy*d  noise ;  for  all  is  hush'd. 

LBONORA. 

It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 
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ALMBRIA. 

It  waa  thy  fear,  or  else  some  tnnsieiit  wind 
Whistling  thro'  hollows  of  this  vaalted  isle : 
We'U  listen— 

LBONO&A. 

Hark! 

ALMBRIA. 

No,  all  is  hnsh'd  and  still  as  death.— 'Tis  dreadliil ! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile ; 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
'   To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  immoveable. 
Looking  tranquillity !    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chilness  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — ^my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

He  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys,  for  a  moment,  the  powers 
of  a  poet ;  he  feels  what  he  remembers  to  have  felt  before, 
but  he  feels  it  with  great  increase  of  sensibility ;  he  recog- 
nises a  familiar  image,  but  meets  it  again  amplified  and 
expanded,  embellished  with  beauty,  and  enlarged  with 
majesty. 

Yet  could  the  author,  who  appears  here  to  have  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  nature,  lament  the  death  of  queen  Mary 
in  lines  like  these  : 

The  rocks  are  cleft,  and  new-descending  rilla 
Furrow  the  brows  of  ail  th'  impending  hills. 
The  water-gods  to  floods  their  rivulets  turn. 
And  each,  with  streaming  eyes,  supplies  his  wanting  urn. 
The  fauns  forsake  the  woods,  the  nymphs  the  grove. 
And  round  the  plain  in  sad  distractions  rove : 
In  prickly  brakes  their  tender  limbs  they  tear. 
And  leave  on  thorns  their  locks  of  golden  hair. 
With  their  sharp  nails,  themselves  the  satyrs  wound. 
And  tug  their  shaggy  beards,  and  bite  with  grief  the  ground. 
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Lo  Pan  himself^  beneadi  a  blasted  oek, 

Dejected  lies,  his  pipe  in  pieces  broke. . 

See  Pales  weeping  too,  in  wild  despair. 

And  to  the  piercing  winds  her  bosom  bare. 

And  see  yon  fading  myrtle,  where  appears 

The  queen  of  love,  all  bath'd  in  flowing  tears ; 

See  how  she  wrings  her  hands,  and  beats  her  breast. 

And  tears  her  useless  girdle  from  her  waist ! 

Hear  the  sad  murmurs  of  her  sighing  doves ! 

For  grief  they  sigh,  forgetful  of  their  loves. 

And,  many  years  after,  he  gave  do  proof  that  time  had 
improved  his  wisdom  or  his  wit;  for,  on  the  death  of  die 
marquis  of  Blandford,  this  was  his  song: 

And  now  the  winds,  which  had  so  long  been  still. 
Began  the  swelling  air  witli  sighs  to  fill : 
The  water-nymphs,  who  motionless  remain'd. 
Like  images  of  ice,  while  she  oomplain'd. 
Now  loos'd  their  streams;  as  when  descending  rains 
Roll  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o'er  the  plains. 
The  prone  creation,  who  so  long  had  ga^d, 
Charm'd  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  griefs  BmM'i» 
B^;an  to  roar  and  howl  with  horrid  yell; 
Dismal  to  hear  and  terrible  to  tell  I 
Nothing  but  groans  and  sighs  were  heard  around. 
And  echo  multiplied  each  mournful  sound- 
In  both  these  funeral  poems,  when  he  has  yelled  out  many 
syllables  of  senseless  dolour,  he  dismisses  his  reader  with 
senseless  consolation :  from  the  grave  of  Pastora  rises  a' 
%ht  Aat  forms  a  star;  and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for 
Amyntas,  from  every  tear  sprung  up  a  violet. 

But  William  is  his  hero,  and  of  William  he  will  sing:  . 

The  hov'ring  winds  on  downy  wings  shall  wait  around. 
And  catch,  and  waft  to  foreign  lands,  the  flying  sound. 

It  cannot  but  be  proper  to  show  what  they  shall  have  to 
catch  and  carry : 

'Twas  now,  when  flow'ry  lawns  the  prospect  made. 
And  flowing  brooks  beneath  a  forest  shade. 
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A  lowing  heifer^  loveliest  of  the  herd,  . 

Stood  feeding  by ;  while  two  fieree  bulls  prepar'd 

Their  armed  heads  for  fights  by  fate  of  war  to  prove 

The  victor  worthy  of  the  fair  one's  love. 

Unthought  presage  of  what  met  next  my  view  ; 

For  soon  the  shady  scene  withdrew. 

And  now,  for  woods,  and  iBelds,  and  springing  flowers. 

Behold  a  town  arise,  imlwark'd  with  walls  ai^d  lofty  towers  ; 

Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  o'erspread. 

Each  in  battalia  rang'd,  and  shining  arms  array'd ; 

With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  £eur 

Namor,  the  prize  and  mistress  of  the  war. 
-  The  Birth  of  the  Muse  is  a  miserable  fiction.  Oae  good 
line  it  has,  which  was  borrowed  from  Dryden.    The  conr 
cluding  versea  are  these ; 

This  said,  no  more  remain'd.    Th'  ethereal  host 

Again  impatient  crowd  the  crystal  coast. 

The  father  now,  within  his  spacious  hands, 

Encompass'd  all  the  mingled  mass  of  seas  and  lands ; 

And,  havilig  heav'd  aloft  the  pond'rous  sphere. 

He  launch'd  the  world  to  float  in  ambient  air. 

Of  his  irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  seems 
to  be  the  best ;  his  ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  however,  has 
some  lines  which  Pope  had  in  bis  mind  when  he  wrote  his 
own. 

His  imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly  paraphrastical,  and 
the  adcbtious  which  be  makes  are  of  little  value.  He 
sometimes  retains  what  were  more  properly  omitted,  as 
when  he  talks  of  vervain  and  jftim^  to  propitia^te  Venus. 

Of  his  translations,  the  satire  pf  Juvenal  ii^as  written 
very  early,  and  may,  therefore,  be  forgiven,  tho^gb  it  have 
not  the  massiness  and  vigour  of  tbe  orig^ial.  In  all  his 
versions  strength  and  sprightliness  are  wanting :  his  hymn 
to  Venus,  from  Homer,  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  His  lines 
are  weakened  with  expletives,  and  his  rhymes  are  fre- 
queotly  imperfect 

His  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the  cost  of  criticism: 
sometimes  the  thoughts  are  false,  and  sometimes  common. 
In  his  verses  on  lady  Gethin,  the  latter  part  is  in  imitation 
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of  Dryden's  ode  ou  Mrs.  Killigrew;  and  Doris,  that  hajs 
been  so  lavishly  flattered  by  Steele,  has,  indeed,  some  lively 
stanzas,  but  the  expression  might  be  mended ;  and  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  character  bad  been  already  shown  in 
Love  for  Love.  His  Art  of  Pleasing  is  founded  on  a 
Tulgar,  but,  perhaps,  impracticable  priiiciple,  and  the  stale- 
iiess  of  the  sense  is  not  concealed  by  any  novelty  of  illos* 
tratioD  or  elegance  of  dictioB. 

-  This  tissue  of  poetry,  from  which  be  seems  to  have  hoped 
a  lasting  name,  is  totally  neglected,  and  known  only  as  it 
is  appended  to  his  plays. 

While  comedy,  or  while  tragedy,  is  regarded^  his  plays 
are  likely  to  be  read;  but,  except  what  relates  to  the 
stage',  I  know  not  that  he  has  ever  written  a  stanza  that 
is  sung,  or  a  couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  charac- 
ter  of  his  Miscellanies  is,  that  they  ^ow  little  wit,  anfd 
fittle  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  correetioa  of  a  national  errour,  and  fcr  the  cure  of 
our  Pindarick  madness.  He  first  taught  the  English  wri- 
ters that  Pindar^s  odes  were  regular;  and  though  cer- 
tainly he  had  not  the  fire  requisite  for  the  higber  species 
of  lyrick  poetry,  he  has  shown  us,  that  enthusiasm  has  its 
rules,  and  that»  in  mere  confwsioii,  there  is  neither  grace 
Bor  greatness. 

•  "  Eicept !"  Dr.  Warton  ezdaims,  **  It  not  this  a  high  sort  of  poetry  V  Ho 
ventiona,  liUwise,  that  Congreve't  opera,  or  oratorio,  of  Semale,  waa  set  to  ma- 
sick  by  Haadel ;  I  believe,  in  1743. 
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BLACKMORE. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmorb  is  one  of  those  men  whose 
writings  have  attracted  mnch  notice,  bat  of  whose  life  and 
manners  very  little  has  been  oommnnicated,  and  whose  lot 
it  has  been  to  be  mnch  oftener  mentioned  by  enemies  than 
by  friends. 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Blackmore,  of  Corsham,  in 
Wiltshire,  styled,  by  Wood,  gentleman,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  an  attorney.  Having  been,  for  some  time,  edu- 
cated in  a  country  school,  he  was  sent,  at  thirteen,  to 
Westminster ;  and,  in  1668,  was  entered  at  Edmund  hall,, 
in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  June  3, 
1676,  and  resided  thirteen  years ;  a  much  longer  time  than 
H  is  usual  to  spend  at  the  university ;  and  which  he  seems 
to  have  passed  with  very  little  attention  to  the  business  of 
the  place ;  for,  in  his  poems,  the  ancient  names  of  nations 
or  places,  which  he  often  introduces,  are  pronounced  by 
chance.  He  afterwards  travelled:  at  Padua  he  was  made 
doctor  of  physick;  and,  after  having  wandered  about  a 
year  and  a  half  on  the  continent,  returned  home. 

In  some  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  known  when,  (ds  indi- 
gence compelled  him  to  teach  a  school;  an  humiliation,  with 
which,  though  it  certainly  lasted  but  a  little  while,  his  ene- 
mies did  not  forget  to  reproach  him,  when  he  became 
conspicuous  enough  to  excite  malevolence ;  and  let  it  be 
remembered^  for  his  honour,  that  to  have  been  once  a 
schoolmaster  is  the  only  reproach  which  all  the  perspi- 
cacity of  malice,  animated  by  wit,  has  ever  fixed  upon  his 
private  life. 

When  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  physick,  h^  in- 
quired,  as  he  says,  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  what  authors  he  should 
read,  and  was  directed  by  Sydenham  to  Don  Quixote; 
*•  which,"  said  he,  ••  is  a  very  good  book ;  I  read  it  still." 
The  perverseness  of  mankind  makes  it  often  mischievous 
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ia  men  of  eminence  to  give  way  to  merriment^  the  idle 
and  the  illiterate  will  long  shelter  themselves  und6)r  this 
foolish  apophthegm. 

Whether  he  rested  satisfied  with  this  direction,  or  sought 
for  better,  he  commenced  physician,  and  obtained  higlr 
eminence  and  extensive  practice.  He  became  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  April  12, 1687,  being  one  of  the 
thirty,  which,  by  the  new  charter  of  king  James,  were 
added  to  the  former  fellows.  His  residence  was  in  Cheap- 
side  S  and  his  friends  were  chiefly  in  the  city^  In  th^ 
early  part  of  Blackmore*s  time,  a  citizen  was  a  term  of  re- 
proach ;  and  his  place  of  abode  was  another  topick  to  which 
his  adversaries  had  recoorse,  in  the  penary  of  scandal. 

Blackmore,  therefore,  was  made  a  poet  not  by  necessity 
but  inclination,  and  wrote  not  for  a  livelihood  but  for  fame; 
or,  if  he  may  tell  his  own  motives^  for  a  nobler  purpose,  to 
engage  poetry  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him>  that  his  first  publick  work 
was  an  heroick  poem.  He  was  not  known  as  a  maker  of 
verses  till  he  published,  in  1695,  Prince  Arthur,  in  ten 
books,  written,  as  he  relates^  **  by  such  catches  and  starts, 
tad  in  such  occasional  uncertain  hoiirsi  as  his  profession 
aflbrded,  and  for  the  greatest  part  in  coffee4iouses,  or  in 
passing  up  and  down  the  streets."  For  the  latter  part  of 
this  apology  he  was  accused  of  writing  "  to  the  rumblidg 
of  his  chariot- wheels."  He  had  read,  he  says,  "  but  little 
poetry  throughout-his  whole  life ;  and  for  fifteen  years  be- 
fore had  not  written  an  hundred  verses,  except  one  copy  of 
Latin  verses  in  praise  of  a  friend*s  book".'' 

He  thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that  from  such  a  per- 
formance perfection  cannot  be  expected;  but  he  finds 
another  reason  for  the  severity  of  his  cehsurers,  which  he 
expresses  in  language  such  as  Cheapside  easily  furnished. 
''  I  aip  not  free  of  the  poets*  company,  having  never  kissed 
the  govemor^s  hands :  mine  is^  therefore^  not  s6  much  as  a 

<  At  Saddlers' hall. 

•  The  book  ha  alludes  to  was  Nova  Hypothesis  ad  ezplicanda  febrium  in- 
tcnnittentium  symptomata,  &c.    Authore  Gulielmo  Cole,  M.  D. 
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pennimon  poem,  bat  a  downright  interioper.  Tlioae  geo* 
tiemen  who  carry  on  their  poetioal  trade  in  a  joint  stock, 
would,  certainly,  do  what  they  could  to  sink  and  rain  an 
unlicensed  adventurer,  notwithstanding  I  disturbed  none 
of  their  factories,  nor  imported  any  goods  they  had  ever 
dealt  in."  He  had  lived  in  the  city  till  he  had  learned  its 
note. 

That  Prince  Arthur  found  many  readers  is  certain ;  for 
in  two  years  it  had  three  editions ;  a  veiy  uncommon  in- 
stance of  favourable  reception,  at  a  time  when  literary  cu-* 
riosity  was  yet  confined  to  particular  classes  of  the  nation. 
Such  success  naturally  raised  animosity ;  and  Dennis  at- 
tacked it  by  a  formal  criticism,  more  tedious  and  disgust- 
ing than  the  work  which  he  condemns.  To  this  censure 
may  be  opposed  the  approbation  of  Locke  and«  the  admi- 
ration of  Molineux,  which  are  found  in  their  printed  letters* 
Molineux  is  particularly  delighted  with  the  song  of  Mopas, 
which  is,  therefore,  subjoined  to  this  narrative. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what  "  raises  the  hero* 
often  sinks  the  man."  Of  Blaokmore  it  may  be  said,  that, 
as  the  poet  sinks,  the  man  rises;  the  animadversions  of 
Dennis,  insolent  and  contemptuous  as  they  were,  raised 
in  him  no  implacable  resentment :  he  and  his  critick  were 
afterwards  friends ;  and  in  one  of  his  latter  works  he  praises 
Dennis  as  **  equal  to  Boileau  in  poetry,  and  superior  to 
him  in  critical  abilities." 

He  seems  to  have  been  more  delighted  with  praise  than 
pained  by  censure,  and,  instead  of  slackening,  quickened 
his  career.  Having  in  two  years  produced  ten  books  of 
Priaco  Arthur,  in  two  years  more,  1697,  he  sent  into 
the  world  King  Arthur,  in  twelve.  The  provocation  was 
now  doubled,  and  the  resentment  of  wits  and  criticks  may 
bo  supposed  to  have  increased  in  proportion.  He  found, 
however,  advantages  more  than  equivalent  to  all  their 
outrages;  he  was  this  year  made  one  of  the  physicians 
in  ordinary  to  king  William,  and  advanced  by  him  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  with  the  present  of  a  gold  chain  and 
n  nirdnl 
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The  maligoity  of  the  wits  attributed  his  knighthood  td 
bis  new  poem  ;•  but  king  Wiiliam  was  not  very  studious  of 
poetry ;  and  Blackmore,  perhaps,  had  other  merit ;  for  he 
saySy  in  his  dedication  to  Alfred,  that  "  he  had  a  greater 
part  in  the  suocession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  than  ever 
he  had  boasted^" 

What  Biackmore  could  oontiribtite  to  the  sticoession,  or 
what  he  imagined  himself  to  have  contributed,  ctUinot  no# 
be  known.  That  he  had  been  of  donsidet-able  use,  I  doubt 
not  but  he  believed,  for  I  hold  bini  to  hkve  been  yetj 
honest ;  but  he  might  easily  make  a  false  estimate  of  his 
own  importance:  those  whom  their  virtue  restrains  from 
deceiving  others,  are  often  disposed,  by  their  vanity,  td 
deceive  themselves.  Whether  he  promoted  the  succession 
or  not,  he  at  least  approved  it,  and  adhered  invariably  to 
his  principles  and  party  through  his  whole  life. 

His  ardour  of  poetry  still  continued ;  and  not  long  after, 
1700,  he  published  a  Paraphrase  on  the  book  of  Job,  and 
other  parts  of  the  scripture.  This  performance  Dryden, 
who  pursued  him  with  great  malignity,  lived  long  enough 
to  ridicule  in  a  prologue. 

The  wits  easily  confederated  against  him,  as  Dryden, 
whose  favour  they  almost  all  couited,  was  his  professed 
adversary.  He  had  besides  given  them  reason  for  resent- 
ment, as,  in  his  preface  to  Prince  Arthur,  he  bad  said  of 
the  dramatick  writers  almost  all  that  was  alleged  after- 
wards by  Collier ;  but-  Blackmore's  censure  was  cold  aud 
genera),  CoUiei^s  was  personal  and  ardent;  Biackmore 
taught  has  reader  to  dislike,  what  Collier  incited  him  to 
abhor. 

In  his  preface  to  King  Arthur  be  endeavoured  to  gain, 
at  least,  one  friend,  and  propitiated  Congreve  by  higher 
praise  of  his  Mourning  Bride  than  it  has  obtained  from  any 
other  critick. 

The  same  year  he  published  a  Satire  on  Wit,  a  pro- 
clamation of  defiance  which  united  the  poets  almost  all 
against  him«  and  which  brought  upon  him  lampoons  and 
ridicule  from  every  side.    This  he  doubtless  foresaw,  and 
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evidently  despbed ;  nor  should  his  dignity  of  mind  be 
"without  its  praise,  had  he  not  paid  the  homage  to  g^atness 
which  he  denied  to  genius,  and  degraded  himself  by  con- 
ferring that  authority  over  the  national  taste,  which  he 
takes  from  the  poets,  upon  men  of  high  rank  and  wide 
influence,  but  of  less  wit,  and  not  greater  virtue. 

Here  is  again  discovered  the  inhabitant  of  Cheapside, 
whose  head  cannot  keep  his  poetry  unmingled  with  trade. 
To  hinder  that  intellectual  bankruptcy  which  he  affects  to 
fear,  he  will  erect  a  hank  for  wit. 

In  this  poem  be  justly  censured  Dryden's  impurities,  but 
praised  his  powers;  though,  in  a  subsequent  edition,  he 
retained  the  satire,  and  omitted  the  praise.  What  was 
his  reason  I  know  not;  Dryden  was  then  no  longer  in 
his  way. 

His  head  still  teemed  with  heroick  poetry ;  and,  1705, 
he  published  Eliza,  in  ten  books.  I  am  itfraid  that  the 
world  was  now  weary  of  contending  about  Blackmore^s 
heroes ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that  by  any  author,  serious 
or  comical,  I  have  found  Eliza  either  praised  or  blamed. 
She  ''  dropped,**  as  it  seems,  "dead-bom  from  the  press/' 
Jt  is  never  mentioned,  and  was  never  seen  by  me  till  I 
borrowed  it  for  the  present  occasion.  Jacob  says,  "  it  is 
corrected  and  revised  for  another  impression  f  but  the 
labour  of  revision  was  thrown  away. 

From  this  time  he  turned  some  of  his  thoughts  to  the 
celebration  of  living  characters ;  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
Kit-cat  Club "",  and  Advice  to  the  Poets  how  to  celebrate 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  but,  on  occasion  of  another  year 
of  success,  thinking  himself  qualified  to  give  more  instruo- 
tton,  ho  again  wrote  a  poem  of  Advice  to  a  Weaver  of 
Tapestry.  Stoole  was  then  publishing  the  Tatler;  and, 
looking  round  him  for  something  at  which  he  might  laugh, 
uuluokily  lighted  on  sir  Richard's  work,  and  treated  it  with 

*  "  Hi*  Ku  om  riuU,**  «Ay«  IK^rtii^  \Vik)po)«.  ''Uioi^h  geaenllj  mentioiKd 
*»  «  w\  wt  nil*,  \vf»iv,  \\\  ftnM»  Ihe  (mtnou  ^ho  sav«d  Bnuin."  See.  for  the 
duUMV  t^f  iU  wwiaSw  t^\\\\  i\iim»,  A\Mi«<H\i«iMi«  i.    190;   Wmnl*s  complete  and 
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such  contempt,  that*  as  Fentoo  observes,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  species  of  vmters  that  g^ve  advice  to  painters. 

Not  long  after,  1712,  he  published  Creation,  a  philoso- 
phical poem,  which  has  been,  by  my  recommendation,  in- 
serted in  the  late  collection.  Whoeyer  judges  of  this  by 
any  other  of  Blackmore's  performances,  will  do  it  injury. 
The  praise  given  it  by  Addison,  Spectator,  339,  is  too 
veil  known  to  be  transcribed ;  but  some  notice  is  due  to 
the  testimony  of  Dennis,  who  calls  it  a  ^'philosophical 
poem,  which  has  equalled  that  of  Lucretius  in  the  beauty 
of  its  versification,  and  infinitely  surpassed  it  in  the  solidity 
and  strong^  of  its  reasoning." 

Why  an  author  surpasses  himself,  it  is  natural  to  inquire. 
I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Draper,  an  eminent  bookseller,  an 
account  received  by  him  from  Ambrose  Philips,  **  That 
Blackmore^as  he  proceeded  in  this  poem,  laid  his  manu- 
script, from  time  to  timcj  before  a  club  of  wits  with  whom  he 
associated ;  and  that  eveiy  man  contributed,  as  he  could, 
either  improvement  or  correction ;  so  that,"  said  Philips, 
**  there  are,  perhaps,  nowhere  in  the  book  thirty  lines 
together  that  now  stand  as  they  were  originally  written," 

The  relation  of  Philips,  I  suppose,  was  true ;  but  when 
all  reasonable,  all  credible  allowance  is  made  for  this 
friendly  rerision,  the  author  will  still  retain  an  ample  divi- 
dend of  praise;  for  to  him  must  always  be  assigned  the 
plan  of  the  work,  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  the  choice  of 
topicks,  the  train  of  argument,  and,  what  is  yet  more,  the 
general  predominance  of  philosophical  judgment  and  poeti- 
cal spirit.  Correction  seldom  effects  more  than  the  sup- 
pression of  faults:  a  happy  line,  or  a  single  elegance,  may, 
perhaps,  be  added;  but,  of  a  larg^  work,  the  general 
character  must  always  remain;  the  original  constitution 
can  be  very  little  helped  by  local  remedies  ;  inherent  and 
radical  dulness  will  never  be  much  invigorated  by  extrinsick 
animation. 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have 
transmitted  him  to  posterity  among  the  first  favourites  of 
the  English  muse ;  but  to  make  verses  was  his  transcendent 
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pleasare,  and,  as  he  was  not  deterred  by  censare,  ke  wa» 
not  satiated  with  praise. 

He  deviated^  however,  Bometimes  into  other  tracks  of 
literature,  and  condescended  to  entertain  his  readers  with 
plain  prose.  When  the  Spectator  stopped,  he  considered 
the  polite  world  as  destitute  of  entertainment;  and,  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote  every  third  paper, 
published,  three  times  a  week,  the  Lay  Monastery,  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  some  literary  men,  whose  characters 
are  described,  had  retired  to  a  house  in  the  country  to 
enjoy  philosophical  leisure,  and  resolved  to  instruct  the 
publick,  by  communicating  their  disquisitions  and  amuse- 
ments. Whether  any  real  persons  were  concealed  under 
fictitious  names,  is  not  known.  The  hero  of  the  club  is 
one  Mr.  Johnson  ;  such  a  constellation  of  excellence,  that 
his  character  shall  not  be  suppressed,  though  ihere  is  no 
great  genius  in  the  design,  nor  skill  in  the  delineation. 

"  The  first  T  shall  name  is  Mr.  Johnson,  a  gentleman 
that  owes  to  nature  excellent  faculties  and  an  elevated 
genius,  and  to  industry  and  application  many  acquired  ac- 
complishments, {lis  taste  is  distinguishing,  just,  and  deli- 
cate :  his  judgment  clear,  and  his  reason  strong,  accompa- 
nied with  an  imagination  full  of  spirit,  of  great  compass, 
and  stored  with  refined  ideas.  He  is  a  critick  of  the  first 
rank ;  and,  what  is  his  peculiar  ornament,  he  is  delivered 
from  the  ostentation,  malevolence,  and  supercilious  tem- 
per, that  so  often  blemish  men  of  that  character.  His  re- 
marks result  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  and  are 
formed  by  a  judgment  free,  and  unbiassed  by  the  authority 
of  those  who  have  lazily  followed  each  other  in  the  same 
bofttcn  track  of  thinking,  and  are  arrived  only  at  the  repu- 
tation of  acute  grammarians  and  commentators ;  men,  who 
have  boen  copying  one  another  many  hundred  years,  with- 
out any  improvement ;  or,  if  they  have  ventured  farther, 
bftvfi  only  applied  in  a  mechanical  manner  the  rules  of  an- 
r\mi  critick  N  to  modern  writings,  and,  with  great  labour,  dis- 
luivrffiii  nothing  but  their  own  want  of  judgment  and  capa- 
ifHy,  As  Mr.  Johnson  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  his  sub- 
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ject,  by  which  means  hts  obseryatioo;i  are  solid  and  natural, 
as  well  as  delicate,  so  his  design  is  always  to  bring  to  light 
something  osefnl  and  ornamental ;  whence  his  character  is 
the  reverse  to  theirs,  who  have  eminent  abilities  in  insigni- 
ficant knowledge,  and  a  great  felicity  in  finding  out  trifles. 
Be  is  no  less  industrious  to  search  out  the  merit  of  an  au<- 
thor,  than  sagacious  in  discerning  his  errors  and  defects ; 
and  takes  more  pleasure  in  commending  the  beauties, 
than  exposing  the  blemishes  of  a  laudable  writing ;  like 
Horace,  in  a  long  work,  he  can  bear  some  deformities,  and 
jostly  lay  them  on  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  which 
is  incapable  of  faultless  productions.    When  an  excellent 
drama  appears  in  publick,  and  by  its  intrinsick  worth  at- 
tracts a  genend  applause,  he  is  not  stung  with  enyy  and 
spleen ;  nor  does  he  express  a  savage  nature,  in  fastening 
upon  the  celebrated  author,  dwelling  upon  his  imaginary 
defects,  and  passing  over  his  conspicuous  excellencies.    He 
treats  all  writers  upon  the- same  impartial  footing;  and  is 
not,  like  the  little  criticks,  taken  tip  entirely  in  finding  out 
only  the  beauties  of  the  anoient,  and  nothing  but  the  errors 
of  the  modem  writers.     Never  did  any  one  express  more 
kindness  and  good-^iatnre  to  young  and  unfinished  authors ; 
he  promotes  their  interests,  protects  their  reputation,  ex- 
tenuates their  faults,  and  sets  off  their  virtues,  and,  by  his 
candour,  guards  them  from  the  severity  of  his  judgment. 
He  is  not  like  those  dry  criticks,  who  are  morose  because 
they  cannot  write  themselves,  but  is  himself  master  of  a 
good  vein  in  poetry ;  and  though  he  does  not  often  employ 
it,  yet  he  has  sometimes  entertained  his  friends  with  his  un- 
published performanpes.** 

The  rest  of  the  lay  monks  seem  to  be  but  feeble  mor- 
tals, in  comparison  with  the  gigantick  Johnson ;  wha  yet, 
with  all  his  abilities,  and  the  help  of  the  fraternity,  could 
drive  the  publication  but  to  forty  papers,  which  were  after- 
wiurds  collected  into  a  volume,  and  called,  in  the  title,  a 
Sequel  to  the  Spectators. 

Some  years  afterwards,  1716  and  1717,  he  published  two 
volumes  of  essays  in  prose,  which  can  be  commended  only 
as  ^ey  are  written  for  the  highest  and  noblest  purpose. 
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the  promotion  ofreligioii.  Blackmore's  prose  is  not  d» 
prose  of  a  poet ;  for  it  is  famgiiid,  sluggish,  and  lifeless ; 
Us  diction  is  neither  daring  nor  exact,  his  flow  neither 
rapid  nor  easy,  and  liis  periods  neither  smooth  nor  strong. 
His  account  of  wit,  will  show  with  how  little  clearness. he 
is  content  to  thinks  and  how  little  his  thoughts  are  recom- 
mended by  his  language. 

**  As  to  its  efScient  cause,  wit  owes  its  production  to  an 
extraordinary  and  peculiar  temperament  in  the  constitution 
of  the  possessor  of  it,  in  which  is  found  a  concurrence  of 
regular  and  «^xalted  ferments,  and  an  afflu^oice  of  animal 
spirits,  rt>flued  and  rectified  to  a  great  degree  of  purity ; 
whence,  being  endowed  with  vivacity,  brightness,  and  ce- 
lerity, as  well  in  their  reflections  as  direct  motions,  they 
become  proper  instruments  for  the  sprightly  operations  of 
the  mind ;  by  which  means  the  imaginJEition  can,  with  great 
facility,  range  the  wide  field  of  nature,  contemplate  an  in- 
finite variety  of  objects,  and,  by  observing  the  similitude 
and  disagreement  of  their  several  qualities,  single  out  and 
abstract,  and  then  suit  and  unite,  those  ideas  which  will 
best  serve  its  purpose.  Hence  beautiful  allusions,  sur- 
prising metaphors,  and  admirable  sentiments,  are  always 
ready  at  hand :  and  while  the  fancy  is  full  of  images,  col* 
lected  from  innumerable  objects  and  their  different  quali- 
ties, relations,  and  habitudes,  it  can  at  pleasure  dress  a 
common  notion  in  a  strange  but  becoming  garb ;  by  which, 
as  before  observed,  the  same  thought  will  appear  a  new 
one,  to  the  great  delight  and  wonder  of  the  hearer.  What 
W4)  call  genius  results  from  this  particular  happy  com- 
liUti^itm  in  the  first  formation  of  the  person  that  enjoys  it, 
•4ui(  U  nature's  gift,  but  diversified  by  various  specifick 
(.I4i4u^l0ni  and  limitations,  as  its  active  fire  is  blended  and 
»(ll<(>u(i  by  (lUrercnt  proportions  of  phlegm,  or  reduced  and 
i>  b^«l^(^((  ^y  the  contrast  of  opposite  ferments.  There- 
to •>  .  i4«  (ktsre  happens  in  the  composition  of  a  facetious 
(>  Klin  ^  |(nmi«ir  or  less,  though  still  an  inferior  degree  of 
!<•  i  .ni<  la  mill  prudence^  one  man  of  wit  will  be  varied 
<    I  (<  HMiiMUhiiil  IVum  another.*' 

i*  \U   >M  i<4Qtiyii  ho  took  little  care  to  propitiate  the  wits ; 


for  he  seorasloavcrtl 
or  of  trath. 

«'  Sevenl,  is  their 
spitefbl  stnAes  at  i 
themaelves  |ili  ■■■■!  « 
Of  the  last  kiml^thiis 
ample  in  the  book  cBtHk^  a  T;^  ef  a  TU.  Had  Urn 
-wilting  been  pabHthril  ia  a 
are  justly  impatieat  of  al 
blished  rdigioo  ( 
woold  haye  leeeived  the 
the  (ate  of  this  ii 
protestant  kh^om, : 
mnnities,  he  has  aot  oaly  ( 
of  pnblick  feseotmeot,  hot  has  1 
bj  persons  of  great  ignre,  and  of  aD  i 
lent  party-men,  who  difered  in  aO  ftdagB  besides,  agreed 
in  their  torn  to  diow  particoha*  reqiect  and  friendship  to 
this  insolent  derider  of  the  wiMrship  of  his  oonntry,  till  at 
last  the  reputed  writer  is  not  only  gone  off  with  impunity, 
but  triumphs  in  his  dignity  and  preferment.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  inqaiiy  or  search  was  ever  made  after  this 
writing,  or  that  any  reward  was  ever  offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  auAor,  or  that  the  infamous  bobk  was  ever 
condemned  to  be  burnt  in  publick ;  whether  this  proceeds 
from  the  excessive  esteem  and  love  that  men  in  power, 
during  the  late  reign,  had  for  wit,  or  their  defect  of  seal 
and  concern  for  the  christian  religion,  will  be  determined 
best  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  their  cha- 
racter." 

In  another  place  he  speaks  with  becoming  abhorrence 
of  a  ''  godless  author,''  who  has  burlesqued  a  psalm.  This 
author  was  supposed  to  be  Pope,  who  published  a  reward 
for  any  one  that  would  produce  the  coiner  of  the  aocusa» 
tion,  but  never  denied  it ;  and  was  afterwards  the  perpo- 
taal  and  incessant  enemy  of  Blackmore. 

One  of  his  essays  is  upon  the  Spleen,  which  is  treated 
by  him  so  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  he  has  pub« 
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Kshed  the  game  thoughts  in  the  same  wordfl ;  first  in  the 
Lay  Monastery ;  then  in  the  Essay ;  and  then  in  the  pre- 
face to  a  Medical  Treatise  on  the  Spleen.  One  pass^^e, 
which  I  have  found  already  twice,  I  will  here  exhibit,  be- 
cause  I  think  it  better  imagined,  and  better  expressed, 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  common  tenour  of  his 
prose: 

**  As  the  several  combinations  of  splenetick  madness 
and  folly  produce  an  infinite  variety  of  irregular  under- 
standing, so  the  amicable  acconunodation  and  aUiance  be- 
tween several  virtues  and  vices  produce  an  equal  diversitj 
in  the  dispositions  and  manners  of  mankind;  whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  as  many  monstrous  and  absurd  pro- 
ducticms  are  found  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  intellectual  world. 
How  surprising  is  it  to  observe,  among  the  least  colpable 
men,  some  whose  minds  are  attracted  by  heav^i  and 
earth,  with  a  seeming  equal  force ;  some  who  are  proud 
of  humility ;  others  who  are  censorious  and  uncharitable, 
yet  self-denying  and  devout ;  some  who  join  contempt  of 
the  world  with  sordid  avarice ;  and  others  who  preserve  a 
great  degree  of  piety,  with  ili-natnre  and  ungovemed  pas- 
sions !  Nor  are  instances  of  this  inconsistent  mixture  less 
frequent  among  bad  men,  where  we  often,  with  admira- 
tion, see  persons  at  once  generous  and  unjust,  impious 
lovers  of  their  country,  and  flagitious  heroes,  good-natured 
sharpers,  immoral  men  of  honour,  and  libertines  who  will 
90oner  die  than  change  their  religion;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  repugnant  coalitions  of  so  high  a  degree  are 
found  but  in  a  part  of  mankind,  yet  none  of  the  whole 
mass,  either  good  or  bad,  are  entirely  exempted  from  some 
absurd  mixture." 

He,  about  this  time,  Aug.  22.  1716,  became  one  of  the 
elects  of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  and  was  soon  after, 
Oct.  1.  chosen  censor.  He  seems  to  have  arrived  late, 
whatever  was  the  reason,  at  his  medical  honours. 

UHvinK  -ucceeded  so  well  in  his  book  on  Creation,  by 
U  cl  '^^^'•^^'^"•'^^d  the  great  principle  of  aU  religion, 
U  thought  hi.  undertaking  imperfect,  unless  he,  likeSse 
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enforced  the  truth  oi  revelation ;  and,  for  that  purpose* 
added  another  poem  on  Redemption.  He  had,  likewise, 
i^ritten,  before  hia  Creation,  three  books  on  the  Nature 
of  Man. 

The  lovers  of  musical  devotion  have  always  wished  for 
a  more  happy  metrical  version  than  they  have  yet  obtained 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms :  this  wish  the  piety  of  Black  more 
led  him  to  gratify ;  and  he  produced,  1721,  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the   tunes  used 
in    churches;    which,  being  recommended  by  the  arch'^ 
bishops  and. many  bishops,  obtained  a  license  for  its  ad* 
mission  into  publick  worship :  but  no  admission  has  it  yet 
obtained,  nor  has  it  any  right  to  come  where  Brady  and 
Tate  have  got  possession.     Blackraore's  name  must  be 
added  to  those  of  many  others,  who,  by  the  same  attempt, 
have  obtained  only  the  prciise  of  meaning  welL 

He  was  not  yet  deterred  from  heroick  poetry.  There 
was  anqther  monarch  of  this  island,  for  he  did  not  fetch 
bis  heroes  from  foreign  countries,  whom  he  considered  as 
worthy  of  the  epick  muse ;  and  he  dignified  Alfred,  1723, 
with  twelve  books.  But  the  opinion  of  the  nation  was 
BOW  settled;  a  hero  introduced  by  Blackmore  was  not 
likely  to  find  either  respect  or  kindness ;  Alfred  took  his 
place  by  Eliza,  in  silence  and  darkness ;  benevolence  was 
aab^nied  to  favour,  and  malice  was  weary  of  insulting. 
Of  his  lour  epick  poems,  the  first  had  such  reputation  and 
popularity  as  enraged  the  criticks ;  the  second  was,  at  least, 
l^ttown  enough  to  be  ridiculed;  the  two  last  had  neither 
friends  nor  enemies. 

Contempt  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  which,  if  it  seizes  one 
part  of  a  chmracter,  corrupts  all  the  rest  by  degrees,  Black* 
more,  being  despised  as  a  poet,  was,  in  time,  neglected  as 
a  physician;  his  practice,  which  was  once  invidiously  great, 
forsook  iuMn  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  but  being  by  na- 
ture, or  by  principle,  averse  from  idleness,  he  employed  his 
unwelcome  leisure  in  writing  books  on  physick,  and  teach- 
ing others  to  cure  those  whom  he  could  himself  cure  no 
longer,   I  know  not  whether  I  can  enumerate  all  the  trea- 
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tifles  by  wUch  he  has  mdeayonred  to  diAue  the  art  of  heal- 
ing; fordiere  is  scareely  an j  distemper,  of  dreadiiil  name, 
which  he  has  not  tangfat  his  reader  how  to  oppose.  He  has 
written  on  the  smallpox,  with  a  Tehement  inTective  against 
inoculation;  on  consmnptions,  the  spleen,  the  gout,  the 
rheumatism,  the  king's  eyfl,  the  dropsy,  the  jaundice,  the 
stone,  the  diabetes,  and  the  plague. 

Of  those  books,  if  I  had  read  them,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  be  able  to  giye  a  critical  account.     I 
have  been  told  that  there  is  something  in  them  of  vexatioB 
and  discontent,  discovered  by  a  perpetual  attempt  to  de- 
grade physick  from  its  sublimity,  and  to  represent  it  as 
attainable  without  much  previous  or  conccmiitant  learning. 
By  the  transient  glances  which  I  have  thrown  upon  them, 
I  have  observed  an  affected  contempt  of  the  ancients,  and 
a  supercilious  derision  of  transmitted  knowledge.     Of  this 
indecent  arrogance,  the  following  quotation,  from  his  pre- 
face to  the  treatise  on  the  smallpox,  will  afford  a  specimen ; 
in  which,  when  the  reader  finds,  what  I  fear  is  true,  that, 
when  he  was  censuring  Hippocrates,  he  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  aphorism  and  apophthegm,  he  will  not 
pay  much  regard  to  his  determinations  concerning  ancient 
learning. 

"  As  for  this  book  of  aphorisms,  it  is  like  my  lord  Bacon's 
of  the  same  title,  a  book  of  jests,  or  a  grave  collection  of 
trite  and  trifling  observations ;  of  which  though  many  are 
true  and  certain,  yet  they  signify  nothing,  and  may  afford 
diversion,  but  no  instruction ;  most  of  them  being  much 
inferior  to  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  which 
d^vwWk"'*  T^  "'^"'  ^""^  ^«  are  entertained  every 
Senir/;  '^  r"^  -^ntiments  at  the  table-oonversation 
Of  ingenious  and  learned  men  " 

ani  ^llTh!!ll7*  ''"''*'*''  "^  '«"'«  '»''-  ^  *»*»«  disgrace, 

to  me^T/w^S^L'r''''''  disbgenuous  and  unjust 

to  another  hooC^inJ^"'^  ^  "*"'"«^  '•»  *»"«  ?«««« 

OK.  a.  .f  I  condemned  and  exposed  all  leaming. 
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thoQgh  they  knew  I  declared  that  I  greatly  honoured  and 
esteemed  all  men  of  superiour  literature  and  erudition ;  and 
that  I  only  undervalued  false  or  superficial  learning,  that 
signifies  nothing  for  the  service  of  mankind;  and  that»  as 
to  physick,  I  expressly  affirmed  that  learning  must  be 
joined  with  native  genius,  to  iqake  a  physician  of  the  first 
rank;  but  if  those  talents  are  separated,  I  asserted,  and  do 
still  insist,  that  a  man  of  native  sagacity  and  diligence  will 
prove  a  more  able  and  useful  practiser,  than  a  heavy  no- 
tional scholar,  encumbered  with  a  heap  of  confused  ideas." 

He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  physician,  but  produced, 
likewise,  a  work  of  a  different  kind ;  a  true  and  impar- 
tial History  of  the  Conspiracy  against  King  William,  of 
glorious  memory,  in  the  year  1685,  This  I  have  never 
seen,  but  suppose  it,  at  least,  compiled  with  integrity.  ~ 
He  eng^aged,  likewise,  in  theological  controversy,  and  wrote 
two  books  against  the  Arians ;  Just  Prejudices  against  the 
Arian.  Hypothesis ;  and  Modem  Arians  unmasked.  An- 
other of  his  works  is  Natural  Theology,  or  Moral  Duties 
considered  apart  from  Positive;  with  some  observations 
on  the  Desirableness  and  Necessity  of  a  supernatural  Re- 
yelation.  This  was  the  last  book  that  he  published.  He 
left  behind  him  the  Accomplished  Preacher,  or  an  Essay 
upon  Divine  Eloquence;  which  was  printed,  after  his 
death,  by  Mr.  White,  of  Nayland,  in  Essex,  die  minister 
who  attended  his  death-bed,  and  testified  the  fervent  piety 
of  his  last  hours.  He  died  on  the  eighth  of  October, 
1729. 

Bladimore,  by  the  unremitted  enmity  of  the  wits,  whom 
he  provoked  more  by  his  virtue  than  his  dulness,  has  been 
exposed  to  worse  treatment  than  he  deserved.  His  name 
was  so  long  used  to  point  every  epigram  upon  dull  writers, 
that  it  became,  at  last,  a  by-word  of  contempt;  but  it 
deserves  observation,  that  malignity  takes  hold  only  of  his 
writings,  and  that  his  life  passed  without  reproach,  eyen 
when  his  boldness  of  reprehension  naturally  turned  upon 
him  many  eyes  desirous  to  espy  faults,  which  many  tongues 
would  have  made  haste  to  publish.     But  those  who  could 
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not  blame,  could,  at  least,  forbear  to  praise,  and,  therefore* 
of  his  private  Jife  and  domesticL  character  there  are  no 
memorials. 

As  an  author  he  maj  justly  claim  the  honours  of  mag- 
nanimity. The  incessant  attacks  of  his  enemies,  whether 
serious  or  merry,  are  never  discovered  to  have  disturbed 
his  quiet,  or  to  have  lessened  his  confidence  in  himself; 
they  neither  awed  him  to  silence  nor  to  caution;  they 
neither  provoked  him  to  petulance,  nor  depressed  him  to 
complaint.  While  the  distributors  of  literary  fame  were 
endeavouring  to  depreciate  and  degrade  him,  he  either 
despised  or  defied  them,  wrote  on  as  he  had  written  be- 
fore, and  never  turned  aside  to  quiet  them  by  civility,  or 
repress  them  by  confutation. 

He  depended  with  great  security  on  his  own  powers, 
and  perhaps  was,  for  that  reason,  less  diligent  in  perusing 
books.  '  Hb  literature  was,  I  think,  but  small.  What  he 
knew  of  antiquity,  I  suspect  him  to  have  gathered  from 
modem  compilers ;  but,  though  he  could  not  boast  of  much 
critical  knowledge,  his  mind  was  stored  with  general  prin- 
ciples, and  he  left  minute  researches  to  those  whom  he 
considered  as  little  minds. 

With  this  disposition  he  wrote  most  of  his  poems.  Hav- 
ing formed  a  magnificent  design,  he  was  careless  of  parti- 
cular and  subordinate  elegancies ;  he  studied  no  niceties 
of  versification ;  he  waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy ;  but 
caught  his  first  thoughts  in  the  first  words  in  which  they 
were  presented :  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  saw  beyond 
his  own  performances,  or  had  ever  elevated  his  views  to 
that  ideal  perfection,  which  every  genius,  bom  to  excel,  is 
condemned  always  to  pursue,  and  never  overtake.  In  the 
first  suggestions  of  his  imagination  he  acquiesced;  he 
thought  them  good,  and  did  not  seek  for  better.  His 
works  may  be  read  a  long  time  without  the  occurrence  of 
a  single  line  that  stands  prominent  from  the  rest. 

The  poem  on  Creation  has,  however,  the  appearance  of 
more  circumspection ;  it  wants  neither  harmony  of  num- 
hers,  accuraey  of  thought,  nor  elegance  of  diction :  it  has 
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either  been  written  with  great  cn^,  or,  what  cannot  be 
imagined  of  so  long  a  work,  with  inch  feticitj  as  made 
c^are  less  necessary. 

Its  two  constituent  parts  are  ratiocination  and  descrip- 
tion. To  reason  in  verse,  is  allowed  to  be  difficult ;  but 
Blackmore  not  only  reasons  in  verse,  but  very  often  rea- 
sons poetically ;  and  finds  the  art  of  uniting  ornament  with 
strength,  and  ease  with  closeness.  This  is  a  skill  which 
Pope  might  have  condescended  to  learn  from  him,  when 
he  needed  it  so  much  in  his  Moral  Essays. 

In  his  descriptions,  both  of  life  and  nature,  the  poet  and 
the  philosopher  happily  jcooperate ;  truth  is  recommended 
by  elegance,  and  elegance  sustained  by  truth. 

In  the  structure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not  only  the 
greater  parts  are  properly  consecutive,  but  the  didactick 
and  fllustrative  paragraphs  are  so  happily  mingled,  that 
labour  is  relieved  by  pleasure,  and  the  attention  is  led  on, 
through  a  long  succession  of  varied  excellence,  to  the  ori- 
ginal position,  the  fundamental  principle  of  wisdom  and  of 
virtue. 

As  the  heroick  poems  of  Blackmore  are  now  little  read, 
it  is  thought  proper  to  insert,  as  a  specimen  from  Prince 
Arthur,  the  song  of  Mopas,  mentioned  by  MoUneux. 

But  that  whidi  Arthur  with  most  pleasure  heard. 
Were  noble  strains,  by  Mopes  sung,  the  bard 
Who  to  his  harp  in  lofty  verse  began. 
And  through  the  secret  maze  of  nature  ran. 
He  the  great  spirit  sung,  that  all  things  fiU'd, 
That  the  tumultuous  waves  of  chaos  stUl'd: 
Whose  nod  dispos'd  the  jarring  seeds  to  peaee. 
And  made  the  wars  of  hostile  atoms  cease. 
All  beings  we  in  fruitful  nature  find. 
Proceeded  from  the  great  eternal  mind ; 
Streams  of  his  unexheiusted  spring  of  power. 
And  cherish'd  with  bis  influence,  endure. 
He  spread  the  pure  eerulean  fields  on  hi^, 
And  arch'd  the  chambers  of  the  vaulted  sky, 

s2 
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EflmfEin  n  tfe  I^emi  is.  gluci  i 

fi^r  4db«»  rtasp  to  sloBei^  «i^  1 

F^  Am  tWv  cfyital  ^Bsrio  to  Ae  I 

II««r  MM  are  kid  ia  tniBi,  tkit  kiadkd  ij 

Iff  fcarmbw  im  bf  ni^  abooi  tke  dcr; 

IlDPfT  Mint  in  windi  Uovr  with  imprtiMws  ftm. 

And  emrrf  rain  wiiere  tlwjr  bend  their  eomie, 

Wtiil«  Mme  ewwpife  to  fiirm  s  gentle  Iveene, 

To  fim  the  air,  and  play  among  the  trees; 

Unw  MOM,  enfBf(d,  grow  turbulent  and  lood, 

Vmt  In  the  bowek  of  a  frowning  dond^ 

Tlmi  ctrfiok«,  a«  if  the  axis  of  the  world 

Wttn  tirok«i.  and  beav'n't  bright  tow'rs  were  downwards 

liiirlU 
lln  MMiiii  how  i^Mfth'M  wide  ball,  at  Jove's  command, 
ma  III  ihn  iniam  mi  airy  columns  stand; 
Ami!  \\m  dm  wml  «f  plants,  in  prison  held. 
Am*  Umml  with  slugKMi  fetters,  lies  conceal'd, 
nil  ^\ \\\\  Uin  mirUigs  ^varm  beams,  almost  releas'd 
jM^u  \\^^^  s\yM  m\^U%,  wUU  which  it  lay  opprest, 
H«*  ^  \m\\  m^^Huk  m^l  umhtm  tht^  teeming  earth 
Mv^^^Nv  \^s  m\\  UUhu  wUh  iW  s|woutiiig  birth: 
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The  active  spirit  freedom  seeks  in  vain^ 
It  only  works  and  twists  a  stronger  chain ; 
Urging  its  prison's  sides  to  break  away. 
It  makes  that  wider,  where  'tis  fore'd  to  stay : 
Till,  having  form'd  its  living  house,  it  rears 
Its  head,  and  in  a  tender  plant  appears. 
Hence  springs  the  oak,  the  beauty  of  the  grove. 
Whose  stately  trunk  fierce  storms  can  scarcely  move. 
Hence  grow]^  the  cedar,  hence  the  swelling  vine 
Does  round  the  elm  its  purple  clusters  t^vine. 
Hence  painted  flowers  Uie  smiling  gardens  bless. 
Both  with  their  fragrant  scent  and  gaudy  dress. 
Hence  the  white  lily  in  full  beauty  grows. 
Hence  the  blue  violet,  and  blushing  rose. 
He  sung  how  sunbeams  brood  upon  the  earth. 
And  in  the  glebe  hatch  such  a  num'rous  birth ; 
Which  way  the  genial  warmth  in  summer  storms 
Turns  putrid  vapours  to  a  bed  of  worms; 
How  rain,  transform'd  by  this  prplifick  power. 
Falls  from  the  clouds  an  animated  shower. 
He  sung  the  embryo's  growth  within  the  womb. 
And  how  the  parts  their  various  shapes  assume; 
With  what  rare  art  the  wondrous  structure's  wrought. 
From  one  crude  mass  to  such  perfection  brought ; 
That  no  part  useless,  none  misplac'd  we  see. 
None  are  forgot,  and  more  would  monstrous  be. 


F  E  N  T  O  N. 

Thb  brevity  with  wUdi  I  m  to  wiite  the  accoKt  of 
Elijah  FeotOD,  is  not  the  eAset  of  iadMevmee  or  me^ 
gence.  I  hare  aongfat  inteHigenee  among  him  refa^kos  in 
his  native  county,  bnt  have  not  obtained  it. 

He  was  born  near  Newcasde,  in  Staflbrddue,  of  an  an- 
cient family',  whose  estate  was  very  eonadeiable ;  bot  he 
was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  and  beii^  therefore, 
necessarily  destined  to  smae  Incrative  employmeot,  was 
sent  first  to  school,  and  afterwards  to  Conbridge*,  but 
with  many  other  wise  and  virtuous  men,  who,  at  that  time 
of  discord  and  debate,  consuHed  conscience,  whether  wdl 
or  ill  informed,  more  than  interest,  he  doidited  the  legality 

7  He  WW  bom  at  SImHoii,  new  Newcasde,  Maj  20,  1683 ;  and  wis  ^ 
youngett  of  eleren  chiMreB  of  John  Ftetoo.  an  attonwy-al-lcw,  and  one  of  the 
coroneri  of  tiie  oomty  of  Staierd.  ifis luher dvd  in  ISM;  and Inagiave,  in 
the  church-yard  of  Stoke  upon  Trent,  b  dittiBgnbhed  by  Ae  fnUawtng  elegant 
lAtin  intcription  (rom  the  pen  of  his  ion : 

H*  3*  Eta 

JOSANNIS  FaifTOlf, 

de  Shelton 
antiqtta  ttirpe  generosss : 
jwcta  rt  liqnias  oonjngii 

Catbcrikjb 

forma,  moribua,  pietate, 

Optimo  viro  dignimimni : 

Qui 

intemerata  in  ecclesiam  fide, 

et  virtutibiu  intaminatis  enituit ; 

necQOQ  ingenii  lepore 

boQi«  artibus  ezpoliti, 

ac  aoimo  etga  omnet  benevolo, 

iibi  suisque  jucundiu  vixit. 

Decern  anno*  uxori  dilectc  rapentes 

magnum  tui  dcsiderium  bonis 

omnibus  reliquit, 

anno  i  '^^^  human®  1694, 
)  aBUtuBua>66. 

See  Gent.  Mag.  1791,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  703.    N. 
»  He  was  ent«ed  of  Je«»  coUege,  and  took  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1704  -  bnt 
^^S^all''?.'  '"^  ^'  "^"^'"'^  S«auat.s,that  he  re:S::^:V;?26X 
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of  the  gOTenunenty  and»  refosing  to  qualify  himself  for 
publick  employment  by  the  oaths  required,  left  the  uni- 
versity without  a  degree ;  but  I  never  heard  that  the  en- 
tlmutiasm  of  opposition  impelled  him  to  separation  from  the 
church. 

By  this  perverseness  of  integrity  he  was  driven  out  a 
commoner  of  nature,  excluded  from  the  tegular  modes  of 
profit  and  prosperity,  and  reduced  to  pick  up  a  livelihood 
uncertain  and  fortuitous ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  kept  his  name  unsullied,  and  never  suflTered  himself  to 
be  reduced,  like  too  many  of  the  same  sect,  to  mean  arts 
and  dishonourable  shifts.  Whoever  mentioned  Fentoif, 
mentioned  him  with  honour. 

The  life  that  passes  in  penury  must  necessarily  pass  in 
obscurity.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  Fenton  from  year  to 
year,  or  to  discover  what  means  he  used  for  his  support. 
He  was  awhile  secretary  to  Charles,  earl  of  Orrery,  in 
Flanders,  and  tutor  to  his  young  son,  who  afterwards  men* 
tioned  him  with  great  esteem  and  tenderness.  He  was, 
at  one  time,  assistant  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Bonwicke,  in 
Surrey ;  and  at  another  kept  a  school  for  himself  at  Seven* 
oaks,  in  Kent,  which  he  brought  into  reputation ;  but  was 
persuaded  to  leave  it,  1710,  by  Mr.  St.  John,  with  pro* 
mises  of  a  more  honourable  employment. 

Hb  opinions,  as  he  was  a  nonjuror,  seem  not  to  have 
been  remarkably  rigid.  He  wrote  with  great  zeal  and  af» 
fection  the  praises  of  queen  Anne,  and  very  willingly  and 
liberaily  extolled  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  was, 
1707,  at  the  height  of  his  glory. 

He  expressed  still  more  attention  to  Marlborough  and 
Us  family  by  an  elegiack  pastoral  on  the  marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  which  could  be  prompted  only  by  respect  or  kind- 
ness; for  neither  the  duke  nor  dutchess  desired  the  praise, 
or  liked  the  cost  of  patronage. 

The  elegance  of  bis  poetry  entitled  him  to  the  company 
of  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  the  amiableness  of  his  manners 
made  him  loved  wherever  he  was  known.  Of  his  friend- 
ship to  Southern  and  Pope  there  are  lasting  monuments. 
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He  publifihedy  in  1707*,  a  collection  of  poems. 

B J  Pope  be^was  once  placed  in  a  station  that  mig^ht  h»?e 
been  of  great  advantage.  Craggs,  when  he  was  advanced 
to  be  secretary  of  state,  about  1720,  feeling  his  own  want 
of  literature,  desired  Pope  to  procure  him  an  instnicter, 
by  whose  lielp  he  might  supply  the  <leficiencies  of  his  edu- 
cation. Pope  recommended  Fenton,  in  whom  Craggs 
found  all  that  be  was  seeking.  There  was  now  a  prospect 
of  ease  and  plenty,  for  Fenton  had  merit,  and  Craggs  had 
generosity ;  but  the  smallpox  suddenly  put  an  end  to  the 
pleasing  expectation. 

When  Pope,  after  the  great  success  of  his  Iliad,  un- 
dertook the  Odyssey,  being,  as  it  seems,  weary  of  trans- 
lating, ho  determined  to  engage  auxiliaries.  Twelve 
books  he  took  to  himself,  and  twelve  he  distributed  be- 
tween Broome  and  Fenton :  the  books  allotted  to  Fenton 
were  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  nineteenth,  and  the  twen- 
tieth. It  is  observable,  that  he  did  not  take  the  eleventh, 
which  he  had  before  translated  into  blank  verse ;  neither 
did  Pope  claim  it,  but  committed  it  to  Broome.  How  the 
two  associates  performed  their  parts  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  poetry,  who  have  never  been  able  to  distinguish 
their  books  from  those  of  Pope. 

In  1723  was  performed  his  tragedy  of  Mariamne;  to 
which  Southern,  at  whose  house  it  was  written,  is  said  to 
have  contributed  such  hints  as  his  theatrical  experience 
supplied.  When  it  was  shown  to  Cibber,  it  was  rejected 
by  him,  with  the  additional  insolence  of  advising  Fenton 
to  engage  himself  in  some  employment  of  honest  labour, 
by  which  he  might  obtain  that  support  which  he  could 
never  hope  from  his  poetry.  The  play  was  acted  at  the 
other  theatre ;  and  the  brutal  petulance  of  Cibber  was 
confuted,  though,  perhaps,  not  shamed,  by  general  ap- 
plause. Fenton*s  profits  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
near  a  thousand  pounds,  with  which  he  discharged  a  debt 
contracted  by  his  littendance  at  court. 

•  1717.    M. 
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Fenton  seems  to  have  had  some  pecaliar  system  of  versi- 
fication. Mariamne  is  written  in  lines  of  ten  syllables, 
with  few  of  those,  redundant  terminations  which  the  drama 
not  only  admits,  but  requires,  as  more  nearly  approaching 
to  real  dialogue.  The  tenour  of  his  verse  is  so  uniform  that 
it  cannot  be  thought  casual ;  and  yet  upon  what  principle 
he  so  constructed  it,  is  diflScult  to  discover. 

The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my  mind  a  very  trifling 
occurrence.  Fenton  was  one  day  in  the  company  of 
Broome,  his  associate,  and  Ford,  a  clergyman  ^,  at  that 
time  too  well  known,  whose  abilities,  instead  of  furnishing 
convivial  merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  dissolute,  might 
have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the  virtuous  and  the 
wise.  They  determined  all  to  see  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  which  was  acted  that  night;  and  Teuton,  as  a 
dramatick  poet,  took  them  to  the  stage-door ;  where  the 
door-keeper,  inquiring  who  they  were,  was  told  that  they 
were  three  very  necessary  men,  Ford,  Broome^  and  Fen- 
ton. The  nanie  in  the  play,  which  Pope  restored  to 
Brook,  was  then  Broome. 

It  was,  perhaps,  after  his  play  that  he  undertook  to  re- 
vise the  punctuation  of  Milton's  poems,  which,  as  the  au- 
thor neither  wrote  the  original  copy,  nor  corrected  the 
press,  was  supposed  capable  of  amendment.  To  this  edi- 
tion he  prefixed  a  short  and  elegant  account  of  Milton's 
life,  written,  at  once,  with  tenderness  and  integrity. 

He  published,  likewise,  1729,  a  very  splendid  edition  of 
Waller,  with  notes  often  useful,  often  entertaining,  but  too 
much  extended  by  long  quotations  from  Clarendon.  Illus- 
trations drawn  from  a  book  so  easily  consulted,  should  be 
made  by  reference  rather  than  transcription. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calm  and  pleasant.  The 
relict  of  sir  William  Trumbull  invited  him,  by  Pope's  re- 
commendation, to  educate  her  son;  whom  he  first  in- 
structed at  home,  and  then  attended  to  Cambridge.    The 

^  Ford  was  Johiuon's  relation,  his  mother's  nephew,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  original  of  the  parson  in  Hogarth's  Modem  Midnight  Conversation.  See 
Boswell,  i.  and  iii.    £d. 


!»•  FWTim- 


M  a  BMUi  io  die  higfcriit  degree  amidUe  aai  exedleat. 
Much  was  die  diameter  givea  him  by  the  eari  of  Oneiy, 
hif  papil;  toch  it  the  testawny  of  Pope^;  and  sadi  wne 
tba  •oflraget  of  all  who  eoaid  boait  of  Us  aeqaaaitimre. 

By  a  foraMT  writer  of  kb  life%  a  story  is  told,  winch 
otifbt  not  to  be  forgottea.  He  ased,  in  the  hitter  part  of 
bis  time,  to  pay  bis  refartioos  ia  the  eouatiy  a  yearly  visit. 
At  an  ODtortainnieBt  made  for  the  family  by  his  elder  bro- 
(hitr,  be  obsenred,  that  oae  of  bis  sbters,  who  had  married 
iinfortunatoly,  was  absent,  aad  foaod,  apon  inqoiry,  that 
ilUf rMN«  bad  made  bar  tbooght  uowortby  of  invitedon.  As 
ulta  WMH  Hi  110  irraat  distooce,  be  refused  to  sit  at  the  taUe 
Mil  uliit  wiiM  oMm\,  nnil,  when  she  bad  taken  her  place,  was 
oimuImI  III  Nhow  httr  |mrti«ular  attention. 

HIM  iiMJIitnlliMt  uf  fiot^ms  is  now  to  be  considered.  The 
imUi  Im  ||u>  Mmii  in  written  upon  a  common  plan,  without 
Mih  niuuhiu  MMMlMHtiiifM  (  but  its  greatest  fault  is  its  length. 

•    ''»'l-   \U   t»«Uu«mtmM*HMi«««lii,  whtiwyf,  mCibbcr'iLiYCfofthePbete, 
\\  t»  »«v  »  , ,  »M  a  \\\\*  ,uu  ( tliilH  t>iim  «  K«nUtmM  reiidcnt  ia  StafforJshiie.    M. 
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No  pipem  shoold  be  long  of  which  the  purpose  is  only  to 
strike  the  fancy,  without  enlightening  the  understanding 
by  precept,  ratiocination,  or  narrative.  A  blaze  first 
pleases,  and  then  tires  the  sight. 

Of  Florelio  i)  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  an  occasional 
pastoral,  which  implies  sometiiing  neither  natural  nor  arti* 
ficial,  neither  comick  nor  serious. 

The  next  ode  is  irregular,  and,  therefore,  defective.  As 
the  sentiments  are  pious,  they  cannot  easily  be  new ;  for 
mrhat  can  be  added  to  topicks  on  which  successive  ages 
have  been  emptoyed ! 

Of  the  Paraphrase  on  Isaiah  nothing  very  favourable 
can  be  said.  Sublime  and  solemn  prose  gains  little  by  a 
change  to  bhnk  verse ;  and  the  paraphrast  has  deserted 
hia  originaU  by  admitting  images  not  Asiatick,  at  least  not 
Jadaical: 

Returning  peace, 
Dove-ey'd*  and  rob'd  in  white. 

Of  his  petty  poems,  some  are  very  trifling,  without  any 
thing  to  be  praised,  either  in  the  thought  or  expression. 
He  is  unlucky  in  his  competitions ;  he  tells  the  same  idle 
tale  with  Congreve,  and  does  not  tell  it  so  well.  He 
trandates  from  Ovid  the  same  epistle  as  Pope ;  but,  I  am 
afraid,  not  with  equal  happiness. 

To  examine  his  performances,  one  by  one,  would  be 
tedious.  His  translation  from  Homer  into  blank  verse 
will  find  few  readers,  while  another  can  be  had  in  rhyme. 
The  piece  addressed  to  Lambarde  is  no  disagreeable  spe^ 
cimen  c^  epistolary  poetry ;  and  h»  ode  to  the  lord  Gower 
was  pronounced,  by  Pope,  the  next  ode  in  the  English 
language  to  Drydea's  Cecilia.  Fenton  may  be  justly 
styled  an  excellent  versifier  and  a  good  poet* 

Whatever  I  have  said  of  Fenton  is  confirmed  by  Pope 
in  a  letteV,  by  which  he  communicated  to  Broome  an  ac- 
count of  his  death : 
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TO 

The  Rev^.  Mr.  BROOME, 
At  PuLHAM,  near  Harlbstonb 
Nor 
[By  Becclbs  Bag.]         Suppolkb 

I  intended  to  write  to  yon  on  this  melancholy  sobject, 
the  death  of  Mr.  Fenton,  before  y"  came ;  bnt  stayed  to 
have  informed  myself  &  yon  of  y*  circomstanccfis  of  it. 
All  I  hear  is,  that  he  feh  a  Gradual  Decay,  tho*  so  early 
in  life,  &  was  declining  for  5  or  6  months.    It  was  not, 
as  I  apprehended,  the  Gout  in  his  Stomach,  but  I  believe 
rather  a  Complication  first  of  Gross  Homonrs,  as  he  was 
naturally  corpulent,  not  dischar^g  themselves,  as  he  used 
no  sort  of  Exercise.    No  man  better  bore  y*  approaches 
of  his  Dissolution  (as  I  am  told)  or  with  less  ostentation 
yielded  up  his  Being.    The  great  modesty  w*^  yon  know 
was  natural  to  him,  and  y*  great  Contempt  he  Imd  for  all 
Sorts  of  Vanity  and  Parade,  never  appeared  more  than  in 
his  last  moments:   He  had  a  conscious  Satisfaction  (no 
doubt)  in  acting  right,  in  feeling  himself  honest,  troe,  & 
unpretending  to  more  than  was  his  own.    So  he  dyed,  as 
he  lived,  with  that  secret,  yet  sufficient.  Contentment. 

As  to  any  Papers  left  behind  him,  I  dare  say  they  can 
be  but  few ;  for  this  reason :  He  never  wrote  out  of  Vanity, 
or  thought  much  of  the  Applause  of  Men.  I  know  an 
Instance  where  he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  his  own  merit 
that  way ;  and  if  we  join  to  this  his  natural  Love  of  Ease, 
I  fancy  we  must  expect  little  of  this  sort :  at  least  I  hear  of 
none  except  some  few  further  remarks  on  Waller  (w*^  his 
cautious  integrity  made  him  leave  an  order  to  be  given  to 
Mr.  Tonson)  and  periiaps,  tho'  'tis  many  years  since  I  saw 
it,  a  TranalaUon  of  y  first  Book  of  Oppian.  He  had  begun 
a  Tragedy  of  Dion,  but  made  smaU  progress  in  it 

As  to  his  other  affairs,  he  died  poor,  but  honest,  leaving 
no  DebU.  or  Legacies ;  except  of  a  few  p*^  to  Mr.  Tram- 
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bull  and  my  Lady,  in  token  of  respect,  Gratefulness,  and 
mutual  Esteem. 

I  shall  with  pleasure  take  upon  me  to  draw  this  amiable, 
quiet,  deserving,  unpretending.  Christian  and  Philosophical 
character,  in  his  Epitaph.  There  Truth  may  be  spoken  in 
a  few  words :  as  for  Flourish,  &  Oratory,  &  Poetry,  I  leave 
them  to  younger  and  more  lively  Writers,  such  as  love 
writing  for  writing  sake,  &  w^  rather  show  their  own  Fine 
Parts,  ff^  Report  the  valuable  ones  of  any  other  man.  So 
the  Elegy  I  renounce. 

I  condole  with  yon  from  my  heart,  on  the  loss  of  so 
worthy  a  man,  and  a  Friend  to  us  both.  Now  he  is  gone, 
I  must  tell  you  he  has  done  you  many  a  good  office,  and 
set  your  character  in  y*  fairest  light,  to  some  who  either 
mistook  you,  or  knew  you  not.  I  doubt  not  he  has  done 
the  same  for  me. 

Adieu :  Let  us  love  his  Memory,  and  profit  by  his  ex- 
ample.   I  am  very  sincerely 

D'Sili, 

Your  affectionate 

&  real  Servant, 

A.  POPK. 
Aug.  2S^  1730. 
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with  reycrencc,  too  great  (or  any  other  atteDtioii,  stmnUed 
at  a  stool,  and  fallmg  forward  threw  down  a  weighs 
japan  scieen.  The  princess  started,  the  ladies  screamed, 
and  poor  Gay,  after  all  the  distoihance,  was  still  to  read 
his  play'. 

The  fate  of  the  Captiyes,  which  was  acted  at  Dniiy- 
lane  in  1723-4,  I  know  not^  hnt  he  now  thought  himself 
in  favour,  and  undertook,  1726,  to  write  a  volume  of  fiibles 
for  the  improvement  of  the  young  duke  of  Cumberland. 
For  this  he  is  said  to  have  been  promised  a  reward,  which 
he  had,  doubtless,  magnified  with  all  the  wild  expectations 
of  indigence  and  vanity. 

Next  year  the  prince  and  princess  became  king  and 
queen,  and  Gay  was  to  be  great  and  happy ;  but,  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  household,  he  found  himself  appointed 
gentleman  usher  to  the  princess  Louisa.  By  this  offer  he 
thought  himself  insulted,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  queen, 
that  he  was  too  old  for  the  place.  There  seem  to  have 
been  many  machinations  employed  afterwards  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  diligent  court  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Howard,  after- 
wards countess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  much  beloved  by  the 
king  and  queen,  to  engage  her  interest  for  his  promotion; 
but  solicitations,  verses,  and  flatteries,  were  thrown  away; 
the  lady  heard  them,  and  did  nothing. 

All  the  pain  which  he  suffered  from  the  neglect,  or,  as 
he,  perhaps,  termed  it,  the  ingratitude  of  the  court,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  driven  away  by  the  unexampled 
Niiocess  of  the  Beggars'  Opera.  This  play,  written  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  musical  Italian  drama,  was  first  offered  to  Cib- 
bf^r  and  his  brethren  at  DruryJane,  and  rejected ;  it  being 
then  carried  to  Biph,  bad  the  effect,  as  was  ludicrously 
saidp  of  making  Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay. 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  wish  to 

I  Thii  miahap  of  Oay't  it  said  to  have  suggested  the  story  of  the  acholar'a 
haahfulnm  in  the  I67th  Rambler ;  and  to  similar  stories  in  the  Adventurtr  and 
lUpton's  Variety.    Eo. 

^  It  waa  acted  aaytn  nighis.  The  author's  third  night  was  by  command  of 
thtir  royal  hlghntsses.    R.  e  / 
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know  the  original  and  progress,  I  liave  inserted  the  rela- 
tion whi(Sh  Spence  has  given  in  Pope's  words. 

*'  Dr.  Swift  had  been  observing  once  to  Mr.  Gay,  what 
an  odd  pretty  sort  of  a  thing  a  Newgate  pastoral  might 
make.  Gay  was  inclined  to  try  at  such  a  thing,  for  some 
time ;  but  afterwsurds  thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  a 
comedy  on  the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave  rise  to  the 
Beggars'  Opera.  He  began  on  it;  and  when  first  he 
mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the  doctor  did  not  much  like  the 
project.  As  he  carried  it  on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to 
both  of  us,  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correction,  or  a 
word  or  two  ef  advice ;  but  it  was  wholly  of  his  own  writing. 
When  it  was  done,  neither  of  us  thought  it  would  suc- 
ceed. We  showed  it  to  Congreve ;  who,  after  reading  it 
over,  said,  it  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be  damned  con- 
foundedly. We  were  all,  at  the  first  night  of  it,  in  great  un- 
certainty of  the  event ;  till  we  were  very  much  encouraged 
by  overhearing  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  sat  in  the  next 
box  to  us,  say,  '  It  will  do— it  must  do !  I  see  it  in  the 
eyes  of  them.'  This  was  a  good  while  hedxe  the  first  act 
was  over,  and  so  gave  us  ease  soon ;  for  that  duke,  besides 
his  own  good  taste,  has  a  particular  knack,  as  any  one 
now  living,  in  discovering  the  taste  of  the  publick.  He 
was  quite  right  in  this,  as  usual ;  the  good-nature  of  the  au- 
dience appeared  stronger  and  stronger  every  act,  and  ended 
in  a  clamour  of  applause." 

Its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in  the  notes  to  the  Dun- 
ciad. 

*'  This  piece  was  received  with  greater  applause  than 
was  ever  known.  Besides  being  acted  in  London  sixty- 
three  days,  without  interruption,  and  renewed  the  next 
season  with  equal  applause,  it  spread  into  all  the  great 
towns  of  England ;  was  played  in  many  places  to  the  thir- 
tieth and  fortieth  time ;  at  Bath  and  Bristol  fifty,  &€.  It 
made  its  progress  into  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where 
it  was  performed  twenty-four  days  successively.  The  ladies 
carried  about  with  them  the  favourite  song^  of  it  in  fans, 

f2 
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of  It  was  not  confined  to  the  author  only.  *»  1^ 
«^t«l  Polly,  till  then  obscure,  became,  all  at  o«oe,^^ 
Toarite  of  4e  town ;  her  pictures  -e^"^"!^;^  ^ 
in  g„»t  narnbem;  her  life  written,  books  of  lette«  «^ 
reiSTto  her  pnbluAed.  «h1  pamphlets  made  even  oH^ 
^Tings  and  jests.  Fnrthennore.  it  drove  oat  of  E^d^ 
^^t  ««on.  the  Itdku.  opera,  which  had  earned  Jl 
before  it  for  ten  years."  «^„#;«, 

Of  this  perfonia-ce.  when  it  was  printed.  *»•«  «^P^ 
was  diffe,«.t.  acconlingto  the  different  opuMon  ofilsr^ 
e«.     Swift  co«n.ended  it  for  the  excellen.*  of  .to  m^ 
mlitr.  as  a  piece  that  "  placed  all  kinds  of  vice  m  to 
stn»««t  and -ost  odions  light;'  but  otber^J^i^^ 
th^Tor.  Hemne.  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterb«y. 
cMtsaivd  it.  as  eiTing  encoaiagwneot  not  only  to  ^^ 
lo  «!««.  bT  making  a  hiehwavinan  the  hero,  and  dB- 
■M«»DC  him/at  last,  unpunished.     It  has  been  even  saia, 
that.  atVr  the  exhilntioB  of  the  Be^ars*  Opera,  the  gw>P 
of  robbers  were  evideathr  ninhiptied. 

Both  these  de<-i»)ons  we  sarelr  exaggerated.  ThepUj. 
KKe  HMMT  others,  was  plainly  written  only  to  divert,  «»- 
KMit  aax  BHwal  paip^vc^.  and'  is.  therefore,  not  likely  to  do 
|?»d;  WW  ««B  it  be  cv«c«i^ed.  withowt  -ore  specotofw 
tkMk  KiV  iv<|«iiv$  or  admits,  to  be  prodactiTe  of  nvci 
exiU  Uij:4iwux«en  and  bv^tt.^breaLers  seMoa  fteqoe»< 
the  v'^\ho»>a^.\Y  auniV  ta  any  «4eeaat  diversion;  ■«" 
it  ivvskV*  tW  *ay  «sie  to  ics^j»e  tk»t  he  may  «*  " 
*«V«x.  WvJWK*  W  sw*  Macbeth  r^pnered   ap<»  "* 

»tA<Vv 

tV,x  %sSwjv».  bs^wv-xtY.  or  *»?«»e  other,  rather  poWw 
tW«a  »«K««u.  ^»iu«ed  **ch  .^vj^^nc^.  tktf  when  Gay  f^ 
<iv%>»>>A  a  jtl^^^>»i  isijt,  aavl^er  ^*>  »um-  o«  Ptolly.  it  was  pi*- 
b*!>^ANl  V>  ,W  V<ia  cWttVcWa ;  a»i  W  was  ftwced  to  w 
t'fm^^tt^^.  W  rv^KiW  bx  a  s»6e««tf ocat  whkh  is  srid  to 
b*x*  b^^'«>  ,^  \^««fc.S  lhr««^««.i.  cbHi  what  he  ailed  (np- 
|««««vvi»  ,f»hik'a  M  r«^     TW  |a>iniia  was  ao  aneh 
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faToiired»  that  though  the  first  part  gained  him  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  near  thrice  as  much  was  the  profit  of  the 
second'. 

He  received  yet  another  recompense  for  this  supposed 
hardship  in  the  affectionate  attention  of  the  duke  and 
dntchess  of  Queensberry,  into  whose  house  he  was  taken, 
and  with  whom  he  passed  the  remaining  part  of  his  life. 
The  duke,  considering  his  want  of  economy,  undertook 
the  management  of  his  money,  and  gave  it  to  him  as  he 
wanted  it^.  But  it  is  supposed  that  the  discountenance  of 
the  court  sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  and  gave  him  more 
discontent  than  the  applauses  or  tenderness  of  his  friends 
could  overpower.  He  soon  fell  into  his  old  distemper, 
an  habitual  colick,  and  languished,  though  with  many  in- 
tervals of  ease  and  cheerfulness,  till  a  violent  fit,  at  last, 
seized  him,  and  hurried  him  to  the  grave,  as  Arbuthnot  re- 
ported, with  more  precipitance  than  he  had  ever  known. 
He  died  on  the  fourth  of  December,  1732,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  letter,  which  brought  an  ac- 
count of  his  death  to  Swift,  was  laid  by,  for  some  days, 
unopened,  because,  when  he  received  it,  he  was  impressed 
with  the  preconception  of  some  misfortune. 

After  his  death,  was  published  a  second  volume  of  fables, 
more  political  than  the  former.  His  opera  of  Achilles  was 
acted,  and  the  profits  were  given  to  two  widow  sisters, 
who  inherited  what  he  left,  as  his  lawful  heirs ;  for  he  died 
without  a  will,  though  he  had  gathered  three  thousand 
pounds^  There  have  appeared,  likewise,  under  his  name, 
a  comedy,  called  the  Distrest  Wife,  and  the  Rehearsal  at 
Gotham,  a  piece  of  humour. 

The  character  given  him  by  Pope  is  this,  that  "  he  was 
a  natural  man,  without  design,  who  spoke  what  he  thought, 
and  just  as  he  thought  it ;"  and  that  "  he  was  of  a  timid 
temper,  and  fearful  of  giving  offence  to  the  great;" 
"which  caution,  however,"  says  Pope,  "  was  of  no  avail"*." 

As  a  poet,  he  cannot  be  rated  very  high.     He  was,  as  I 

■  Spence.  l"  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  «  Ibid.         » 
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onee  heard  a  female  critick  remark,  "  df  a  lower  order.*' 
He  had  not  Id  any  great  degree  the  **  mens  divinior,"  tbe 
dignity  of  genius.  Much,  however,  must  be  allowed  to 
the  author  of  a  new  species  of  composition,  though  it  be 
not  of  the  highest  kind.  We  owe  to  Gay  the  ballad  opera; 
a  mode  of  comedy  which,  at  first,  was  supposed  to  deligbt 
only  by  its  novelty,  but  has  now,  by  the  experience  of  half 
a  century,  been  found  so  well  accommodated  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  popular  audience*  that  it  is  likely  to  keep  loag^ 
possession  of  the  stage.  Whether  this  new  drama  was  the 
product  of  judgment  or  of  luck,  the  praise  of  it  must  be 
given  to  the  inventor;  and  there  are  many  writers  read 
with  more  reverence,  to  whom  such  merit  of  originality 
cannot  be  attributed. 

His  first  performance,  the  Rural  Sports,  is  such  as  was 
easily  planned  and  executed ;  it  is  never  contemptible,  nor 
ever  excellent.  The  Fan  is  one  of  those  mythological, 
fictions  which  antiquity  delivers  ready  to  th^  hand,  but 
which,  like  other  things  that  lie  open  to  every  one's  use, 
are  of  little  value.  The  attention  naturally  retires  from  a 
new  tale  of  Venus,  Diana,  and  Minerva. 

His  fables  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  work;  for, 
having  published  one  volume,  he  left  another  behind  him- 
Of  this  kind  of  fables,  the  authors  do  not  appear  to  have 
formed  any  distinct  or  settled  notion.  Phaedrus  evidently 
confounds  them  with  tales ;  and  Gay,  both  with  tales  ami 
allegorical  prosopopoeias.  A  fable,  or  apologue,  such  as 
is  now  under  consideration,  seems  to  be,  in  its  genuine 
state,  a  narrative  in  which  beings  irrational,  and,  some- 
times, inanimate,  "  arbores  loquuntur,  non  tantum  fene/' 
are,  for  the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  feigned  to  act 
and  speak  with  human  interests  and  passions.  To  this 
description  the  compositions  of  Gay  do  not  always  con- 
form. For  a  fable,  he  gives,  now  and  then,  a  tale,  or  an 
abstracted  allegory;  and,  from  some,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  it  will  be  diifioult  to  extract  any  moral 
principle.  They  are,  however,  told  with  liveliness;  the 
versification  is  smooth ;  and  the  diction,  though,  now  and 
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then,  a  little  constrained  by  the  measure  or  the  rhyme,  is 
generally  happy. 

To  Trivia  may  be  allowed  all  that  it  claims;  it  is 
sprightly,  various,  and  pleasant.  The  subject  is  of  that 
kind  which  Gay  was,  by  nature,  qualified  to  adorn ;  yet 
some  of  his  decorations  may  be  justly  wished  away.  An 
honest  blacksmith  might  have  done  for  Patty  what  is  per- 
formed by  Vulcan.  The  appearance  of  Cloacina  is  nau- 
seous and  superfluous;  a  shoeboy  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  casual  cohabitation  of  mere  mortals.  Ho- 
race's rule  is  broken  in  both  cases;  there  is  no  "dignus 
Tindice  nodus,"  no  difficulty  that  required  any  supernatural 
interposition.  A  patten  may  be  made  by  the  hammer  of  a 
mortal ;  and  a  bastard  may  be  dropped  by  a  human  strum- 
pet. On  great  occasions,  and  on  small,  the  mind  is  re- 
pelled by  useless  and  apparent  falsehood. 

Of  his  little  poems  the  publick  judgment  seems  to  be 
right;  they  are  neither  much  esteemed,  nor  totally  de- 
spised. The  story  of  the  Apparition  is  borrowed  from  one 
of  the  tales  of  Poggio.  Those  that  please  least  are  the 
pieces  to  which  Gulliver  gave  occasion ;  for  who  can  much 
delight  in  the  echo  of  an  unnatural  fiction  ? 

Dione  is  a  counterpart  to  Aminta,  and  Pastor  Fido, 
and  other  trifles  of  the  same  kind,  easily  imitated,  and 
unworthy  of  imitation.  What  the  Italians  call  comedies, 
from  a  happy  conclusion.  Gay  calls  a  tragedy,  from  a 
mournful  event ;  but  the  style  of  the  Italians  and  of  Gay 
is  equally  tragical.  There  is  something  in  the  poetical 
Arcadia  so  remote  from  known  reality  and  speculative 
possibility,  that  we  can  never  support  its  representation 
through  a  long  work.  A  pastoral  of  a  hundred  lines  may 
be  endured ;  but  who  will  hear  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
myrtle  bowers,  and  purling  rivulets,  through  five  acts  ? 
Such  scenes  please  barbarians  in  the  dawn  of  literature, 
and  children  in  the  dawn  of  life ;  but  will  be,  for  the  most 
part,  thrown  away,  as  men  grow  wise,  and  nations  grow 
learned. 


GRANVILLE. 

Of  George  Granville,  or,  as  others  write,  Greenville,  or 
Gcenville,  afterwards  lord  Lansdowne,  of  Bideford,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  less  is  known  than  his  name  and  high 
rank  might  give  reason  to  expect.  He  was  born  aboot 
1667,  the  son  of  Bernard  Greenville,  who  was  entrusted, 
by  Monk,  with  the  most  private  transactions  of  the  re- 
storation, and  the  grandson  of  sir  Bevil  Greenville,  who 
died,  in  the  king's  cause,  at  the  battle  of  Lansdowne. 

His  early  education  was  superintended  by  sir  William 
ElUs ;  and  his  progress  was  such,  that,  before  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge  ^,  where  he  pronounced 
a  copy  of  his  own  verses  to  the  princess  Mary  d'Este,  of 
Modena,  then  dutchess  of  York,  when  she  visited  the  uni- 
versity. 

At  the  accession  of  king  James,  being  now  at  eighteen, 
he  again  exerted  his  poetical  powers,  and  addressed  the 
new  monarch  in  three  short  pieces,  of  which  the  first  is 
profane,  and  the  two  others  such  as  a  boy  might  be  ex- 
pected to  produce ;  but  he  was  commended  by  old  Waller, 
who,  perhaps,  was  pleased  to  fiud  himself  imitated,  in  six 
lines,  which  though  they  begin  with  nonsense  and  end  with 
dulness,  excited  in  the  young  author  a  rapture  of  acknow- 
ledgment. 

In  numbers  such  as  Waller's  self  might  use. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  poem 
to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  upon  his  accomplishment  of 
the  duke  of  York's  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Modena, 
whose  charms  appear  to  have  gained  a  strong  prevalence 

"  To  Trinity  college.     By  the  university  register  it  appears,  that  he  was  ad-  ' 

mitted  to  his  roaster's  degree  in  1679  i  we  must,  therefore,  set  the  year  of  his  I 

biKh  some  years  back.    H.  i 
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over  his  imaginatioD,  and  upon  whom  nothing  ever  has 
been  charged  but  imprudent  piety,  an  intemperate  and 
misgpiided  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  popery. 

However  faithful  GranvUle  might  have  been  to  the  king, 
OT  however  enamoured  of  the  queen,  he  has  left  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  he  approved  either  the  artifices  or  the 
violence  with  which  the  king's  religion  was  insinuated  or 
obtruded.  He  endeavoured  to  be  true,  at  once,  to  the  king 
and  to  the  church. 

Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity 
a  snflBcient  proof,  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father, 
about  a  month  before  the  prince  of  Orange  landed. 

"  Mar,  near  Doncaster,  Oct  6,  1688. 

'*  To  the  honourable  Mr.  Barnard  Granville,  at  the  earl  of 
Bathe's,  St.  James's. 
"  Sir, 

"  Your  having  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  commission  for 
me,  can  no  way  alter  or  cool  my  desire  at  this  important 
juncture  to  venture  my  life,  in  some  manner  or  other,  for 
my  king  and  my  country. 

"  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the  reproach  of  lying  ob- 
scure and  idle  in  a  country  retirement,  when  every  man 
who  has  the  least  sense  of  honour  should  be  preparing  for 
the  field. 

**  You  may  remember,  sir,  with  what  reluctance  I  sub- 
mitted to  your  commands  upon  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
when  no  importunity  could  prevail  with  you  to  permit  me 
to  leave  the  academy :  I  was  too  young  to  be  hazarded ; 
but,  give  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to  die 
for  one's  country ;  and  the  sooner,  the  nobler  the  sacrifice. 

*'  I  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle  Bathe  was 
not  so  old  when  he  was  left  among  the  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Newbury;  nor  you  yourself,  sir,  when  you  made  your 
escape  from  your  tutors,  to  join  your  brother  at  the  de- 
fence of  Scilly. 

"  The  same  cause  is  now  come  round  about  again.  The 
king  has  been  misled ;  let  those  who  have  misled  him  be 
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answerable  for  it.  Nobody  can  deny  but  he  is  sacred  in 
his  own  person ;  and  it  is  every  honest  man's  duty  to  de- 
fend iL 

"  Ton  are  pleased  to  say,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if  the  Hol- 
landers are  rash  enough  to  make  such  an  attempt ;  bat,  be 
that  as  it  will,  I  beg  leave  to  insist  upon  it,  that  I  may  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  as  one  whose  utmost  ambition  it 
is  to  devote  his  life  to  his  service,  and  my  country's,  after 
the  example  of  all  my  ancestors. 

"  The  gentry  assembled  at  Tork,  to  agree  upon  the  choice 
of  representatives  for  the  county,  have  prepared  an  ad- 
dress, to  assure  his  majesty  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occasions ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  humbly  beseech  him  to  give 
them  such  magistrates  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
the  land;  for,  at  present,  there  is  no  authority  to  which  they 
can  legally  submit. 

"  They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers  at  York, 
and  the  towns  adjacent,  to  supply  the  regiments  at  Hull ; 
but  nobody  will  list 

**  By  what  I  can  hear,  every  body  wishes  well  to  the 
king ;  but  they  would  be  ^lad  his  ministers  were  hanged. 

**  The  winds  continue  so  contrary,  that  no  landing  can 
be  so  soon  as  was  apprehended;  therefore  I  may  hope, 
with  your  leave  and  assistance,  to  be  in  readiness  before 
any  action  can  begin.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  most  humbly 
and  most  earnestly,  to  add  this  one  act  of  indulgence  more 
to  so  many  other  testimonies  which  I  have  constantly  re- 
ceived of  your  goodness ;  and  be  pleased  to  believe  me 
always,  with  the  utmost  duty  and  submission,  sir, 
"  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

**  and  most  obedient  servant, 

*•  Geo.  Granvillb." 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  king  William  he  b  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  literary  retirement,  and  indeed  had,  for 
some  time,  few  other  pleasures  but  thpse,  of  study  in  his 
power.     He  was,  as  the  biographers  observe,  the  younger 
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' '.  of  a  younger  brother ;  a  denomination  by  which  oar 

'"  ^  ;estoT8  proverbially  expressed  the  lowest  state  of  penury 

d  dependence.     He  is  said,  however,  to  have  preserved 

'     '^    nself  at  this  time  from  disgrace  and  difficulties  by  eco- 

-'  -  ^  •tnj,  which  he  forgot  or  neglected  in  life  more  advanced, 

*'    •  ^  id  in  better  fortune. 

"^  '  :- '  About  this  time  he  became  enamoured  of  the  countess 
-'  -^'i  S  Newburgh,  whom  he  has  celebrated  with  so  much  ardour 

-  *    ly  the  name  of  Mira.     He  wrote  verses  to  her,  before  he 
^  ' '   iras  three-and-twenty,  and  may  be  forgiven  if  he  regarded 

jr :  die  face  more  than  the  mind.     Poets  are  sometimes  in  too 
:>  r'.much  haste  to  praise. 
:  z^      In  the  time  of  his  retirement  it  is  probable  that  he  com- 

-  -  posed  his  dramatick  pieces,  the  She-Gallants,  acted  1696, 
y  ^-   which  he  revised,  and  called  Once  a  Lover  and  always  a 
:  /I    Lover ;  the  Jew  of  Venice,  altered  from  Shakespeare's  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  1696;  Heroick  Love,  a  tragedy,  1701; 

;-:    the  British  Enchanters,  1706,  a  dramatick  poem;  and 
V ':;:    Pelens  and  Thetis,  a  mask,  written  to  accompany  the  Jew 

of  Venice. 
..  ^^  .  The  comedies,  which  he  has  not  printed  in  his  own  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  I  never  saw;  Once  a  Lover  and  always  a 
^..  Lover,  is  said  to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  indecent  and  gross. 
Granville  could  not  admire  without  bigotry ;  he  copied  the 
wrong,  as  well  as  the  right,  from  his  masters,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  have  learned  obscenity  from  Wycherley,  as  he 
learned  mythology  from  Waller. 

In  his  Jew  of  Venice,  as  Rowe  remarks,  the  character 
of  Shylock  is  made  comick,  and  we  are  prompted  to  laugh- 
ter, instead  of  detestation. 

It  is  evident  that  Heroick  Love  was  written,  and  pre- 
sented on  the  stage,  before  the  death  of  Dryden.  It  is  a 
mythdogical  tragedy,  upon  the  love  of  Agamemnon  and 
Chryseis,  and,  therefore,  easily  sunk  into  neglect,  though 
praised  in  verse  by  Dryden,  and  in  prose  by  Pope. 
It  is  concluded  by  the  wise  Ulysses  with  this  speech : 

Fate  holds  the  strings,  and  men  like  children  move 
But  as  they're  led ;  success  is  from  above. 


Tfi  eBA!(TlLLK. 


At  tfce  mttaaam  of  fKca  Ave.  ^wmg  hm  fortiiM 
improved  bj  bei|W!9ils  firiMi  kis  jBttker,  aad  Us  ■■ele  tk^  earl 
of  Batb,  he  w»  c&cm  iato  pttfimcat  for  Fovej.  He 
som  ^ter  es^^ae^i  in  «  >»t  trmJafioa  oT  the  Inrec- 
ci¥«s  agaittrt  Philip  with  m  d«isii»  snelj  weak  and  poeii^ 
olf  timiiig  tbe  thuHkr  of  OawistknKS  ^mii  the  head  of 
Lewia^ 

He  aAorwvds^  ia  1706^  had  his  estate  agaia  aogmented 
bj  aa  iaheritanee  firoB  hb  eUer  laother»  sir  BerU  GraoTille, 
whoy  m  be  retaraed  from  the  gOTeraaeat  of  Barhadoes, 
died  at  sea.  He  coatoiaed  to  serre  ia  parUaaient;  aad,  in 
the  amch  jear  of  qaeea  Aaae,  was  chosen  knight  of  the 
sidre  for  Cornwall. 

At  the  MeBonible  change  rf  the  aumstrj,  1710,  he  was 
made^  secretary  at  war,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Bobert  Walpole. 

Next  jear»  when  the  ¥ioience  of  party  made  twelve 
peers  in  a  day,  Mr.  GraaTille  became  lord  Lansdowne 
baron  Bideford,  by  a  promotion  justly  remarked  to  be  not 
ia^idioas,  becaase  he  was  the  hm  of  a  family  in  which  two 
peerages,  that  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  lord  GranyiUe  of 
Potheridge,  had  lately  become  extinct.  Being  now  high 
in  the  qaeen  s  faToar,  he,  1712,  was  iq>pointed  comptroller 
of  the  hoasehoM,  and  a  priTy  coansellor ;  and  to  his  other 
hononrs  was  added  the  dedicatioa  of  Pope's  Windsor 
Forest  He  was  advanced,  next  year,  to  be  treasurer  of 
the  hoQsehold. 

Of  these  favours  he  soon  lost  all  but  his  title ;  for,  at  the 
accession  of  king  George,  his  place  was  given  to  the  earl 
Cholmondeley,  and  he  was  persecuted  with  the  rest  of  bis 
party.  Having  protested  against  the  bill  for  attainting 
Ormond  and  Bolingbroke,  he  was,  after  the  insurrection 
in  Scotland,  seized,  Sept.  26, 1716,  as  a  suspected  man, 
and  confined  in  the  Tower,  till  Feb.  8,  1717,  when  he  was 
at  lost  released,  and  restored  to  his  seat  in  parliament; 
tvlioro,  1710,  he  made  a  very  ardent  and  animated  speech 
U((iiilifit  tho  repeal  of  the  bill  to  prevent  occasional  confor- 
mity, tvhioh,  however,  though  it  was  theu  printed,  he  has 
Hul  liifirHod  into  his  works. 
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Some  time  afterwards,  about  1723,  being,  perhaps,  em- 
barrassed by  his  profasion,  he  went  into  foreign  countries, 
with  the  usual  pretence  of  recovering  his  health.  In  this 
state  of  leisure  and  retirement,  he  received  the  first  volume 
of  Burnet's  History,  of  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
approved  the  general  tendency,  and  where  he  thought 
himself  able  to  detect  some  particular  falsehoods.  He, 
therefore,  undertook  the  vindication  of  general  Monk  from 
some  calumnies  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  some  misrepresentations 
of  Mr.  Echard.  This  was  answered  civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Burnet,  and  Oldmixon ;  and  more  roughly  by  Dr.  Colbatch. 

His  other  historical  performance  is  a  defence  of  his  re- 
lation, sir  Richard  Greenville,  whom  lord  Clarendon  has 
shown  in  a  form  very  unamiable.  So  much  is  urged  in 
this  apology  to  justify  many  actions  that  have  been  repre- 
sented as  culpable,  and  to  palliate  the  rest,  that  the  reader 
is  reconciled  for  the  greater  part ;  and  it  is  made  very  pro- 
bable that  Clarendon  was  by  personal  enmity  disposed  to 
think  the  worst  of  Greenville,  as  Greenville  was  also  very 
willing  to  think  the  worst  of  Clarendon.  These  pieces 
were  published  at  his  return  to  England. 

Being  now  desirous  to  conclude  his  labours,  and  enjoy 
his  reputation,  he  published,  1732,  a  very  beautiful  and 
splendid  edition  of  his  works,  in  which  he  omitted  what  he 
disapproved,  and  enlarged  what  seemed  deficient. 

He  now  went  to  court,  and  was  kindly  received  by 
queen  Caroline ;  to  whom  and  to  the  princess  Anne,  he 
presented  his  works,  with  verses  on  the  blank  leaves,  with 
which  he  concluded  his  poetical  labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover-square,  Jan.  30, 1735,  having  a  few 
days  before  buried  his  wife,  the  lady  Anne  Villiers,  widow 
to  Mr.  Thynne,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters,  but  no 
son. 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  reputation  from  their 
works ;  but  there  are  works  which  owe  their  reputation  to 
die  character  of  the  writer.  The  publick  sometimes  has  its 
favourites,  whom  it  rewards  for  one  species  of  excellence 
with  the  honours  due  to  another.     From  him  whom  we  re- 
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Gljus  '.ilg  wa»  A  amt  dlnstrifnB  hw  he  Uitk,  md,  tbere- 
ine.  jitrartiHt  autcce .  ^nee  as  »  bj  Ape  stjted  **  tike  po- 
ling." jif  amsc  btf  !iiiaD«u«i  eie^HU  in  ks  mammfcts^  ud 
,S«iiaTiily  luv-ifii .  9i^  wa&  in  tioBes  ofeoafiest  aaA  tnrboleiice, 
iOHaiy  39  lis  ?iB^>  iBki  •jbcsnaed  dwt  esteem  viueli  b 
aiwav^  ctiad»rvfi£  a^m  Anmwaft  and  consBtenrj.  l^th 
dume  jtiy^mcaees  SiK^iiic  ueiinKd  tke  st  <af  i<?f&ifiiug,  he 
iecuir>*ii  lumKif  %  poet ;  ani  Ub  cUbb  t»  tke  Innrel  was 

Box  by  A  cricirk  at  a  lufier  $cn«%ci«Mi»  lAo  takes  up  his 
katik  v-jQunt  any  firrunnbie  pcejndkes.  Ae  praise  already 
re«erv«d  wzl  W  tawcuc  salScfienC;  for  kb  vorks  do  not 
^iMsm  iiun  to  *k&t>^  kid  auKk  eoaiprehenston  firom  nature,  or 
iIl;iBuanSft»  &v<n  kmram^.  He  seeas  to  kare  kad  no 
aB!:it£on  aEio^re  t^  imitati4>«  «f  WalL^,  oi  vkom  he  kas 
copied  tke  Cults^  and  ¥^»t  little  HM>re.  He  is  Am-  e^er 
aninsuie  kiaksell  vitk  die  paetiixties  €>f  mytkologj;  kb 
kin^  is  Japfter,  vko.  if  tke  4|ncen  hiings  no  ckildren,  kas 
a  barren  Jvdo.  Tke  qaeen  b  conpovnded  of  Jaoo,  Ve^ 
nos,  and  Minerra.  Hb  poem  on  tke  dntckess  of  6raftou*s 
lavsait,  after  karing  ratded  awkile  witk  Juno  and  Pkl- 
bs,  Man  and  Alcides,  Cassiope,  Niobe,  and  tke  Prope- 
tides,  Hercnles,  IGnos,  and  Bkadamantkas,  at  last  con- 
clodes  its  folly  witk  profaneness. 

His  verses  to  Mira,  wkich  are  most  frequently  men- 
tioned, kave  little  in  tkem  of  either  art  or  natore,  of  tke 
sentiffieats  of  a  lover,  or  the  langoage  of  a  poet :  diere 
may  be  found,  now  and  then,  a  happier  effort ;  but  they 
are  commonly  feeble  and  nnaffecting,  or  forced  and  extra- 
vagant* 

lfi»  little  pieces  are  seldom  either  sprightly  or  elegit, 
nifhnr  keen  or  weighty.  They  are  trifles  written  by  idle- 
tif^nn,  and  published  by  vanity.  But  his  prologues  and 
#iIillof(tinii  havff  a  just  claim  to  praise. 
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The  Progress  of  Beauty  seems  one  of  his  most  elaborate 
pieces,  and  is  not  deficient  in  splendour  and  g^ety ;  but 
the  merit  of  original  thought  is  wanting.  Its  highest 
praise  is  the  spirit  with  which  he  celebrates  king  James's 
consort,  when  she  was  a  queen  no  longer. 

The  Essay  on  unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry,  is  not  inele- 
gant nor  injudicious,  and  has  something  of  vigour  beyond 
most  of  his  other  performances :  his  precepts  are  just,  and 
his  cautipns  proper;  they  are,  indeed,  not  new,  but  in  a 
didactick  poem  novelty  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the  orna- 
ments and  illustrations.  His  poetical  precepts  are  accom- 
panied with  agreeable  and  instructive  notes. 

The  Mask  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  has  here  and  there  a 
pretty  line ;  but  it  is  not  always  melodious,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  wretched. 

In  his  British  Enchanters  he  has  bidden  defiance  to  all 
chronology,  by  confounding  the  inconsistent  manners  of 
different  ages ;  but  the  dialogue  has  often  the  air  of  Dry* 
den's  rhyming  plays ;  and  the  song^  are  lively,  though  not 
very  correct.  This  is,  I  think,  far  the  best  of  his  works ; 
for,  if  it  has  many  faults,  it  has,  likewise,  passages  which 
are,  at  least,  pretty,  though  they  do  not  rise  to  any  high 
degree  of  excellence. 


YAL  DEN. 

Thomas  Yaldbn,  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John  Yaldeo,  of 
Stts5)cx,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  1671.  Hanng 
bcon  odncated  in  the  grammar-school  belonging  to  Magdfr 
Ion  college  in  Oxford,  he  was  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  niDe 
twn,  admitted  commoner  of  Magdalen  haU,  under  the 
tuition  of  Josiah  Pullen«,  a  man  whose  name  is  still  te 
momboKHl  in  the  university.  He  became,  next  year,  w 
of  th«  scholars  of  Magdalen  college,  where  he  was  distin- 
giiishod  by  a  lucky  accident 

It  was  his  turn,  one  day.  to  pronounce  a  declamation; 
and  Or.  Hough,  the  president,  happening  to  BttenA, 
thmfi^X  tK^  composition  too  good  to  be  the  sp«»ff- 
Stm\<^  lim<^  aftt^r*  the  doctor  finding  him  a  little  irregnlaijT 
h«^v  in  tlH^  library,  set  him  an  exercise  for  pnnishm^t; 
aiul.  that  h^  might  not  be  deceived  by  any  artifice,  locied 
tho  dt^^r.  Yaldon.  as  it  happened,  bad  been  lately  r^- 
ii\g  on  th^  *uly^t  given,  and  produced,  with  little  difficnl^^ 
a  ooin|HWiition  which  so  pleased  the  president,  that  he  to 
him  his(  formw  suspicions,  and  promised  to  favour  him- 

Among  his  contrm(>oraries  in  the  college  were  Aadison 
•lud  Saohovort^lK  rorn  who  were  in  those  times  friends,  bd 
^ho  Iwth  adoptod  Yalden  to  their  intimacy.     Yalden  con- 
tiuuod.  throughout  his  life,  to  think,  as  probably  he  iboagbt 
at  first,  yot  did  not  forfeit  the  friendship  of  Addison. 

Whou  Namur  was  taken  by  king  William,  Yaldev  wade 
an  odo.  There  was  never  any  reign  more  celebrated  by 
the  poets  than  that  of  William,  who  had  very  little  regard 

**  NW  nrtni  nol  wmtrk  to  tny  of  our  readers,  but  to  those  who  are  not  Oxwf^ 
m«>ni  that  ISiU«n*i  name  is  now  remembered  in  the  university,  not  as  a  tutor. 
but  by  tho  vtcnerablo  vim  tree  which  was  the  term  of  his  morning  walks, 
have  the  honour  to  h^  well  known  to  Mr,  Josiah  Pullen,  of  our  hall  abo¥e-B»«*' 
tioneti,  (Magdalen  hall.)  and  attribute  the  florid  old  age  I  now  enjoy  to  my 
constant  morning  walks  up  Ileadington  hill,  in  his  cheerful  company."  GuaMi^' 
N«.9.    Ed. 


.-^ 
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for  song  himself,  but  happened  to  employ  ministers  who 
pleased  themselves  with  the  praise  of  patronage. 

Of  this  ode. mention  is  made  in  a  humorous  poem  of  that 
time,  called  the  Oxford  Laureate;  in  which,  after  many 
claims  had  been  made  and  rejected,  Yalden  is  represented 
as  demanding  the  laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  his  trial, 
instead  of  receiving  a  reward : 

His  eriine  was  for  being  a  felon  in  verse, 

And  presenting  his  theft  to  the  king ; 
The  first  was  a  trick  not  uncommon  or  scarce. 

But  the  last  was  an  impudent  thing : 
Yet  what  he  had  stol'n  was  so  little  worth  stealing,  • 

They  forgave  him  the  damage  and  cost ; 
Had  he  ta'en  the  whole  ode,  as  he  took  it  piece-mealing. 

They  had  fined  him  but  tenpence  at  most. 

The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbing  was  Cougreve. 

He  wrote  another  poem  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester. 

In  1700,  he  became  fellow  of  the  college;  and  next 
year,  entering  into  orders,  was  presented  by  the  society 
with  a  living  in  Warwickshire  p,  consistent  with  the  fellow- 
ship, and  chosen  lecturer  of  moral  philosophy,  a  very  ho- 
nourable office. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  wrote  another  poem; 
and  is  said,  by  the  author  of  the  Biographia,  to  have  de- 
clared himself  of  the  party  who  had  the  honourable  dis- 
tinction of  high-churchmen. 

In  1706,  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of 
Beaufort.  Next  year  he  became  doctor  in  divinity,  and 
soon  after  resigned  his  fellowship  and  lecture ;  and,  as  a 
token  of  his  gratitude,  gave  the  college  a  picture  of  their 
founder. 

He  was  made  rector  of  Charlton  and  Cleanville  S  two 
adjoining  towns  and  benefices  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  had 
the  prebends,  or  sinecures,  of  Deans,  Hains,  and  Pendles, 

p  The  vicarage  of  Willoughby,  which  he  resigned  in  1708.    N. 
<i  This  preferment  was  given  him  by  the  duke  of  Beaufort.    N. 
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in  Devonshire.  He  had  befinre'  been  chosen,  in  MB6, 
preacher  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Atterbnry*. 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  led  a  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive life»  till  the  clamour  was  raised  about  Atterbnry's 
plot  Every  loyal  eye  was  on  the  watch  for  abetters  or 
partakers  of  the  horrid  conspiracy ;  and  Dr.  Yalden,  hav- 
ing some  acquaintance  with  the  bishop,  and  being  familiarly 
conversant  with  Kelly,  his  secretary,  fell  under  suspicion, 
And  was  taken  into  custody. 

Upon  his  examination  he  was  charged  with  a  dang^ous 
correspondence  with  Kelly.     The  correspondence  he  ac- 
knowledged; but  maintained  that  it  had  no  treasonable 
tendency.    His  pi^rs  were  seized ;  bat  nothing  was  found 
that  could  fix  a  crime  upon  him,  except  two  words  in  his 
poeketbook»  •*  thorough-paced  doctrine."    This  expression 
^he  UMigiQatioil  of  his  examiners  had  impregnated  with 
^'''^*s^>«*  and  tho  doctor  was  enjoined  to  explain  them. 
T^*w  |Mre$sed>  he  told  them  that  the  words  had  lain  nn- 
hetHknl  in  his  pocketbook  from  the  time  of  queen  Anne, 
^  that  he  was  ashamed  to  give  an  account  of  them ;  but 
Kki**  ^'^  that  he  had  gratified  his  curiosity  one  day, 
^y  hearty  |>fcai^  Burgess  in  the  pulpit,  and  those  words 
hT'^JL^Iirr^*'  ^t  of  a  remarkable  sentence  by  which 
W^ri!I!rtir  "^^^^^^^^  ^<*  "  beware  of  thorough-paced 
^hr\%a^  *tk^t^**^^'*'^*  which,  coming  in  at  one  ear,  passes 


«^«^^  tk.v  fc«Ml.  «d  gt^s  o-t  at  the  other.- 

I  thb  appearing  in  his  pi 

_ ^^  «*  kui.  he  was  set  at  lil 

**MWHt  |1a  j^!^''*'*!*****  *■*  ■  "M™  <»f  t*us  character  at 
lk»  tv;   :T7.   HP**"**  "»  the  ehnn-k  •   K»*  u^  _*iii  _-^:_-j 


It  will  rr?*  •*'"»^*  "«.  he  was  set  at  Ubertv. 


«W  ♦Vi^tHhiK^J!?^  *•  «*»»«*;  bat  he  stiU  retained 
t»*iawMH»  all  ZLI!!Sr*****  *'*^  eooveraation.  of  a  veiy 
'»'•<*  »«.  irJW;  laihTSlif**  *^  •«<i««i»««iice.     He  died 
•^  w»  ifcf  «lh  year  of  his  age. 

•■<i.i(a«.«l  bni  ^  preacher,  in 
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Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  irregolar  kind,  which, 
irhen  he  formed  his  poetical  character,  was  supposed  to 
be  Pindarick.  Having  fixed  bis  attention  on  Cowley  as  a 
model,  he  has  attempted,  in  some  sort,  to  rival  him,  and  has 
written  a  Hymn  to  Darkness,  evidently  as  a  counterpart 
to  Cowley's  Hymn  to  light. 

This  hymn  seems  to  be  his  best  performance,  and  is,  for 
the  most  part,  imagined  with  great  vigour,  and  expressed 
with  great  propriety.  I  will  not  transcribe  it.  The  seven 
first  stanzas  are  good ;  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh, 
are  the  best :  the  eighth  seems  to  involve  a  contradiction ; 
the  tenth  is  exquisitely  beautiful;  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth,  are  partly  mythological,  and  partly 
religious,  and,  therefore,  not  suitable  to  each  other:  he 
might  better  have  made  the  whole  merely  philosophical. 

There  are  two  stanzas  in  this  poem  where  Yalden  may 
be  suspected,  though  hardly  convicted,  of  having  consulted 
the  Hymnus  ad  Umbram  of  Wowerus,  in  the  sixth  stanza, 
which  answers,  in  some  sort,  to  these  lines  : 

lUa  sue  praest  noctumis  numine  sacris — 
Perque  vias  errare  novis  dat  spectra  figuris, 
Manesque  excites  medios  ululare  per  agros 
Sub  noctem^  et  questu  notos  complere  penates. 

And  again,  at  the  conclusion : 

Dla  sue  senium  sedudit  oorpore  toto 
Hand  nuinerans  jugi  fugientia  secula  lapsu^ 
Ergo  ubi  postremmn  mundi  compage  soluta 
Hanc  rerum  molem  suprema  absumpserit  bora 
Ipsa  leves  dneres  nube  amplectetur  opaca, 
£t  prisoo  imperio  rursus  dominabitur  umbba. 

His  Hymn  to  Light  is  not  equal  to  the  other.     He  seems 

to  think  that  there  is  an  East  absolute  and  positive,  where 

the  morning  rises. 
In  the  last  stanza,  having  mentioned  the  sudden  eruption 

of  new-created  light,  he  says, 

Awhile  th'  Almighty  wond'ring  stood. 

He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  infinite  knowledge 
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can  never  wonder.    All  wonder  is  tte  effect  of  novelty 
apoD  ignorance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  de- 
serve perusal,  though  they  are  not  always  exactly  polished, 
though  the  rhymes  are  sometimes  very  ill  sorted,  and 
though  his  faults  seem  rather  the  omissions  of  idleness 
than  th6  negligences  of  enthusiasm. 


TICK  ELL. 

Thomas  Tigkbll,  the  son  of  the  reverend  Richard 
Tickelly  was  born,  in  1686,  at  Bridekirk,  in  Cumberland ; 
and  in  April,  1701,  became  a  member  of  Queen's  college,  in 
Oxford ;  in  1706  he  was  made  master  of  arts ;  and,  two 
years  afterwards,  was  chosen  fellow ;  for  which,  as  he  did 
not  comply  with  the  statutes  by  taking  orders,  he  obtained 
a  dispensation  from  the  crown.  He  held  his  fellowship  till 
1726,  and  then  vacated  it,  by  marrying,  in  that  year,  at 
Dublin. 

Tickell  was  not  one  of  those  scholars  who  wear  away 
their  lives  in  closets ;  he  entered  early  into  the  world,  and 
was  long  busy  in  publick  affairs ;  in  which  he  was  initiated 
under  the  patronage  of  Addison,  whose  notice  he  is  said  to 
have  gained  by  his  verses  in  praise  of  Rosamond. 

To  those  verses  it  would  not  have  been  just  to  deny  re- 
gard ;  for  they  contain  some  of  the  most  elegant  enco- 
miastick  strains ;  and,  among  the  innumerable  poems  of 
the  same  kind,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  one  with  which  they 
need  to  fear  a  comparison.  It  may  deserve  observation, 
that  when  Pope  wrote,  long  afterwards,  in  praise  of  Addi- 
son, he  has  copied,  at  least  has  resembled,  Tickell. 

Let  joy  salute  £ur  Rosamonda's  shade> 
And  wreaths  of  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 
While  now  perhaps  with  Dido's  ghost  she  roves^ 
And  hears  and  tells  the  story  of  their  loves. 
Alike  they  moum^  alike  they  bless  their  fiite. 
Since  love>  which  made  them  wretched,  made  them  great. 
Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan. 
Which  gain'd  a  Virgil  and  an  Addison.  Tickbll. 

Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's,  looks  agree ; 
Or  in  hir  series  laurell'd  bards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison.  Pops. 


t<f<  T1C&.I^L. 


He  fntimnd  Mittker  piece  «r  the  iMe  kind  at  the 
itppfCsaruuDt  of  Caio,  ^x^  eqaul  skill,  bat  sot  eqval  kappi- 


tke  I'MtiJMi^  of  qaeea  JLwme  were  negotiaiiii^ 
irxd.  FnDoe.  Tirkell  pobiisked  tbe  Phnpect  of  Peace,  a 
poenu  </ vinch  tke  teadencr  vas  to  recfaum  tke  natioo 
from  the  piiie  of  eoaqaest  to  tke  pkamefc  of  traaqwilKty . 
Haw  far  TickelL  vkon  Smift  oftervaids  owntioiied  as 
mki/fittimut,  had  tkea  ooaoected  Vmseif  vitk  any  party, 
I  kaow  BoC :  ttes  poeoi  oertainlT  did  aot  ftattn*  the  piac- 
tiees,  or  proioote  the  opinoas,  of  the  aea  by  whoia  he  was 
ofteroards  befirieaded. 

Mr.  Addwna,  howeTcr  he  hated  the  aea  thai  in  power, 
safiered  his  firieodship  to  pieTafl  OTer  his  pablick  spirit, 
aad  gare,  ia  the  Spectator,  sack  pnises  of  Tick^Fs  poem, 
that  when,  after  haTiog  loag  wi^ed  to  peruse  it,  I  hud 
hold  oa  it  at  last,  I  thought  it  aneqoal  to  the  hoooun 
which  it  had  reeeiTed,  aad  fooad  it  a  |Meoe  to  be  approTed 
rather  thaa  adaiired.  Bat  the  hope  excited  by  a  work  of 
genios,  beia^  general  and  indefinite,  is  rarely  gratified. 
It  was  read  at  that  time  with  so  mnch  favour,  that  six 
editions  were  sold. 

At  the  aniral  of  king  George  he  sang  the  Royal  Pro- 
gress; which*  being  inserted  in  the  Spectator,  is  well 
known ;  and  of  which  it  is  jost  to  say,  that  it  is  neither 
high  nor  low. 

The  poetical  incident  of  most  importance  in  TickelFs 
Ufe  was  his  publication  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  as 
translated  by  himself,  an  apparent  opposition  to  Pope's 
Homer,  of  which  the  first  part  made  its  entrance  into  the 
world  at  the  same  time. 

Addison  declared  that  the  rival  versions  were  both  good; 
but  that  TickeU's  was  the  best  that  ever  was  made ;  and 
with  Addison,  the  wits,  his  adherents  and  followers,  were 
certain  to  concur.  Pope  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  dismayed ';  "  for/'  says  he,  **  I  have  the  town,  that  is, 
the  mob,  on  my  side.''  But  he  remarks,  "  that  it  is  com- 
mon for  the  smaller  party  to  make  up  in  diligence  what 
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they  want  in  numbers;  he  appeals  to  the  people  as  his 
proper  judges ;  and,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn 
him,  he  is  in  little  care  about  the  highflyers  at  Button's." 

Pope  did  not  long  think  Addison  an  impartial  judge ; 
for  he  considered  him  as  the  writer  of  TickelFs  version. 
The  Veasons  for  his  suspicion  I  will  literally  transcribe  from 
Mr.  Spencers  collection. 

*'  There  had  been  a  coldness  (said  Mr.  Pope)  between 
Mr.  Addison  and  me  for  some  time ;  and  we  had  not  been 
in  company  together,  for  a  good  while,  any  where  but  at 
Button's  cofiee-house,  where  I  used  to  see  him  almost 
every  day.  On  his  meeting  me  there,  one  day  in  par- 
ticular, he  took  me  aside,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to 
dine  with  me,  at  such  a  tavern,  if  I  staid  till  those  people 
were  gone,  (Budgell  and  Philips.)  We  went  accordingly ; 
and,  after  dinner^  Mr.  Addison  said,  'That  he  had  wanted 
for  some  time  to  talk  with  me ;  that  his  friend  Tickell  had 
formerly,  whilst  at  Oxford,  translated  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad;  that  he  designed  to  print  it,  and  had  desired  him 
to  look  it  over ;  that  he  must,  therefore,  beg  that  I  would 
not  desire  him  to.  look  over  my  first  book,  because,  if  he 
did,  it  would  have  the  air  of  double-dealing.'  I  assured 
him  that  I  did  not  at  all  take  it  ill  of  Mr.  Tickell  that  he 
was  going  to  publish  his  translation ;  that  he  certainly  had 
as  much  right  to  translate  any  author  as  myself;  and  that 
publishing  both  was  entering  on  a  fair  stage.  I  then  added, 
that  I  would  not  desire  him  to  look  over  my  first  book  of 
the  Iliad,  because  he  had  looked  over  Mr.  TickelFs ;  but 
could  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  observations  on  my 
second,  which  I  had  then  finished,  and  which  Mr.  Tickell 
had  not  touched  upon.  Accordingly  I  sent  him  the  second 
book  the  next  morning ;  and  Mr.  Addison,  a  few  days  after, 
returned  it,  with  very  high  commendations.  Soon  after  it 
was  generally  known  that  Mr.  Tickell  was  publishing  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad,  I  met  Dr.  Young  in  the  street ;  and, 
upon  our  falling  into  that  subject,  the  doctor  expressed  a 
great  deal  of  surprise  at  TickelFs  having  had  such  a  trans- 
lation so  long  by  him.     He  said,  that  it  was  incooceivable 
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^works,  with  a  solemn  recommendation  to  tbe  patronage  of 
Craggs. 

To  these  works  he  prefixed  an  elegy  on  the  author, 
iT^hich  could  owe  none  of  its  beauties  to  the  assistance, 
^v^hich  might  be  suspected  to  have  strengthened  or  embel- 
lished his  earlier  compositions ;  but  neither  he  nor  Addi- 
son ever  produced  nobler  lines  than  are  contained  in  the 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs;  nor  is  a  more  sublime  or 
more  elegant  funeral-poem  to  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  English,  literature. 

He  was  afterwards,  about  1725,  made  secretary  to  the 
lords  justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of  great  honour ;  in  which 
he  continued  till  1740,  when  he  died  on  the  twenty-third 
of  April,  at  Bath. 

Of  the  poems  yet  unmentioned,  the  longest  is  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  of  which  the  versification  is  smooth  and  ele- 
g^ant,  but  the  fiction  unskilfully  compounded  of  Grecian 
deities  and  Gothick  fairies.  Neither  species  of  those  ex- 
pleded  beings  could  have  done  much ;  and  when  they  are 
brought  together,  they  only  make  each  other  contemptible. 
ToTickell,  however,  cannot  be  refused  a  high  place  among 
the  minor  poets ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  ' 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Spectator.  With  respect  to 
his  personal  character,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of 
gay  conversation,  at  least  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and 
company,  and  in  his  domestick  relations  without  censure. 


HAMMOND. 

Or  Mr.  Hammoiid,  thoagh  he  be  weU  renembered  as  a 
man  esteemed  and  caressed  by  the  elegant  and  great,  I 
was  at  first  able  to  obtain  do  other  menorials  tiiaa  sncli  as 
are  snppKed  bj  a  book  called  Cibber^s  lires  of  the  Poets; 
of  which  I  take  this  opportunity  to  testify  that  it  was  not 
written,  nor,  I  believe,  ever  seen  by  either  of  the  Gibbers ; 
hot  was  the  work  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  native  of  Scotland,  a 
m^n  o(  very  acnte  nnderstanding,  though  with  little  scfao- 
lastick  erlnratr<m^  who,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  his 
work,  died  in  fymdon  of  a  consnaiption.  His  life  was  yir- 
(ifons,  nnA  his  end  was  pion^w  Theophilns  Gibber,  then 
a  prisoner  for  debt,  imparted,  as  I  was  told,  his  name  for 
ifn  ^riinens.     The  manoscript  of  Shieis  is  now  in  my  pos- 

I  have  since  fofiiid  that  Mr.  ^iels>  though  he  was  no 
n^fi^lfgefff  mi\mft^t  \inn  been  misled  by  false  aurconnts;  for 
be  relates  \)M  if  ames  Hammond,  the  antfaor  of  the  ele- 
gies, was  the  s/m  of  a  Turkey  merchant,  and  had  some 
office  at  the  \ff\f%m  iA  Wales*s  court,  till  love  of  a  lady, 
whose  nnmi^  was  tiasbwood,  for  a  time  disordered  his  un- 
derstanding. He  was  aoextingoishabiy  aaMwnus,  and  his 
mistress  inexorably  cmeL 

Of  this  narrative,  part  is  true,  and  part  fidse.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Anthony  Hammond,  a  man  of  note 
among  the  wits,  poets,  and  parliamentaiy  oralcnrs,  in  tbe 
beginning  of  this  century,  who  was  allied  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole  by  marrying  his  sister^  He  was  bom  about 
1710,  and  educated  at  Westminster-school;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  of  any  university*.  He  was 
equerry  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  seems  to  have  come 

t  Hiis  accottnt  is  still  erroiicoas.  James  Uvmnood,  ovr  Aotkor,  was  of  a  dif- 
f«r«ut  familv,  the  aecood  son  of  Anthoay  Hammood,  of  SoneishaaB-place.in  the 
ivanly  of  Hantingika,  esq.    See  Gent.  Mx?.  vol.  IriL  p.  7S0.     R. 

«  Mr.  Cole  gi\«s  him  to  Cambridge.   M:^.  Athene  Cactab.  in  Mas.  Brit. 
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very  early  into  pnblick  notice,  and  to  have  been  distin- 
fished  by  those  whose  friendship  prejudiced  mankind  at 
that  time  in  fayour  of  the  man  on  whom  they  were  be- 
stowed ;  for  he  was  the  companion  of  Cobham,  Lyttelton, 
and  Chesterfield.  He  is  said  to  have  divided  his  life  be- 
tween pleasure  and  books;  in  his  retirement  forgetting 
the  town,  and  in  his  gaiety  losing  the  student.  Of  his  lite- 
rary hours  all  the  effects  are  here  exhibited,  of  which  the 
elegies  were  written  very  early,  and  the  prologue  not  long 
before  his  death. 

In  1741,  he  was  chosen  into  parliament  for  Truro,  in 
Cornwall,  probably  one  of  those  who  were  elected  by  the 
prince's  influence ;  and  died  next  year  in  June,  at  Stowe, 
the  famous  seat  of  lord  Cobham.  His  mistress  long  out- 
lived him,  and,  in  1779,  died  unmarried.  The  character 
which  her  lover  bequeathed  her  was,  indeed,  not  likely  to 
attract  courtship. 

The  elegies  were  published  after  his  death ;  and  while 
the  writer's  name  was  remembered  with  fondness,  they 
were  read  with  a  resolution  to  admire  them. 

The  recommendatory  preface  of  the  editor,  who  was 
then  believed,  and  is  now  affirmed  by  Dr.  Maty,  to  be 
the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  raised  strong  prejudices  in  their 
favour. 

But  of  the  prefacer,  whoever  he  was,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably suspected  that  he  never  read  the  poems ;  for  he  pro- 
fesses to  value  them  for  a  very  high  species  of  excellence, 
and  recommends  them  as  the  genuine  effusions  of  the 
mind,  which  expresses  a  real  passion  in  the  language  of 
nature.  But  the  truth  is,  these  elegies  have  neither  pas- 
sion, nature,  nor  manners.  Where  there  is  fiction,  there 
b  no  passion :  he  that  describes  himself  as  a  shepherd,  and 
his  Nesera  or  Delia  as  a  shepherdess,  and  talks  of  goats 
and  lambs,  feels  no  passion.  He  that  courts  his  mistress 
with  Roman  imagery  deserves  to  lose  her ;  for  she  may, 
with  good  reason,  suspect  his  sincerity.  Hammond  Las  few 
sentiments  drawn  from  nature,  and  few  images  from  mo- 
dern  life.     He  produces  nothing  but  frigid  peduntry.     It 
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would  be  fcud  to  Ibd  in  aD  Ui  ptodoctioDs  tliree  sUnxas 
thai  deseire  to  be  renenbered. 

Like  other  loTon,  be  threaleBS  tbe  hdy  with  dying;  mad 
what  then  shall  follow  I 

Wilt  thoa  m  teus  th j  lover's  eorse  attend  ; 

With  e^es  arerted  l^bt  the  solemn  pyre. 
Till  all  around  the  doleful  flames  Mcend, 

Then^  slowlj  sinking,  by  degrees  expire  ? 

To  sooth  the  hoir'ring  soul  be  thine  the  care. 
With  plaintive  cries  to  lead  the  mournful  band; 

In  sable  weeds  the  golden  vase  to  bear. 

And  cull  my  ashes  with  thy  trembling  hand : 

Panchaia's  odours  be  their  costly  feast. 

And  all  the  pride  of  Asia's  fragrant  year. 
Give  them  the  treasures  of  the  farthest  East, 

And,  what  is  still  more  precious,  give  thy  tear. 

Surely  no  blame  can  fall  upon  the  nymph  who  rejected 
«  swtiin  of  so  little  meaning. 

IIU  vorses  are  not  rugged,  but  they  have  no  sweetness; 
tlit^y  ii«ver  glide  in  a  stream  of  melody.  Why  Hammond 
t»r  othrr  writers  have  thought  the  quatrain  often  syllables 
J*lt»KlAok,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  The  character  of  the  elegy 
\^  Rt^titlf^uoss  and  tenuity ;  but  this  stanza  has  been  pro- 
IUmiu^0tl  by  Drydon,  whose  knowledge  of  English  metre 
wmi  mil  l«iHM»idt>rable,  to  be  the  most  magnificent  of  aU 
tli«»  iiii^Hmiit^s  which  our  language  affords. 


SOMERVILE. 

Of  Mr.*  Somervile's  life  I  am  not  able  to  say  any  thing 
that  can  satisfy  curiosity.  • 

He  was  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  in  Warwickshire : 
his  hoose,  where  he  was  bom,  in  1693,  is  called  Edston,  a 
seat  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors;  for  he  was 
said  to  be  of  the  first  family  in  his  county.  He  tells  of 
himself  that  he  was  bom  near  the  Avon's  banks.  He  was 
bred  at  Winchester-school,  and  was  elected  fellow  of 
New  college.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  places  of  his 
education  he  exhibited  any  uncommon  proofs  of  genius  or 
literature.  His  powers  were  first  displayed  in  the  country, 
where  he  was  disting^hed  as  a  poet,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
skilfol  and  useful  justice  of  the  peace. 

Of  the  close  of  his  life,  those  whom  his  poems  have  de- 
lighted will  read  with  pain  the  following  account,  copied 
from  the  letters  of  his  friend  Shenstone,  by  whom  he  was 
too  much  resembled. 

«  — Our  old  friend  Somervile  is  dead !  I  did  not  ima- 
gine I  could  have  been  so  sorry  as  I  find  myself  on  this 
occasion :  '  Sublatum  quaBrimus.'  I  can  now  excuse  all 
his  foibles ;  impute  them  to  age,  and  to  distress  of  circum- 
stances :  the  last  of  these  considerations  wrings  my  very 
soul  to  think  on.  For  a  man  of  high  spirit,  conscious  ^ 
having,  at  least  in  one  production,  generally  pleased  the 
world,  to  be  plagued  and  threatened  by  wretches  that  are 
low  in  every  sense;  to  be  forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains 
of  the  body,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind,  is 
a  misery." 

He  died  July  19, 1742,  and  was  buried  at  Wotton,  near 
Henley  on  Arden. 
His  distresses  need  not  be  much  pitied :  his  estate  is 

>  WUliam. 
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said  to  have  been  -fifteen 

death,  devolved   to  lord  SiiiiiBe,  «<'  Si 

mother,  indeed,  who  lived  till  mmttw^  h 

hundred. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  Ind  tmjsM 
to  exhibit  memorials  of  a  viiler,  wW 
allowed  to  have. set  a  good 
cbss,  by  devotii^  part  of  his 
and  who  has  shown,  by  the 
adorned,  that  it  is  praeticable  to  be 
qiortaman,  and  a  ■»■  of  letters. 

SoBMrvile  has  tried  man  v 
perhaps*  be  has  not  in  any 
raise  nnch  envy,  h  aay 
'*  be  writes  very  weD  for  a  genflfin"  Ifis 
are  inaiiiiMiii  elevated,  ai 

In  bis  vcises  to 
tiotts  Clio  is  wrkten  with  tbe 
it  exbibfts  one  of 
In  bb  a 
bMndnd  Knes ;  b«C  in  ike 
iwfw  lirde  of  bis  bero.  wken  be  talks  af 
^^■^'^    Hb  snbfects 
^tK^  t>f  cboo^rbc.  V  cMi^T  «f 
ac^  («Ni«fr;ti*N  scale.  ^hL 
^«5<  t^«vHit*ci»^  t&e  Tww 

In  ks 


skilfal 
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variety  could  easily  effect ;  and  has,  with  great  propriety, 
enlarged  bis  plan  by  the  modes  of  huntiDg  used  in  other 
countries. 

With  still  less  judgment  did  he  choose  blank  verse  as 
the  vehicle  of  Rural  Sports.  If  blank  verse  be  not  tumid 
and  gorgeous,  it  is  crippled  prose ;  and  familiar  images,  in 
laboured  language,  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
absurd  novelty,  which,  wanting  the  attractions  of  nature, 
cannot  please  long.  One  excellence  of  the  Splendid  Shil- 
ling^ is,  that  it  is  short.  Disguise  can  gratify  no  longer 
than  it  deceives^. 

f  An  allusion  of  approbation  is  made  to  the  above  in  Nicholas  Literary  Anec- 
dotes of  the  eighteenth  century,  ii.  56.     Ed. 
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It  bat  been  obsenred,  m  aD  ages,  Aat  the  ad^aiit^;es  of 
natare,  or  of  fortne,  bare  cootribvted  rcry  litde  to  tbe 
promotioo  of  bappnes;  nd  tba^  diose  wboa  the  splen- 
door  of  their  rank,  or  tbe  extent  of  their  capacitj,  bnve 
placed  npon  tbe  smnmits  of  hnnnn  life,  bsTe  n€>t  oftes 
(fiven  any  just  occasion  to  envy,  in  those  who  look  np  to 
thorn  from  a  lower  utation :  whether  it  be  that  appoent 
iuperiority  incites  great  designs,  and  great  designs  are 
naturally  liable  to  fatal  miscarriages ;  or,  that  the  general 
lot  of  mankind  is  misery,  and  the  misfortones  of  those, 

•  Tim  flmt  edition  of  this  interestiiig  nanatnre,  accordiBg  to  Mr.  Bosw^ 
wim  |iuliliiili«(l  In  1744,  by  Roberts.  Tbe  second,  now  bcfare  me.  bears  dale 
1 7411,  nrnl  wts  published  by  Cave.  Very  few  altentku  were  oade  by  ibe 
Author,  wh«n  he  added  it  to  the  present  collection.  Tbe  year  bcfare  pablka- 
UuM,  t74:i,  Dr.  Johnson  inserted  the  following  notice  (^  his  intentioii  in  tbe 
(h*ti(lfittmirH  Magazine. 
*'  Mm.  UnttAN 

••At  ymu  coUeotions  show  bow  often  yon  have  owed  tbe  omameats  of  yom 
IMti^lU^Al  )i«|t«»H  to  the  correspondence  of  the  unfortnnate  and  ingeniovs  Bfr. 
NKVrt|t«\  I  (luitUt  not  but  you  have  so  much  regard  to  his  memory,  as  to  cd- 
*'<»«u^<«  «iiv  kWiA^w  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  the  preservation  of  it  from  ihp 
«mIu  \sk  v^\\\\\\\\\ifin  X  nml,  therefore,  with  some  degree  of  assurance,  intreat  yon 
\\*^  \^s\\^\\\  \\\^  imUlicki  that  his  life  will  speedily  be  published  by  a  penon  wbo 
>^H«  m\^mi^^|  Yt\\\\  hU  I'onHdence,  and  received  from  himself  an  accoant  of  most 
W  \\\v  \\*ss\^M  \\y^\\n  ^hich  ht  proposes  to  mention,  to  the  time  of  his  retirement 

^^^'«*  iK^i  |H^M\H<  Hi  hi«  d«Hftth  in  the  prison  of  Bristol,  the  account  wUl  be 
u^HmM^^^I  kwsss  ^^M^^s^U  •till  \m  lUble  to  objecUon ;  his  own  letters  and  ibose 
\^\  \\^^  Iuvm^nU  ,  iHM*»„  ^a  whuh  wiU  be  inserted  in  the  work,  and  abstracts  of 

\^0^H*  vi^MH^M  ^ml»^  m^,^^,^^ 

iJil^  u*^^  ^''*  »^^*^M^*W^w  imagined  that  others  may  have  the  same  design, 
!u*>v'^     lU  '''V*'''^'^'^''  ^^*^  *^^y  i^  obtain  the  same  materials,  it  mnstbe 

^•^'^^^>^^^^^  *^^u.,  *    ,   '1^  ^^  '"^  5>a.a^Mf.  they  will  publish  only  a  novel, 

^vvK.M>.  ^,  ,,„^  »Kv  iT  *'^'*'''*  ^^^"^  »»w.<ittary  amours.  You  may,  therefore. 
\^\  \»  vu  vu  V,  .^  ,,^,.  \k^')^**  ^"^  **^*^  ***^^  ^^^^  ^^  K«>^>««  "»«  leave  to  inform  tbem. 
W.w  ^s^  W  Msuv^  ^V^  *^^^^>*aibe  pubUsbed^in  ocUvo,  by  Mr.  Ro- 
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iptrhose  eminence  drew  upon  them  an  universal  attention, 
have  been  more  carefully  recorded,  becaase  they  were 
more  generally  observed,  and  have,  in  reality,  been  only 
more  conspicuous  than  those  of  others,  not  more  frequent* 
or  more  severe. 

That  affluence  and  power,  advantages  extrinsick  and  ad- 
ventitious, and,  therefore,  easily  separable  from  those  by 
whom  they  are  possessed,  should  very  often  flatter  the 
mind  with  expectations  of  felicity  which  they  cannot  give^ 
raises  no  astonishment ;  but  it  seems  rational  to  hope,  that 
intellectual  greatness  should  produce  better  effects ;  that 
minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should  first  eodea- 
vour  their  own  benefit ;  and  that  they,  who  are  most  able 
to  teach  others  the  way  to  happiness,  should  with  most 
certainty  follow  it  themselves. 

But  this  expectation,  however  plausible,  has  been  very 
frequently  disappointed.  The  heroes  of  literary  as  well  as 
civil  history,  have  been  very  often  no  less  remarkable  for 
what  they  have  suffered,  than  for  what  they  have  achieved; 
and  volumes  have  been  written  only  to  enumerate  the 
miseries  of  the  learned,  and  relate  their  unhappy  lives  and 
untimely  deaths. 

To  these  mournful  narratives,  I  am  about  to  add  the 
life  of  BJchard  Savage,  a  man  whose  writings  entitle  him 
to  an  eminent  rank  in  the  classes  of  learning,  and  whose 
misfortunes  claim  a  degree  of  compassion,  not  always  due 
to  the  unhappy,  as  they  were  often  the  consequenoes  of  the 
crimes  of  others,  rather  than  his  own. 

In  the  year  1697,  Anne,  countess  of  Macclesfield,  having 
lived,  for  some  time,  upon  very  uneasy  terms  with  her  hus- 
band, thought  a  publick  confession  of  adultery  the  most  ob- 
vious and  expeditious  method  of  obtaining  her  liberty; 
and,  therefore,  declared,  that  the  child,  with  which  she  was 
then  great,  was  begotten  by  the  earl  Rivers.  This,  as  may 
be  imagined,  made  her  husband  no  less  desirous  of  a  sepa- 
ration than  herself,  and  he  prosecuted  his  design  in  the 
most  effectual  manner ;  for  he  applied  not  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  for  a  divorce,  but  to  the  parliament  for  an  act,  by 
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It  has  been  observed,  in  all 
nature,  or  of  fortune,  have 
promotion  of  happiness ;  u 
dour  of  their  rank,  or  tli 
placed  upon  the  summit 
given  any  just  occasion 
them  from  a  lower  st^ 
superiority  incites  g^r^ 
naturally  liable  to  fat   • 
lot  of  mankind  is  m 


-   t  1  ty  ut'  making 
liuirried   to  colonel 


*  The  first  edition  oi 
WM  published  in  171  : 
1748,  and  was  publi<^ 
author,  when  he  adder' 
tion,  1743,  Dr.Joui.. 
Gentleman's  Mn  ; 
"Mb.  Up 

"  Aa  your  colK-,  ■ 
poetical  paL'<-  ♦ 
Savage,  I  dou^' 
courage  any  do  ' 
suits  or  raiu... 
to  inform  ' 
was  f'.i\,. 
ofth,  I,   .  . 
to  S\\., 

contii.  , 
of  l.r 

Otl).  ' 


■-.     -*t- 


1  was  prosecuting  this 

-  f  January,  1697-8,  de- 

Hi\ers,  by  appearing  to 

I'T  any  reason  to  doubt  o( 

.     :-.ir  he  was  his  godfather, 

»  Ji^:ik  was,  by  his  direction, 

^•.   « .lUf^Tw's  parish ^  in  Holbom, 

jv  cam  oi  his  mother,  whom* 

.     «««a  sfcT  auahairi,  he,  probably, 

«   -.mI  c^mi  taodemess  the  child 

^     v-«aMiit  «<D  eveat.     It  is  not, 

.mm.  mikiiyf»  coald  be  foand  to 

^    ..tswotia  X  4  pareat,  or  what  in- 

^    >  ..«4^:ec€'jrcnwlty.  The  dread 

■»,4M.u  mmm  aiotuhes  haye  been 

.t«AAMci'    amr  caildrea,  cannot  be 

,..«4  :   %«MMUi  wiw  had  pcoclaimed 

^   -yiiMikii,  4aii  cm  whoBi  the  cle- 

m.     «M«3»«ji^«dly  bestowed  a' 

t^«.a  *cr>    title  diminished  by 

sdemnned 
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'  ^  could  have  brought 

^t  she  would  be 

''  upoD  her 

I  abhor- 

(l(  fending 

. ,  or  that  she 

\]\g  his  misfor- 

.,  with  an  implaca- 

ixrsecution  from  the 

^,  no  sooner  was  her  son 
. .  solution  of  disowning  him  ; 
V  moved  him  from  her  sight,  by 
10  of  a  poor  woman,  whom  she 
I  as  her  own,  and  enjoined  never  to 
.  '  |)arents. 
ginning  of  the  life  of  Richard  Savage, 
i  claim  to  honour  and  to  affluence,  he  was, 
N  illegitimated  by  the  parliament,  and  dis- 
.   s  mother,  doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity, 
r(l  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  only  that  he  might  be 
•  i  by  its  quicksands,  or  dashed  upon  its  rocks. 
mother  could  not,  indeed,  infect  others  with  the 
cruelty.     As  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  inquiries 
li  the  curiosity  or  tenderness  of  her  relations  made 
.  'tr  her  child,  she  was  obliged  to  give  some  account  of 
iie  measures  she  had  taken;  and  her  mother,  the  lady 
Mason,  whether  in  approbation  of  her  design,  or  to  pre- 
vent more  criminal  contrivances,  engaged  to  transact  with 
the  nurse,  to  pay  her  for  Jier  care,  and  to  superintend  the 
education  of  the  child. 

In  this  charitable  office  she  was  assisted  by  his  god- 
mother, Mrs.  Lloyd,  who,  while  she  lived,  always  looked 
upon  him  with  that  tenderness  which  the  barbarity  of  his 
mother  made  peculiarly  necessary;  but  her  death,  which 
happened  in  his  tenth  year,  was  another  of  the  misfortunes 
of  his  childhood;  for  though  she  kindly  endeavoured  to  al- 
leviate his  loss  by  a  legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds,  yet, 
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M  be  bad  none  to  praweoifr  hi*  i 
ofifnressioii,  or  caii  in  law  to  die 
will  was  einiied  by  the  69ceeiitoi9» 
wvm  ever  paid^. 

He  wat^  howerer,  ivt  yet  wfaottr  afauHioBBd.  The  Wy 
Ifffiinw  sdii  contiiiBed  hnr  care,  and  directed  turn  to  be 
placed  at  a  anaU  ^rmmaBar-aAmA  near  St.  Albsefs^  wfcse 
be  wiM  cailed  br  die  oaHie  ai  bi9  nmae,  widiiMit  tke  kait 
ietiiBadon  thai  be  bad  a  ciaim  to  any  odwr. 

Here  be  waa  imtiated  in  litnatnre,  and  piinnrrf  tfcroo^ 
sereral  of  die  cbnaes,  with  wint  vapidity  or  with  what  ^ 
planse  cannot  now  be  known.  As  he  always  spake  with 
respect  of  has  maater,  it  is  probable  that  the 
which  be  then  s^ipeaied,  did  not  binder  hi» 
beinf^  disdoginahed,  or  his  indnatry  fron  beinf 
and  if  in  90  low  a  stale  be  obtained  distinet 
wanb^  it  is  not  likely  they  weze  gained  bat  by 
indnstry. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  coogeetme,  that  his 
was  eqnai  to  his  abilities^  beeanse  his  impiwvenicnt  was 
more  than  proportioned  to  the  oppartnnities  which  he  en- 
joyed ;  nor  can  it  be  doobted,  that  if  his  earleest  prodac- 
tiooa  had  been  presert  ed,  Bke  diose  of  happier  stndeeb, 
we  might  in  some  have  foand  Tigoroas  saUies  af  that 
sprighdy  haamir  which  disdngashes  die  Aalher  to  be  let, 
and  ia  others  strong  tonches  of  diat  ardent  umagina^o* 
which  painted  the  scrfenm  scenes  of  the  Wanderer. 

c  On  this  circvnstaiKe,  Boswell  fooada  one  of  his  stroogtst  argimicflis  ^gaia^ 
Ssvaji^'s  being  the  aoa  of  lady  Macclesfield.  "  If  there  was  such  a  kgacy  le^* 
iisys  Boswdl,  "  his  not  being  able  to  obtain  payment  of  it,  nraat  be  iaap^t*^  ^ 
his  cmwcimisaeas  that  he  was  not  the  real  penon.  The  jnat  infcteace  ibo*^  be, 
that,  by  the  death  of  lady  Macclesfield's  child  before  its  godmother,  the  legacy 
became  lapsed ;  and,  therefixe,  that  Johnson's  Savage  was  an  impostor,  f^^ 
had  a  title  to  the  legacy,  he  could  not  have  fimndany  difficnityinrecoTcnDgiM 
lor  had  the  execnton  lesistcd  his  claim,  the  whole  coot^  as  well  as  the  ki>^' 
mnst  have  been  paid  by  them,  if  he  had  been  the  child  to  whom  it  was  giten.' 
With  lespeet  for  the  1^  BBCflMcy  of  BosweU.  we  would  vcntore  to  vise,  that 
the  forma  pauperis  is  not  the  aaost  available  mode  of  addressing  an  fi>gl>^ 
court  -,  and,  therefore,  Johnson  is  not  dearly  proved  wrong  by  the  above  aig«- 
me«t  brooght  against  him.    En. 
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While  he  was  Urns  cultiyatio;  his  geoius,  hia  father,  the 
^arl  Rirersy  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  pot  an  end  to  tiis  life^.  He  had  frequently  inqoired 
after  his  son,  and  liad  always  been  amused  with  fallacious 
and  evasive  answers ;  but,  being  now,  in  his  own  opinion, 
on  his  deathbed,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  provide  for  him 
among  his  other  natural  children,  and,  therefore,  demanded 
a  positive  account  of  him,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be 
diverted  or  denied.  His  mother,  who  could  no  longer 
refuse  an  answer,  determined,  at  least,  to  give  such  as 
should  cut  him  off  for  ever  from  that  happiness  which 
competence  affords,  and,  therefore,  declared  that  he  was 
dead ;  which  is,  perhaps,  the  first  instance  of  a  lie  invented 
by  a  mother  to  deprive  h/Br  son  of  a  provision  which  was 
designed  him  by  another,  and  which  she  could  not  expect 
herself,  though  he  should  lose  it. 

This  was,  therefore,  an  act  of  wickedness  which  could 
not  be  defeated,  because  it  could  not  be  suspected ;  the 
earl  did  not  imagine  there  could  exist  in  a  human  form  a 
mother  that  would  ruin  her  son  without  enriching  herself, 
and,  therefore,  bestowed  upon  some  other  person  six 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  in  his  will  bequeathed  to 
Savage. 

The  same  cruelty  which  incited  his  mother  to  intercept 
this  provision  which  had  been  intended  him,  prompted  her, 
in  a  short  time,  to  another  project,  a  project  worthy  of  such 
a  cEsposition.  She  endeavoured  to  rid  herself  from  the 
danger  of  being  at  any  time  made  known  to  him,  by  send- 
ing him  secretly  to  the  American  plantations*. 

By  whose  kindness  this  scheme  was  counteracted,  or  by 
what  interposition  she  was  induced  to  lay  aside  her  design, 
i  know  not;  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  lady  Mason 
■ught  persuade  or  compel  her  to  desist,  or,  perhaps,  she 
eould  not  easily  find  accomplices  wicked  enough  to  concur 
in  so  cruel  an  action ;  for  it  may  be  conceived,  that  those 
who  had,  by  a  long  gradation  of  g^ilt,  hardened  their  hearts 

•I  He  died  August  18Ui»  1712      R. 
*  Savage's  preface  to  his  Biiscellany. 
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which  his  marriage  might  be  dissolved,  the  nuptial  con- 
tract totally  aoonlled,  and  the  children  of  his  wife  illegiti> 
mated.  This  act,  after  the  usual  deliberation,  he  obtained, 
though  without  the  approbation  of  some,  who  considered 
marriage  as  an  affair  only  cognizable  by  ecclesiastical 
judges*;  and,  on  March  3rd,  was  separated  from  his  wife, 
whose  fortune,  which  was  very  great,  was  repaid  her,  and 
who  haying,  as  well  as  her  husband,  the  liberty  of  making 
another  choice,  was,  in  a  short  time,  married  to  colonel 
Brett. 

While  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  was  prosecuting  this 
affair,  his  wife  was,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1G97-8,  de- 
livered of  a  son;  and  the  earl  Rivers,  by  appearing  to 
consider  him  as  his  own,  left  none  any  reason  to  doubt  of 
the  sincerity  of  her  declaration  ;  for  he  was  his  godfather, 
and  gave  him  his  own  name,  which  was,  by  his  direction, 
inserted  in  the  register  of  St.  Andrew^s  parish^  in  Holbom, 
but,  unfortunately,  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom, 
as  she  was  now  set  free  from  her  husband,  he,  probably, 
^imagined  likely  to  treat  with  great  tenderness  the  child 
that  had  contributed  to  so  pleasing  an  event.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  easy  to  discover  what  motives  could  be  found  to 
overbalance  that  natural  affection  of  a  parent,  or  what  in- 
terest could  be  promoted  by  neglect  or  cruelty.  The  dread 
of  shame  or  of  poverty,  by  which  some  wretches  have  been 
incited  to  abandon  or  to  murder  their  children,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  affected  a  woman  who  had  proclaimed 
her  crimes  and  solicited  reproach,  and  on  whom  the  cle- 
mency of  the  legislature  had  undeservedly  bestowed  a ' 
fortune,  which  would  have  been  very  little  diminished  by 

*  This  year  was  made  remarkable  by  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  solemnized 
in  the  face  of  the  church.    Salmon's  Review. 

The  following  protest  u  registered  in  the  books  of  the  house  of  lords : 
Dissentient : 

Because  we  conceive  that  this  is  the  first  bill  of  that  nature  that  hath  passed, 
where  there  was  not  a  divorce  first  obtained  in  the  spiritual  court ;  which  we 
look  upon  as  an  ill  precedent,  and  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  in  the 
future.  Haufax.  Rochester. 

■>  See  Mr.  Boswell's  doubU  on  this  head ;  and  the  point  fully  discussed  by 
Malone,  and  Bindley  in  the  notes  to  Boswell.    Edit.  1816.  i.  150,  151.    £d. 
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the  expenses  which  the  care  of  her  child  could  have  brought 
upon  her.  It  was,  therefore,  not  likely  that  she  would  be 
wicked  without  temptation ;  that  she  would  look  upon  her 
son,  from  his  birth,  with  a  kind  of  resentment  and  abhor- 
rence ;  and,  instead  of  supporting,  assisting,  and  defending 
him,  delight  to  see  him  struggling  with  misery,  or  that  she 
would  take  every  opportunity  of  aggravating  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  obstructing  his  resources,  and,  with  an  implaca- 
ble and  restless  cruelty,  continue  her  persecution  from  the 
first  hour  of  his  life  to  the  last. 

But,  whatever  were  her  motives,  no  sooner  was  her  son 
bom,  than  she  discovered  a  resolution  of  disowning  him ; 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  removed  him  from  her  sight,  by 
committing  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  whom  she 
directed  to  educate  him  as  her  own,  and  enjoined  never  to 
inform  him  of  his  true  parents. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Richard  Savage. 
Born  with  a  legal  claim  to  honour  and  to  affluence,  he  was, 
in  two  months,  illegitimated  by  the  parliament,  and  dis- 
owned by  his  mother,  doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity, 
and  launched  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  only  that  he  might  be 
swallowed  by  its  quicksands,  or  dashed  upon  its  rocks. 

His  mother  could  not,  indeed,  infect  others  with  the 
same  cruelty.  As  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  inquiries 
which  the  curiosity  or  tenderness  of  her  relations  made 
after  her  child,  she  was  obliged  to  give  some  account  of 
the  measures  she  had  taken;  and  her  mother,  the  lady 
Mason,  whether  in  approbation  of  her  design,  or  to  pre- 
vent more  criminal  contrivances,  engaged  to  transact  with 
the  nurse,  to  pay  her  for  Jier  care,  and  to  superintend  the 
education  of  the  child. 

In  this  charitable  office  she  was  assisted  by  his  god- 
mother, Mrs.  Lloyd,  who,  while  she  lived,  always  looked 
upon  him  with  that  tenderness  which  the  barbarity  of  his 
mother  made  peculiarly  necessary;  but  her  death,  which 
happened  in  his  tenth  year,  was  another  of  the  misfortunes 
of  his  childhood ;  for  though  she  kindly  endeavoured  to  al- 
leviate his  loss  by  a  legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds,  yet, 

n2 


a  nek*  tB  fiai  ewrj 

•(9VT  JHt  lAea  flf  IB  ptfm^f 

He  VM  Moe  dearpd  fcr  fir  Bkkvd,  witfc  an  air  of  the 
wim^  impatlMaoe.  to  eome  werj  emH  U  Iw  hoiue  the 
me%i  Mrnm^.  Mr.  Sarage  eame  as  he  had  promised, 
Umui  the  chariot  at  the  door,  and  sir  Richard  waitiag  for 
Mm,  and  ready  to  go  oat  What  was  intended,  aad 
whitfH^  ihey  were  to  go,  Savage  could  not  conjectare 
mi  wan  not  willing  to  inquire;  but  immediately  seated 
Ww«f»ir  with  sir  Richard.  The  coachman  was  ordered  to 
,U|vi^,  hhH  th«v  hurried,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to 
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then  informed 
►phlt  (,  and  that  bo 
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ikSiA    deAied  him  to  come  tlnther  that  lie  migbt  write  for 
bim.        They  sooo  sat  down  to  the  work.     Sir  Richard  die- 
tAtod»  fimd  Sayage  wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  had  been  or- 
dered ^was  pot  upon  the  table.    SaTage  was  surprised  at 
the  meanness  of  the  entertainment,  and,  after  some  hesi- 
tatioo,  wentored  to  ask  for  wine,  which  sir  Richard,  not 
without  reluctance,  ordered  to  be  brought.     They  then 
finished   their  dinner,  and  proceeded  in  their  pamphlet, 
irhich  they  concluded  in  the  afternoon. 

Mhr.  SaTage  then  imagined  his  task  over,  and  expected 
that  wir  Richard  would  call  for  the  reckoning,  and  return 
Yionke  ;   but  his  expectations  deceiTed  him,  for  sir  Richard 
told   him  that  he  was  without  money,  and  that  the  pam- 
phlet miast  be  sold,  before  the  dinner  could  be  paid  for ; 
and  Savage  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  go  and  offer  their 
new  prodaction  to  sale  for  twa  guineas,  which,  with  some 
difficulty,  he  obtained.     Sir  Richard  then  returned  home, 
havings  r^red  that  day  only  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and 
composed  the  pamphlet  only  to  discha^e  his  redLoning. 

Mr.  SaTage  related  another  £Mt  equally  uncommon, 
which,  though  it  has  no  relation  to  his  life,  ought  to  be 
preserved.     Sir  Richard  Steele  having  one  day  invited 
to  his  boose  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  first  quality, 
they  were  surprised  at  the  number  of  liveries  which  sur- 
Tounded  the  table ;  and  after  dinner,  when  wine  and  mirth 
had   set  them  free  from  the  observation  of  rigid  cere- 
mony, one  of  them  inquired  of  sir  Richard,  how  such  an 
expensive  train  of  domestieks  could  be  consistent  with  his 
fortune.     Sir  Richard  very  frankly  confessed,  that  they 
were  fellows  of  whom  he  would  very  willingly  be  rid : 
and  being  then  asked  why  he  did  not  discharge  them, 
declared  that  they  were  bailiffii,  who  had  introduced  them* 
selves  with  an  execution,  and  whom,  since  he  could  not 
send  them  away,  he  had  thought  it  convenient  to  embellish 
with  liveries,  that  they  might  do  him  credit  while  they 
stud. 
i  His  friends  were  diverted  with  the  expedient,  and, 

I,         '  paying  the  debt,  discharged  their  attendance,  having 
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He  was  now  agaia  abandoned  to  fiiitnne,  widMwt  any 
other  friend  than  Mr.  Willu;  a  nuui  who,  wiiaterer  wore 
his  nhiKties  or  skill  as  an  aetor,  deserres,  at  least*  to  be  le- 
naenAeied  fiv  Us  Tirtnes*,  which  are  not  often  to  be  foond 
in  the  woild,  and»  perhaps,  less  often  in  his  profession  than 
in  <»tiiers.  To  be  humane,  generoos,  and  candid,  is  a  Terj 
high  d^;ree  of  merit  in  any  case ;  bat  those  qualities  de- 
serre  still  greato*  praise,  when  they  are  foond  in  that  oon- 
ditioo  which  makes  almost  every  oAer  man,  for  what- 
ever reason,  eontemptaous^  insolent,  petulant,  selfish,  and 
brutal. 

As  Mr.  Wilks  was  one  of  those  to  whom  calamity  sel- 
dom complained  without  relief,  he  naturally  took  an  un- 
fortunate wit  into  his  protection,  and  not  only  assisted  bun 
in  any  casual  distresses,  but  continued  an  equal  and  steady 
kindness  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

By  his  interposition  Mr.  Savage  once  obtained  firom  his 
mother*  fifty  pounds,  and  a  promise  of  one  hundred  and 


*  As  h  if  a  loM  Id  BMBkud  wbca  a^r  good  aeliM  if  foiSOtteB,  I  shall  iB«ft 
aaothcr  iartaaee  of  Mr.  Wilks's  gcaaositj,  voy  little  kwmn.  Mr.  Smith,  a 
geutleoMB  educated  at  Dobliii,  beiiig  hindered  bj  an  impediment  in  his  pro- 
Bondation  from  engaging  in  ordcn,  far  whidi  hb  friends  designed  him,  left  his 
own  eoaatiy,  and  came  to  London  in  qnest  of  employment,  hot  fiovnd  his  soiici- 
tations  frvdes^  and  hb  nfcfmities  eveiy  day  man  pRsmag.  In  thb  disticm 
he  wnce  a  lagedj,  and  oSmd  it  to  the  plajeia^  bj  whom  it  was  rqected. 
Thus  weie  his  last  hopes  defeated,  and  he  had  no  other  piospect  than  of  the 
most  d^ktable  poverty.  Bnt  Mr.  Wilks  thought  his  petfcnnance,  thoogh  not 
perfect,  at  least  worthy  of  some  reward,  and,  tfaerefere,  offered  him  a  bcneSt. 
This  &vonr  he  ia^pnived  with  so  mndi  diligence,  thai  the  honse  affardcd  him  a 
considefahle  nm,  with  which  he  went  to  Leydcn*  applied  himself  to  the  stndy 
of  phjsick,  and  prosecuted  his  design  with  so  mnch  diligence  and  sncccss,  that, 
when  Dr.Boerhaave  was  deared  by  the  csarina  to  recommend  proper  persons  to 
tatiodaee  into  Rnssia  the  pradioe  and  stndy  of  phjsick.  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of 
thoee  whom  he  selected.  He  had  a  considerable  peosion  settled  on  him  at  his 
aniral,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  physicians  at  the  Raaaaa  court.    Dr.  J. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Smith,  in  BosBa,  to  Mr.  Wilks,  is  printed  in  Chetwood's 
History  of  the  Stage.    R. 

••'This,'' says  Dr.  Johnson,  "I  write  vpon  the  credit  of  the  anthorof  his 
lilie,  which  was  published  in  1737 ;"  and  was  a  small  pamphlet,  intended  to 
plead  his  caase  with  the  pnblick  while  under  sentence  of  death  ***toi  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  James  Sinciair,  at  Robinson's  <oflee-house,  at  Charing-cnm,  price 
6d.  Boberts."    Savage  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Bfis.  Caitcr.  with  soi 
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mj  mare ;  but  it  was  tke  hU  of  tkb  ulnppy  bmb,  that 
few  proodses  (rf*  any  adTanlage  to  Um  were  perfoimed. 
His  mother  was  infiDcted,  ^mMOog  others,  with  the  general 
nadDOss  of  the  Sovth-sea  trafBek  ;  and,  haring  been  dis- 
appointed io  her  expec^tions,  refused  to  pay  what,  per- 
haps, nothing  bat  the  prospect  of  sadden  afflnence  pionipted 
her  to  promise. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  depend  npon  the  friendship  of 
BIr.  Wilks,  he  was,  consequently,  an  assidnoos  freqneat^ 
of  the  theatres ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  amusements  of 
the  stage  took  such  possession  of  his  mind,  that  he  never 
was  absent  from  a  play  in  several  years. 

This  constant  attendance  naturally  procured  hin  the 
acquaintance  of  the  players;  and,  among  others,  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  conversaAion, 
and  touched  with  his  misfortunes,  that  she  allowed  him  a 
settled  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  which  was  during 
her  life  regularly  paid. 

That  this  act  of  generosity  may  receive  its  due  praise, 
and  that  the  good  actions  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  may  not  be 
sullied  by  her  general  character,  it  is  proper  to  mention 
what  Mr.  Savage  often  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  he  never  saw  her  alone,  or  in  any  other  place  than 
behind  the  scenes. 

At  her  death  he  endeavoured  to  show  his  gratitude  io 
the  most  decent  manner,  by  wearing  mourning,  as  for  a 
mother;  but  did  not  celebrate  her  in  elegies ^  because  he 
knew  that  too  great  profusion  of  praise  would  only  have 

wkn  f  ^^^'  because  they  were  committed  by  one 

notJ!2T^  ^  '  ^""^  °^  ""^^^^  ^'"''e^  ^  virtue  would 
r«lr  ht7"'  1  P**"**^  '^^^^  ^  «"^titude  would  not 

*»«  Wanderer,  he  has,  indeed,  taken  an  opportunity 

•■(I  rvKMit.    Sm  hi  I   A 

••».  »»l.  ..  p.  aT         ••*  •"  '*•'  '•">»  «  M«.  Crter-.  Ufe  by  Mr.  P^nniog- 

K»  Mr.  S..^.    s^  HU,«"  JflJit^"^*"*  **^-  ^^"^^  ««  •«ri»»" 
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of  mentioiing  her;  bat  cdebntes  her  boI  ibr  her  virtae, 
bat  her  be«Blj»  an  ezcellcaee  which  Booe  ever  denied 
her:  this  is  Ae  only  iimiwmwi  y/riA  vhieh  he  hM  ve- 
wvrded  her  lihefaKty  ;  end,  parhape,  he  hM»  eren  in  thie» 
too  IsTiah  rf  his  pniM.    He  seenn  to  hnw  thonght, 

€t  ingntitnde*  though  to  hn^e  dedicated  any 
pnvtieDlar  |ieiliwinn!  to  her  icnnwy  wonU  hare  only 
betrayed  an  ofidoni  pwtialily,  Aat,  wiAont  exalting  her 
character,  woaM  hare  depressed  his  ovn. 

He  had  sonwtiBMs.  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilks,  the 
ndrantage  of  a  benefit,  on  whiA  occawaw  he  oflen  re- 

I  once  told,  by  the  dnke  of  Dorset,  thnt  it  vas  jut  is 
him  as  an  injared  noMesMn;  and  Aal,  in  his 
the  nobility  oi^t  to  think  theaHelTes  obfiged, 
without  solicitation,  to  take  every  opportnnity  at  support- 
ing lun  by  thrir  conntenance  and  patronage.  But  he  had 
generally  the  Mortification  to  hear,  that  the  whole  intnrest 
at  his  mother  was  employed  to  fimstrate  his  applieations» 
and  that  she  nerer  left  any  expedient  nntried,  by  i^ich 
he  might  be  cat  off  from  the  possibility  rfsappoiting  life. 
The  same  disposition  die  endeavoored  to.  diflfase 
all  those  orer  whom  nature  or  fortune  gare  her  any  i 
ence ;  and,  indeed*  succeeded  too  well  in  her  design ;  bnt 
could  not  always  propagate  her  eifirontery  with  her  cruelty; 
for  soBie  of  those,  whom  she  incited  against  him,  were 
ashamed  at  their  own  conduct,  and  boasted  of  that  relief 
which  they  nerer  gave  him. 

In  this  censure  I  do  not  indiscriminately  inrobre  all  Us 
relations;  for  he  has  mentioned,  with  gratitude,  the  hu- 
manity of  one  lady,  whose  mame  I  am  now  unaMe  to  re- 
collect, and  to  whom,  therefore,  I  cannot  pay  Ae  praises 
which  she  deserves,  for  having  acted  well,  in  opposition  to 
infiuence,  precept,  and  example. 

The  punishmeot  which  our  laws  inflict  upon  those  pa- 
rents who  murder  their  infants,  is  well  known ;  nor  has  its 
justice  ever  been  contested;  but,  if  they  deserve  death 
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who  destroy  a  eUd  in  its  hkik,  wfcol  paimm  cm  be  aerere 
enough  for  her  who  forbears  to  JcAtiuf  hoa,  oalj  to  iaBet 
sharper  miseries  upon  him ;  who  ynohmgj  his  fife,  only  to 
make  him  miserable ;  and  who  exposes  him,  without  care 
and  withoat  pity,  to  the  amiice  ct  opptesnm,  the  caprices 
of  chance,  and  the  temptations  ci  poTcwtw ;  who  rejoices 
to  see  him  overwhehned  with  calamities ;  and,  when  his 
own  industry,  or  the  charity  rf  often,  h^  enabled  him  to 
rise,  for  a  short  time,  aboTe  Us  miscfics,  phm^^  him 
again  into  his  former  distress  ? 

The  kindness  of  his  friends  not  aAirding  him  any  con- 
stant supply,  and  the  prospect  rf  imptoyiny  his  fortune 
by  enlarging  Us  acquaintance  necessarily  lending  bim  to 
places  of  expense,  he  found  it  necessary'  to  endeaTOur, 
once  more,  at  dramatick  poetry,  far  which  be  was  now 
better  qualified,  by  a  more  extensire  knowledge  and 
longer  observation.  But  kmng  been  nnsncccssfiJ  in  <;o- 
medy,  though  rather  for  want  ci  opportnaities  than  genius, 
he  resolved  now  to  try  whether  be  shovM  not  be  more 
fortunate  in  exhibiting  a  tragedy. 

The  stoiy  which  he  chose  f<v  Ae  snhject,  w»  that  of 
sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  stinry  weH  adapted  to  the  stage, 
though,  perhaps,  not  far  enoi^  reaMved  frosn  the  present 
age  to  admit  properly  die  fictions  necessaijp  to  complete 
the  plan ;  fmr  the  mind,  wUch  natardy  h»ves  truth,  is 
always  most  offended  with  the  violation  of  those  tmths  of 
^'^hich  we  are  most  certain;  and  we,  of  course,  conceive 
*^ose  facts  BMst  certain,  which  wpronch  nearest  to  oor 
own  tune. 

Ont  of  this  story  be  formed  a  tragedv,  which,  if  the 
«f«st«ic«  ia  which  be  wrote  it  be  cu^ideted,  wiU 
•Jford,  at  onc^   a.  uncommon  proof  of  strength  of  genius. 


^,^,      .  *-o^*wenitynotto  be  m«ed,  and 

itr^'*^'*  »t  to  he  suppressed. 
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and  often  without  meat;  nor  bad  he  any  other  conve- 
niencies  for  study  than  the  fields  or  the  streets  allowed 
him :  there  ^e  used  to  walk  and  form  his  speeches,  and» 
afterwards,  step  into  a  shop,  beg  for  a  few  moments  the 
use  of  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write  down  what  he  had 
composed,  upon  paper  which  he  had  picked  up  by  acci- 
dent. 

If  the  performance  of  a  writer  thus  distressed  is  not 
perfect,  its  faults  ought,  surelyi  to  be  imputed  to  a  cause 
irery  different  from  want  of  genius,  and  must  rather  ei^cite 
pity  than  provoke  censure. 

But  when,  under  these  discoaragements,  the  tragedy 
was  finished,  there  yet  remained  the  labour  of  introducing 
it  on  the  stage ;  an  undertaking,  which,  to  an  ingenuous 
mind,  was,  in  a  very  high  degree,  vexatious  and  dis- 
gusting; for,  having  little  interest  or  reputation,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  himself  wholly  to  the  players,  and  ad- 
mit, with  whatever  reluctance,  the  emendations  of  Mr. 
Cibber,  which  he  always  considered  as  the  disgrace  of  his 
performance. 

He  had,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Hill,  another  critick  of  a  very 
different  class,  from  whose  friendship  he  received  great 
assistance  on  many  occasions,  and  whom  he  never  men- 
tioned but  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  regard.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  distinguished  by  him  with  very 
particular  kindness,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  natural  to 
apply  to  him,  as  an  author  of  an  established  character.  He, 
therefore,  sent  this  tragedy  to  him,  vrith  a  short  copy  of 
verses^  in  which  he  desired  his  correction.  Mr.  Hill, 
whose  humanity  and  politeness  are  generally  known,  readily 
complied  with  his  request;  but,  as  he  is  remarkable  for 
singularity  of  sentiment,  and  bold  experiments  in  language, 
Mr.  Savage  did  not  think  his  play  much  improved  by  his 
innovation,  and  had,  even  at  that  time,  the  courage  to  re- 
ject several  passages  which  he  could  not  approve;  and, 
what  is  still  more  laudable,  Mr.  Hill  had  the  generosity 

4  Printed  ia  the  late  coUectHm  of  hb  poems. 
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■ol  Id  reseat  llie  neglect  of  Us  alteraticms,  bot  wrote  tke 
i  efMkgve,  io  wUch  he  toaches  on  the  circora- 
!  rfthe  aathor  with  great  tenderness. 
After  all  these  obstnictioBS  and  compliances,  he  wis 
aUe  ts  hffiag  his  phy  open  the  stage  in  the  summer, 
the  ^lef  acton  had  retired,  and  the  rest  were  in 
I  of  the  hoase  for  their  own  advantage.  Among 
Mr.  Sarage  was  adnutted  to  play  the  part  of  sir 
Oreffhur',  by  which  he  gained  no  great  repota- 
tioa,  the  theatre  heia^  a  prorince  for  which  nature  seemed 
not  to  hare  designed  him ;  for  neither  his  voice,  look,  nor 
gesture,  were  swch  as  were  expected  on  the  stage ;  and  he 
was  so  much  ashamed  rfhaving  been  reduced  to  appear  as 
a  piajer,  that  he  always  bk>tted  oat  Us  name  from  the  list, 
when  a  copy  of  Us  tragedy  was  to  be  shown  to  Us  friends. 
la  Ae  pablicatioa  of  his  performance  he  was  more  sue* 
ce^ttU  for  the  rays  of  genius  that  glimmered  in  it,  that 
giimmeml  through  all  the  austs  which  poverty  and  Gibber 
had  heea  able  to  spread  over  it,  |»ocured  him  the  notice 
and  esteem  of  many  p^sons  eminent  for  their  rank,  their 
virtues  and  their  wit. 

Of  ^is  play,  acted,  printed,  and  dedicated,  the  accumu- 
lated profits  arose  to  a  hundred  pounds,  wUch  he  thought 
at  that  time  a  very  large  sum,  having  been  never  maater 
of  so  much  before. 

In  the  dedication*,  for  wUch  he  received  ten  guineas, 
there  is  nothii^r  remarkable.  The  preface  contains  a  very 
liberal  enc<uaium  on  the  blooming  excellencies  of  Mr. 
Theophilas  Cibber,  vrhich  Mr.  Savage  could  not  in  the 
latter  part  of  Us  life  see  his  friends  about  to  read  without 
snatchii^  the  play  out  of  their  haads.  The  generosity  of 
Mr.  Hill  did  not  end  on  this  occaskm;  for  afterwards, 
when  Mr«  8avage*$  necessities  returned,  he  encouraged  a 
subscription  to  a  Miscdlany  of  Poems  in  a  very  extraordi- 

Ml  w«a»et«^oft|y|lui^a%te«tlRfinioAJwe  1^1733.  Wlm  the  Imiae 
«IP«m4  ^  iW  wiMw  SMaoA  11  w«s  oM«  MOK  peHbrmd  for  ihc  author's  bene- 

*  IV  lltthMt  TVyiI^  •«!«  of  Hmlbr^dare.    Dr.  J. 
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nary  manner,  by  publishingr  his  story  in  the  Plain  Dealer*, 
with  some  affecting  lines,  which  he  asserts  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Savage  npon  the  treatment  received  by  him 
from  his  mother,  but  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author, 
as  Mr.  Savage  afterwards  declared.  These  lines^  and  the 
paper  in  which  they  were  inserted,  had  a  very  powerful 
effect  upon  all  but  his  mother,  whom,  by  making  her 
cruelty  more  publick,  they  only  hardened  in  her  aversion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  subscription  to  the  Mis- 
cellany, but  furnished  likewise  the  greatest  part  of  the 
poems  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  particularly  the  Happy 
Man,  which  he  published  as  a  specimen. 

The  subscriptions  of  those  whom  these  papers  should 
influence  to  patronise  merit  in  distress,  without  any  other 
solicitation,  were  directed  to  be  left  at  Button's  coffee- 
house; and  Mr.  Savage  going  thither  a  few  days  after- 
wards, without  expectation  of  any  effect  from  his  proposal, 
found  to  his  surprise  seventy  guineas  **,  which  had  been  sent 
him  in  consequence  of  the  compassion  excited  by  Mr.  Hill's 
pathetick  representation. 

To  this  Miscellany  he  wrote  a  preface,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  mother's  cruelty  in  a  very  uncom- 
mon strain  of  humour,  and  with  a  gaiety  of  imagination, 
which  the  success  of  his  subscription  probably  produced. 

The  dedication  is  addressed  to  the  lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  whom  he  flatters  without  reserve,  and,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  with  very  little  art ''.    The  same  observa- 

<  The  Plain  Dealer  was  a  periodical  paper,  written  by  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
Bond,  whom  Savage  called  the  two  contending  powers  of  light  and  darkness. 
Thej -wrote,  by  turns,  each  six  essays ;  and  the  character  of  the  work  was  ob- 
served regularly  to  rise  in  Mr.  HilFs  weeks,  and  fall  in  Mr.  Bond's.    Dr.  J. 

■  The  names  of  those  who  so  generously  contributed  to  his  relief  having  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  account,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  They  were  the 
dutchess  of  Cleveland,  lady  Cheyney,  lady  Castlemain,  lady  Gower,  lady  Lech- 
mere,  (he  dutchess  dowager  and  dutchess  of  Rutland,  lady  Strafford,  the  coun* 
ten  dowager  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Mary  Floyer,  Mrs.  Sofuel  Noel,  duke  of  Rut- 
land, lord  Gainsborough,  lord  Milsington,  Mr.  John  Savage.    Dr.  J. 

'  This  the  following  extract  from  it  will  prove  : 

— "  Since  our  country  has  been  honoured  with  the  glory  of  your  wit,  as  ele- 
vated and  immortal  as  your  soul,  it  no  longer  remains  a  doubt  whether  your 
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#^  Km  patriMi^,  a«rf  to  iwe  i 

IjMfc  tiMMi  U>  paflifjrtsr  xhgam  wita  pt - 

e».«e  flattery  wooU  >»ke  it*  way  to  cfc  fceart.  wUkMt  tlic 

Htminianeif  cf  elegance  or  mvemtki*-  ^ 

HrK#n  nfterwarcb  the  death  of  the  kmg  ^^'—^^  ^^ 

iMtnil  mibject  for  a  poetical  coolest,  ia  which  Mr.  SaTage 
^ngnif4ul,  and  m  allowed  to  hare  carried  tfce  P"*^  '^ 
hoMoiir  from  his  competitors:  bat  I  kaow  not  whether  he 
RMitHMl  by  his  perfomiaoce  any  other  adrant^:e  thao  tlie 
tiM^r0MM«i  of  bis  reputation ;  though  it  must  certaiiily  have 
Ihm»m  with  further  views  that  he  prevailed  upon  himself  to 
MU««iii|ftt  M  spooios  of  writing,  of  which  all  the  topicks  had 
Imhmi  liMi|r  boforo  exhausted,  and  which  was  made  at  once 
UitHoiill   by  tbo  multitudes  that  had  failed  in  it,  and  those 

U\^  >^^^  iiuw  udvuncing  in  reputation,  and  though  fre- 

H^vuU>  iu\ul\«^a  in  very  distressful  perplexities,  appeared, 

W>Kv\%^v  t\k  Ih*  ^^iuiug  upon  mankind,  when  both  his  fame 

aus^  iw^  \xiV  >k\M\i  ^udaugered  by  an  event,  of  which  it  is 

ws^v  \v^  vW*\HM*iiHHU  wKt^ther  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  as 

V^*   vhv  xVtb^  ^4\^»l1^»ber»  1727.   Mr.  Savage   came 
*K>.u    ^v.Suft>^iKiL   %Wr^  hti'  then   lodged,   that   he  might 
.  vx»^    lix  vu4vivv^  %ubi  l^f«»»  uitemiption,  with  an  intent  to 
N^    AiK^^^vi  W^ttt^  which  he  had  in  ^Westminster ; 


\     s    W* 


>   V   ,v    ».v  .>js,v^.x4.Kst  ttf^  ^vHu  4*1  >      rWv  are  as  sKiOQi^  as  tnith, 
ssx.  ♦s^    »*.\  .4.*    H    v%c*f  «i«t  <nK«»  w^ack  is  at  once  SO 
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and  accidentally  meeting  two  gentlemen,  his  acquaint- 
ances, whose  names  were  Merchant  and -Gregory,  he  went 
in  with  them  to  a  neighbouring  coflTee-house,  and  sat  drink- 
ing^ till  it  was  late,  it  being  in  no  time  of  Mr.  Savage's  life 
any  part  of  his  character  to  be  the  first  of  the  company  that 
desired  to  separate.  He  would  willingly  have  gone  to 
bed  in  the  same  house;  but  there  was  not  room  for  the 
whole  company,  and,  therefore,  they  agreed  to  ramble 
about  the  streets,  and  divert  themselves  with  such  amuse- 
ments as  should  offer  themselves  till  mommg. 

In  this  walk  they  happened  unluckily  to  discover  a 
li^ht  in  Robinson's  coffee-house,  near  Charing-cross,  and, 
therefore,  went  in.  Merchant,  with  some  rudeness,  de- 
manded a  room,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire 
in  the  next  parlour,  which  the  company  were  about  to 
leave,  being  then  paying  their  reckoning.  Merchant,  not 
satisfied  with  this  answer,  rushed  into  the  room,  and  was 
followed  by  his  companions.  He  then  petulantly  placed 
himself  between  the  company  and  the  fire,  and  soon  after 
kicked  down  the  table.  This  produced  a  quarrel,  swords 
were  drawn  on  both  sides,  and  one  Mr.  James  Sinclair 
was  killed.  Savage,  having  likewise  wounded  a  maid  that 
held  him,  forced  his  way  with  Merchant  out  of  the  house  ; 
but  being  intimidated  and  confused,  without  resolution 
either  to  fly  or  stay,  they  were  taken  in  a  back  court  by 
one  of  the  company,  and  some  soldiers,  whom  he  had 
called  to  his  assistance. 

Being  secured  and  guarded  that  night,  they  were  in  the 
morning  carried  before  three  justices,  who  committed  them 
to  the  Gate-house,  from  whence,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sinclair,  which  happened  the  same  day,  they  were  re- 
moved in  the  night  to  Newgate,  where  they  were,  how- 
ever, treated  with  some  distinction,  exempted  from  the 
ignominy  of  chains,  and  confined,  not  among  the  common 
criminals,  but  in  the  press-yard. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  court  was  crowded  in 
a  very  unusual  manner ;  and  the  publick  appeared  to  in- 
terest itself,  as  in  a  cause  of  general  concern.    The  wit- 
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nesses  against  Mr.  Savage  and  his  friends  were,  the 
woman  who  kept  the  house,  which  was  a  house  of  ill 
fame,  and  her  maid,  the  men  who  were  in  the  room  with 
Mn  Sinclair,  and  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  had  been 
drinking  with  them,  and  with  whom  one  of  them  had  been 
seen  in  bed.  They  swore  in  general,  that  Merchant  gave 
the  provocation,  which  Savage  and  Gregory  drew  their 
swords  to  justify ;  that  Savage  drew  first,  and  that  he 
stabbed  Sinclair  when  he  was  not  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
or  while  Gregory  commanded  his  sword;  that  after  be 
had  given  the  thrust  he  turned  pale,  and  would  have  re- 
tired, but  that  the  maid  clung  round  him,  and  one  of  the 
company  endeavoured  to  detain  him,  from  whom  he  broke, 
by  cutting  the  maid  on  the  head,  but  was  afterwards  taken 
in  a  court. 

There  was  some  difference  in  their  depositions ;  one  did 
not  see  Savage  give  the  wound,  another  saw  it  given  when 
Sinclair  held  his  point  towards  the  ground ;  and  the  woman 
of  the  town  asserted,  that  she  did  not  see  Sinclair's  sword 
at  all :  this  difference,  however,  was  very  far  from  amount- 
ing to  inconsistency ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
hurry  of  the  dispute  was  such,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  with  relation  to  particular  circumstances, 
and  that,  therefore,  some  deductions  were  to  be  made 
from  the  credibility  of  the  testimonies. 

Sinclair  had  declared  several  times  before  his  death,  that 
he  received  his  wound  from  Savage ;  nor  did  Savage  at  his 
trial  deny  the  fact,  but  endeavoured  partly  to  extenuate  i^ 
by  urging  the  suddenness  of  the  whole  action,  and  the  im* 
possibility  of  any  ill  design,  or  premeditated  malice ;  and 
partly  to  justify  it  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  and  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  if  he  had  lost  that  opportunity  of 
giving  the  thrust:  he  observed,  that  neither  reason  nor  law 
obliged  a  man  to  wait  for  the  blow  which  was  threatened, 
and  which,  if  he  should  suffer  it,  he  might  never  be  able  to 
return;  that  it  was  always  allowable  to  prevent  an  assault, 
and  to  preserve  life  by  taking  away  that  of  the  adversary 
by  whom  it  was  endangered. 
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^With  regard  to  the  Tiolence  with  which  he  endeayoured 
t€>  escape,  he  dechred,  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  fly  from 
justice,  or  decline  a  trial,  bnt  to  avoid  the  expenses  and 
severities  of  a  prison ;  and  that  he  intended  to  have  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  without  compnbion. 

Tliis  defence,  which  took  np  more  than  an  hour,  was 
heard  by  the  multitude  that  thronged  the  court  with  the 
most  attentive  and  respectful  silence ;  those  who  thought 
he  ought  not  to  be  acquitted,  owned  that  applause  could 
not  be  refused  him ;  and  those  who  before  pitied  his  mis- 
fortunes, now  reverenced  his  abilities. 

The  witnesses  which  appeared  against  him  were  proved 
to  be  persons  of  characters  which  did  not  entitle  them  to 
much  credit;  a  common  strumpet,  a  woman  by  whom 
strumpets  were  entertained,  and  a  man  by  whom  they  were 
supported :  and  the  character  of  Savage  was,  by  several 
persons  of  distinction,  asserted  to  be  that  of  a  modest  in* 
offensive  man,  not  inclined  to  broib  or  to  insolence,  and 
who  had,  to  that  time,  been  only  known  for  his  misfortunes 
and  his  wit. 

Had  his  audience  been  his  judges,  he  had  undoubtedly 
been  acquitted ;  but  Mr.  Page,  who  was  then  upon  the 
bench,  treated  him  with  his  usual  insolence  and  severity, 
and  when  he  had  summed  up  the  evidence,  endeavoured 
to  exasperate  the  jury,  as  Mr.  Savage  used  to  relate  it, 
with  this  eloquent  harangue : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  consider  that  Mr. 
Savage  is  a  very  great  man,  a  much  greater  man  than  you 
or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  that  be  wears  very  fine  clothes, 
much  finer  clothes  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury; 
that  he  has  abundance  of  money  in  his  pocket,  much  more 
money  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  but,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  is  it  not  a  very  hard  case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  Mr.  Savage  should,  therefore,  kill  you  or  me,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  T* 

Mr.  Savage,  hearing  his  defence  thus  misrepresented,  and 
the  men  who  were  to  decide  his  fate  incited  against  him  by 
invidious  comparisons,  resolutely  asserted,  that  his  cause 
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;  not  candidly  explained,  and  beg^n  to  recapitulate  what 
he  had  before  sttd  with  regard  to  his  condition,  and  the  De- 
cessity  of  endeaYooring  to  escape  the  expenses  of  imprison- 
ment ;  but  the  jadge  having  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and 
repeated  his  orders  without  effect,  commanded  that  he 
should  be  taken  from  the  bar  by  force. 

The  jury  then  heard  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  that  good 
characters  were  of  no  weight  against  positive  evidence, 
though  they  might  turn  the  scale  where  it  was  doubtful ; 
and  that  though,  when  two  men  attack  each  other,  the 
death  of  either  is  only  manslaughter ;  but  where  one  is  the 
aggressor,  as  in  the  case  before  them,  and,  in  pursuance  of 
his  first  attack,  kills  the  other,  the  law  supposes  the  ac- 
tion, however  sudden,  to  be  malicious.  They  then  deli- 
berated upon  their  verdict,  and  determined  that  Mr.  Savage 
and  Mr.  Gregory  were  guilty  of  murder ;  and  Mr.  Mer- 
chant, who  had  no  sword,  only  of  manslaughter. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  trial,  which  lasted  eight 
hOTTs.  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Gregory  were  conducted 
back  to  prison,  where  they  were  more  closely  confined, 
and  loaded  with  irons  of  fifty  pounds'  weight :  four  days 
afterwards  they  were  sent  back  to  the  court  to  receive  sen- 
tence ;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Savage  made,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  retained  in  memory,  the  following  speech : 

**  It  is  now,  my  lord,  too  late  to  offer  any  thing  by  way 
of  defence  or  vindication ;  nor  can  we  expect  from  your 
lordships,  in  this  court,  but  the  sentence  which  the  law  re- 
quires you,  as  judges,  to  pronounce  against  men  of  our 
calamitous  condition.  But  we  are  also  persuaded,  that  as 
mere  men,  and  out  of  this  seat  of  rigorous  justice,  you  are 
susceptive  of  the  tender  passions,  and  too  humane  not  to 
commiserate  the  unhappy  situation  of  those,  whom  the  law 
sometimes,  perhaps — exacts — ^from  you  to  pronounce  upon. 
No  doubt,  you  distinguish  between  offences  which  arise 
out  of  premeditation,  and  a  disposition  habituated  to  vice  or 
Immorality,  and  transgressions,  which  are  the  unhappy  and 
unforeseen  effects  of  casual  absenceof  reason,  and  sudden 
Uu)IuIhi>  of  passion ;  we,  therefore,  hope  you  will  contribute 
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all  yon  can  to  an  extension  of  that  mercy,  which  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jnry  have  been  pleased  to  show  Mr.  Mer- 
chant, who  (allowing  facts  as  sworn  against  ns  by  the  evi- 
dence) has  led  us  into  this  our  calamity.  I  hope  this  will 
not  be  construed  as  if  we  meant  to  reflect  upon  that  gen- 
tleman, or  remove  any  thing  from  us  upon  him,  or  that  we 
repine  the  more  at  our  fate,  because  he  has  no  participa^ 
tion  of  it :  no,  my  lord ;  for  my  part,  I  declare  nothing 
could  more  soften  my  grief,  than  to  be  without  any  compa- 
nion in  so  great  a  misfortune^." 

Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopes  of  life,  but  from  the  mercy 
of  the  crown,  which  was  very  earnestly  solicited  by  his 
friends,  and  which,  with  whatever  difficulty  the  story  may 
obtain  belief,  was  obstructed  only  by  his  mother. 

To  prejudice  the  queen  against  him,  she  made  use  of  an 
incident,  which  was  omitted  in  the  order  of  time,  that  it 
might  be  mentioned  together  with  the  purpose  which  it 
was  made  to  serve.  Mr.  Savage,  when  he  had  discovered 
his  birth,  had  an  incessant  desire  to  speak  to  his  m<^er, 
who  always  avoided  him  in  publick,  and  refused  him  ad- 
mission into  her  house.  One  evening  walking,  as  it  was 
his  custom,  in  the  street  that  she  inhabited,  he  saw  the 
door  of  her  house  by  accident  open ;  he  entered  it,  and, 
finding  no  person  in  the  passage  to  hinder  him,  went  up 
stairs  to  salute  her.  She  discovered  him  before  he  could 
enter  her  chamber,  alarmed  the  family  with  the  most  dis- 
tressful outcries,  and,  when  she  had  by  her  screams  gathered 
them  about  her,  ordered  them  to  drive  out  of  the  house 
that  villain,  who  had  forced  himself  in  upon  her,  and  en- 
deavoured to  murder  her.  Savage,  who  had  attempted, 
with  the  most  submissive  tenderness,  to  soften  her  rage, 
hearing  her  utter  so  detestable  an  accusation,  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire ;  and,  I  believe,  never  attempted  after- 
wards to  speak  to  her.  ^ 

But,  shocked  as  he  was  with  her  falsehood  and  her 
cruelty,  he  imagined  that  she  intended  no  other  use  of  her 
lie,  than  to  set  herself  free  from  his  embraces  and  fioUcita- 

y  Mr.  Savage's  life. 
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>^<KA*^  ^^m^  ^  j^  »ci«^  <rwitrc.  «x>ii^i 

*^  ^*>**nNi^tifcim  ^  :ft^  hmS  ««K  :$.#  t^rTTii,uru.i   .1^  k-. 
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It  is  natoral  to  inqoire  upon  what  motives  his  mother 
ccMild   prosecute  him  in  a  manner  so  outrageous  and  im- 
placable ;  for  what  reason  she  could  employ  all  the  arts  of 
maliee,  and  all  the  snares  of  calumny,  to  take  away  the 
life  of  her  own  son,  of  a  son  who  never  injured  her,  who 
was  uever  supported  by  her  expense,  nor  obstructed  any 
prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage :  why  she  should  en* 
deaTOiir  to  destroy  him  by  a  lie — a  lie  which  could  not 
gain  credit,  but  must  vanish  of  itself  at  the  first  moment  of 
examination,  and  of  which  only  tUs  can  be  said  to  make  it 
probable,  that  it  may  be  observed  from  her  conduct,  that 
the  in€>st  execrable  crimes  are  sometimes  committed  with- 
out apparent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  still  alive  %  and  may,  perhaps,  even  yet, 
though  her  malice  was  so  often  defeated,  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure af  reflecting,  that  the  life,  which  she  often  endeavoured 
to  deatroy,  was,  at  least,  shortened  by  her  maternal  offices ; 
that,  though  she  could  not  transport  her  son  to  the  planta- 
tioua^  bury  him  in  the  shop  of  a  mechanick,  or  hasten  the 
hand  of  the  publick  executioner,  she  has  yet  had  the  satis- 
faction of  imbitteriug  all  his  hours,  and  forcing  him  into 
exigencies  that  hurried  on  his  death. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  aggravate  the  enormity 
of  this  woman  8  conduct,  by  placing  it  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  countess  of  Hertford ;  no  one  can  fail  to  observe  how 
much  more  amiable  it  is  to  relieve]  than  to  oppress,  and  to 
reacue  innocence  from  destruction,  than  to  destroy  without 
an  injury. 

Mr.  Savage,  during  his  imprisonment,  his  trial,  and  the 
time  in  which  he  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  behaved 
with  great  firmness  and  equality  of  mind,  and  confirmed  by 
his  fortitude  the  esteem  of  those  who  before  admired  him 
for  his  abilities*.    The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life 

s  She  died  October  11,  1753,  al  her  hooie  in  Old  Bond  iticet,  aged  above 
ibviaeoie.    R« 

»  It  appeal!  that  dvriog  his  ooofiDenicDt  he  wnle  a  letter  to  his  Bolher,  which 
be  lent  toTheophilos  Cibbcr,  that  it  might  be  tianiBitted  to  her  thnxigh  the 
neans  of  Mr.  Wtlks.  In  hb  letter  to  Gibber  he  lajs :  *«  As  to  death,  I  am 
tuy,  and  dare  meet  it  like  a  man— ^U  that  Umdiet  me  is  the  concern  of  my 
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were  made  more  generally  known  by  a  short  account^, 
which  was  then  published,  and  of  which  seyeral  thousaods 
were,  in  a  few  weeks,  dispersed  over  the  nation ;  and  the 
compassion  of  mankind  operated  so  powerfdlly  in  his  £i- 
vour,  that  he  was  enabled,  by  frequent  presents,  not  onlj 
to  support  himself,  but  to  assist  Mr.  Gregory  in  prison; 
and,  when  he  was  pardoned  and  released,  he  fouod  the 
number  of  his  friends  not  lessened. 

The  nature  of  the  act  for  which  he  had  been  tried  was 
in  itself  doubtful ;  of  the  evidences  which  appeared  against 
him,  the  character  of  the  man  was  not  unexceptionable, 
that  of  the  woman  notoriously  infamous ;  she,  whose  testi- 
mony chiefly  influenced  the  jury  to  condemn  him,  after- 
wards retracted  her  assertions.  He  always  himself  denied 
that  he  was  drunk,  as  had  been  generally  reported.  Mr. 
(irt'gory,  who  is  now,  1744,  collector  of  Antigua,  is  said  to 
dtH'lare  him  far  less  criminal  than  he  was  imagined,  even  by 
som<>  who  favoured  him;  and  Page  himself  afterwards 
confessed,  that  he  had  treated  him  with  uncommon  rigour. 
Whon  all  these  particulars  are  rated  together,  perhaps  the 
m^'morT  of  Savage  may  not  be  much  sullied  by  his  trial. 

Stune  time  after  he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  met  in 
th<»  «titH^t  the  woman  that  had  sworn  with  so  much  malig- 
Hil;  apiinsi  him.  She  informed  him,  that  she  was  in  dis- 
tiv**.  and*  ^  ith  a  degree  of  confidence  not  easily  attainable, 
Ufv^iwHl  Kim  to  relieve  her.  He,  instead  of  insulting  her 
iHi>*>t^r>,  aiHl  taking  pleasure  in  the  calamities  of  one  who 
K<i^l  KiNM^Kt  hi*  life  into  danger,  reproved  her  gently  for  her 
JM^V^wrj  ;  AiHi  changing  the  only  gumea  that  he  had,  divided 
U  <s^u,^H)  Sctmt^n  her  and  himself. 

i^v?t  ^  An  n^^ti\Mi  which,  in  some  ages,  would  have  made 
A  ^u^t,  nn^i.  iHThap.^  in  others  a  hero,  and  which,  without 
^^>  K>)HN^>K.aH\U  enct^iuMs,  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  in- 

V>-^  4*^^*^>NiK^>w»*^m,i^Mr»«Wr.     1  r»«wH  Mp«»  the  tgony  I 

ii^  Vl^l* '  * '  ^*       *'  ^**  ^**  ^^  *^J  decern  ceu«  fer 

**  '  "■*  **>"^*^^l  *•  r  ^mM  hm.^  tU  m^  rrtnds  (ud  tkmt  td- 
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stance  of  qncoamoa  geaeronty,  mm  met  of  ooaqilicated  tv- 
Cae ;  by  which  he  at  once  rdieved  the  poor,  corrected  the 
Titioos,  and  forgaTO  an  enemy ;  by  wUch  he  at  once  re- 
mitted the  strongest  proTocatiotts,  and  exetdsed  die  most 
ardent  charity. 

Compassion  was,  indeed,  the  distii^aishing  q^aKty  of 
Savage ;  he  ncTer  appeared  inclined  to  take  advantage  of 
weakness,  to  attack  die  defenceless,  or  to  press  npon  the 
falling:  whoever  was  distressed,  was  certain  at  least  of 
his  good  wishes ;  and  when  he  could  give  no  assistance  to 
extricate  them  from  misfiHtanes,  he  endeavoured  to  soodi 
tliem  by  sympathy  and  tenderness. 

Bnt  when  his  heart  was  not  softened  by  the  sight  of 
misery,  he  was  sometimes  obstinate  in  his  resentment,  and 
did  not  qoickly  lose  the  remembrance  of  an  injury.  He 
alwa3f8  continued  to  speak  with  anger  of  the  insolence  and 
partiality  of  FSage,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  re- 
venged it  by  a  satire  \ 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  in  what  terms  Mr.  Savage  spoke 
of  this.fatal  action,  when  the  danger  vras  over,  and  he  vras 
under  no  necessity  of  using  any  art  to  set  his  conduct  in 
the  fiurest  light  He  was  not  willing  to  dwell  upon  it; 
and,  if  he  transiently  mentioned  it,  appeared  neither  to 
consider  himself  as  a  murderer,  nor  as  a  man  wholly  free 
from  the  guilt  of  blood  \  How  much  and  how  long  he  re- 
gretted it,  appeared  in  a  poem  which  he  published  many 
years  afterwards.  On  occasion  of  a  copy  of  verses,  in 
which  the  failings  of  good  men  were  recounted,  and  in 
which  the  author  had  endeavoured  to  illustrate  his  posi- 
tion, that  **  the  best  may  sometimes  deviate  from  virtue," 
by  an  instance  of  murder  committed  by  Savage  in  the  heat 
of  wine.  Savage  remarked,  that  it  was  no  very  just  repre- 
sentation of  a  good  man,  to  suppose  him  liable  to  drunken- 
ness, and  disposed  in  his  riots  to  cut  throats. 

He  was  now  indeed  at  liberty,  but  was,  as  before,  with- 
out any  other  support  than  accidental  favours  and  uncer- 

«  Printed  in  the  late  collection. 

^  In  one  of  his  letten  he  ityles  it  **  a  fatal  qnairel,  but  too  well  known."  Dr.  J. 
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tain  patronage  afforded  him  ;  eoutcgs  by  ufaich  be  im 
sometimes  very  libt^rully  supplied,  and  wbich  at  oUiertunpi 
were  suddenly  stopped ;  so  tbat  he  spent  his  life  betvefi} 
want  and  plenty ;  or^  what  was  yet  worse,  between  beg- 
gary and  extravagance ;  for  as  whatever  be  received  vu 
the  gift  of  chance,  which  might  as  well  favour  him  at  one 
time  as  another,  he  was  tempted  to  squander  what  be 
had,  because  he  aJways  hoped  to  be  immediatefy  supfilied. 

Another  cause  of  his  profusion  was  the  absurd  kindoess 
of  his  friends,  who  at  once  rewarded  aod  enjoyed  bis  abi- 
lities, by  treating  him  at  taverus,  and  liabituatlng  him  io 
pleasures  which  he  could  not  afford  to  enjoy,  and  wbich  he 
was  not  able  to  deny  himself,  though  fae  purchased  the 
luxury  of  a  single  night  by  the  anguish  of  cold  and  huopf 
for  a  week. 

The  experience  of  the^  inconvenieneies  detenu tned  him 
to  endeavour  after  some  settled  income^  wbich,  having 
long  found  submission  and  entreaties  fruitless,  be  attempted 
to  extort  from  his  mother  by  rougher  methods.  He  hail 
now,  as  he  nckriowledged,  lost  thtit  tenderness  for  b^r, 
which  the  whole  series  of  her  cruelty  had  not  been  able 
wholly  to  repress,  till  he  found,  by  the  eftbrts  which  she 
made  for  his  destruction,  tbat  she  was  not  content  wiih 
refusing  to  assist  him,  and  being  neutral  in  his  struggles 
with  poverty,  but  was  m  ready  to  snatch  every  opportanity 
of  adding  to  his  misfortunes  ;  and  that  she  was  to  he  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy  implacably  malicious,  whom  nothing 
but  his  blood  could  satisfy.  He,  therefore,  threatened  tu 
harass  her  with  huiipouns,  and  to  publish  a  copious  narra- 
tive of  her  conduct,  unless  she  consented  to  purchase  an 
exemption  from  infamy,  by  allowing  him  a  pension. 

This  expedient  proved  successfuL  Whether  shame  still 
survived,  though  virtue  was  extinct,  or  whether  her  rela- 
tions had  more  delicacy  than  herself,  and  imagined  that 
some  of  the  darts  which  satire  might  point  at  her  would 
glance  upon  them ;  lord  Tyrconnel,  whatever  were  his  mo- 
tives, upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  bis  design  o£^KiK^i"g 
the  cruelty  of  bis  mother,  received  him  ii  ^* 
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treated  him  as  his  equal,  and  engaged  to  allow  him  a  pen- 
sion of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

This  was  the  golden  part  of  Mr.  Savage's  life ;  and,  for 
some  time,  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune ;  his 
appearance  was  splendid,  his  expenses  large,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance extensive.  He  was  courted  by  all  who  endea* 
voured  to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and  caressed  by  all 
who  valued  themselves  upon  a  refined  taste.  To  admire 
Mr.  Savage,  was  a  proof  of  discernment ;  and  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  him,  was  a  title  to  poetical  reputation.  His 
presence  was  sufficient  to  make  any  place  of  publick  enter- 
tainment popular ;  and  his  approbation  and  example  con- 
stituted the  fashion.  So  powerful  is  genius,  when  it  is  in- 
vested with  the  glitter  of  affluence  !  Men  willingly  pay  to 
fortune  that  regard  which  they  owe  to  merit,  and  are 
pleased  when  they  have  an  opportunity  at  once  of  gratify- 
ing their  vanity,  and  practising  their  duty. 

This  interval  of  prosperity  furnished  him  with  opportuni- 
ties of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  con- 
templating life  from  its  highest  gradations  to  its  lowest ; 
and,  had  he  afterwards  applied  to  dramatick  poetry,  he 
would,  perhaps,  not  have  had  many  superioars ;  for,  as  he 
never  suffered  any  scene  to  pass  before  his  eyes  without 
notice,  he  had  treasured  in  his  mind  all  the  different  com- 
binations of  passions,  and  the  innumerable  mixtures  of  vice 
and  virtue,  which  distinguish  one  character  from  another ; 
and,  as  his  conception  was  strong,  his  expressions  were 
clear;  he  easily  received  impressions  from  objects,  and 
very  forcibly  transmitted  them  to  others. 

Of  his  exact  observations  on  human  life  he  has  left  a 
proof,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  greatest  names,  in  a 
small  pamphlet,  called  the  Author  to  be  let*,  where  he 
introduces  Iscariot  Hackney,  a  prostitute  scribbler,  giving 
an  account  of  his  birth,  his  education,  his  disposition  and 
morals,  habits  of  life,  and  maxims  of  conduct.  In  the 
introduction  are  related  many  secret  histories  of  the  petty 

•  Printed  in  his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 
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sttiT  -^iiuzyjma:  mar  lan  it  be  ieateA,  tiMt  some  passages 
4EP  ««L*a  ^   Zs^aoot  Hadbi^  ^%kt  himself  have  pro- 

?tr  -w  M wij,  likewiae,  of  fivi^  is  an  appearance  of 

TrKmtsaxa  -vidi  ^oanf  wliaai  ke  jatirijcd,  and  of  making 
»»  li  :iiB  iiiiriiiiiMii  widck  be  gained  by  a  seeming  kind- 
s»«^  ^D  'nactiTts-  ttMJiwg^  and  expose  them :  it  must  be 
.-omtrsWHi.  *iBit  Xr.  Savage  s  esteem  was  do  Yery  certain 
7u!M«9aiiiB»  jnd  chat  be  would  fampooa  at  one  time  those 
wimm  iie  rmd  praised  at  another. 

ft  Bay  be  .iile^ied*  that  the  same  man  may  change  hts 
prxn:xpie»;  ,md  that  be»  who  was  once  deservedly  cooi- 
mmited.  may  be  ailerwards  satirised  with  equal  justice; 
or  that  the  poet  was  daoiied  with  the  appearance  of  virtue, 
and  rband  die  man  whfim  he  had  celebrated,  when  he  had 
an  opportimity  of  exaanaing  him  ■M>re  narrowly,  unworthy 
of  the  panegyrick  which  he  had  too  hastily  bestowed  ;  dnd 
that  as  a  ^jse  satire  oaght  to  be  recanted,  for  the  sake 
^  ^i*  whose  reputation  may  be  injured,  false  praise  ought 
likewise  to  he  obviated,  lest  the  distinction  between  vice 
and  virtue  should  be  lost,  lest  a  bad  man  should  be  trusted 
opon  the  credit  of  his  encomiast,  or  lest  others  should  en- 
deavour to  obtain  the  like  praises  by  tbe  same  means. 

Bat  though  these  excuses  may  be  often  plausible,  and 

flimetimesjnat,  they  are  veiy  seldom  satisfactory  to  man- 

i/TVi  *"^  ^^^  writer,  who  is  not  constant  to  his  subject, 

ill!  n«.  "'"^'  ""^''  contempt,  his  satire  loses  its  force,  and 

r.'r'^^V'''  ^^'"^-  "^   ^^  ^  ^°'y  considered   at 

I'm  Mvoid*  f.    *"?''®'''  M<*  as  a  calumniator  at  another. 

*^*   MmUi.     i\^  ,K        ;    .  preserve  an  nnyaried  regard 

^ •^-^vv.n^^^^^^^^       'I  is  undoubtedly  possible  that  a 

^'^'^^^^  ^H^^.UHH,^ri^;>  1*^  «>e  sometimes  deceived  by  an 
-.  k  vuou..  ,,ai  C  Tr;^  ^y  ^'Jse  evidences  of  giilt. 

"^^i  •e^er  kave  been  made 
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cH>iiteinptibIe»  had  no  man  ever  said  what  be  did  not  think, 
or  misled  others  but  when  he  was  himself  deceived. 

The  Author  to  be  let  was  first  published  in  a  single 
pamphlet,  and  afterwards  inserted  in  a  collection  of  pieces 
relatiiig^  to  the  Dunciad,  which  were  addressed  by  Mr. 
Sava^  to  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  in  a  dedication^  which 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign,  though  he  did  not  write  it, 
and  in  which  there  are  some  positions,  that  the  true  author 
would,  perhaps,  not  have  published  under  his  own  name, 
and  on  which  Mr.  Savage  afterwards  reflected  with  no 
great  satisfaction ;  the  enumeration  of  the  bad  effects  of 
the  oncontrouled  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  assertion 
that  the  **  liberties  taken  by  the  writers  of  joumab  with 
their  snperiours  were  exorbitant  and  unjustifiable,'*  very 
ill  became  men,  who  have  themselves  not  always  shown 
the  exactest  regard  to  the  laws  of  subordination  in  their 
writings,  and  who  have  often  satirized  those  that  at  least 
thought  themselves  their  snperiours,  as  they  were  eminent 
for  their  hereditary  rank,  and  employed  in  the  highest 
ofiices  of  the  kingdom.     But  this  is  only  an  instance  of 
that  partiality  which  almost  every  man  indulges  with  re- 
gard to  himself:  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  blessing  when 
we  are  inclined  to  write  against  others,  and  a  calamity 
when  we  find  ourselves  overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our 
assailants;  as  the  power  of  the  crown  is  always  thought 
too  great  by  those  who  suffer  by  its  influence,  and  too 
little  by  those  in  whose  favour  it  is  exerted ;  and  a  stand- 
ing army  is  generally  accounted  necessary  by  those  who 
command,  and  dangerous  and  oppressive  by  those  who 
support  it. 

Mr.  Savage  was,  likewise,  very  far  from  believing,  that 
the  letters  annexed  to  each  species  of  bad  poets  in  the 
Bathos  were,  as  he  was  directed  to  assert,  "  set  down  at 
random  ;'*  for  when  he  was  charged  by  one  of  his  friends 
with  putting  his  name  to  such  an  improbability,  he  had 
no  other  answer  to  make  than  that  ''  he  did  not  think  of 

'  See  his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 


r  /  aac  ii»  f*^»^fC  te£  iw  BBch  tBrniermtm  to  reply,  Aat 

v^tf  tisa£  uT  vTTtiiir  vXMSt  tSmLiHr- 

Afvr  ftdrviiijr  msa;!^  vWt  ii  iiibe  ia  tkis  ( 
:t  A  zr-.r^r  t];^:  I  ;.bi<--i^  tke  iB|isliaIitT  vUck  I 
B^^^fi.  W  o^'l&r2x  witat  Saraee  anerled:  tkat  the  ac- 
rr.^T*  c^  r^se  c-=rr::»i:ta3cn  vibrh  atteaded  tlie  {MUkation 
U  t^  I>7»'^d.  kovercr  ^(rwm^  wmk  iaiprolnlile,  was 
«x4r*'i  tne. 

Tlh^  piLl^atioB  of  tlds  piece,  at  this  time,  raised  Mr. 
Savaze  a  ^reat  ooinber  of  enevies  amoag  diose  that  were 
attacked  bj  Mr.  Pope,  withwhooi  he  was  considered  as  a 
kiad  of  confederate,  aad  whom  he  was  sospected  of  sap- 
plyiog  with  private  intelligence  and  secret  incidents:  so 
that  the  ignominj  of  an  informer  was  added  to  the  terroor 
of  a  satirist. 

That  he  was  not  alti^ther  free  from  literary  hypocrisy, 
and  that  he  sometimes  spoke  one  thing  and  wrote  another, 
cannot  be  denied ;  because  he  himself  confessed,  that, 
when  he  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  Dennis,  he  wrote 
an  epigram*  against  him. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  set  all  the  malice  of  all  the 
pygmy  writers  at  defiance,  and  thought  the  friendship  of 
Mr.  Pope  cheaply  purchased  by  being  exposed  to  their 
conAure  and  their  hatred ;  nor  bad  he  any  reason  to  repent 
of  the  preference,  for  he  found  Mr.  Pope  a  steady  and 
unulionable  friend  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  (his  time,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  neutrality 
with  rogord  to  party,  he  published  a  panegyrick  on  sir 
Hiihort  Wulpole,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  him  with 

•   riiU  i<|iiKium  WW.  \  believe,  never  published : 

•*  ^*lu»«^a  I  Vnai*  publi&h  you  had  stabb'd  your  brother, 
\  «oujuHi«M  y*.ur  monarch,  or  dehauchM  your  mother ; 
!|*'VH »  \\\\A\  ivHruiiv  ou  IVnnb  can  be  had, 
•\h.  vIhU  H^  Uu^hiw.  rw  leply  too  mad  » 
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twenty  gnineafl,  a  sum  not  very  large,  if  either  tke  ex- 
cellence of  the  performance,  or  the  a£Buence  of  the  patron* 
be  considered;  bat  gpreater  than  he  afterwards  obtained 
from  a  person  of  yet  higher  rank,  and  more  desirous  in 
appearance  of  being  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  literature. 
As  he  was  very  far  from  approving  the  conduct  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  in  conversation  mentioned  him  some- 
times with  acrimony,  and  generally  with  contempt ;  as  he 
was  one  of  those  who  were  always  zealous  in  their  assertions 
of  the  justice  of  the  late  opposition,  jealous  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  alarmed  by  the  long-continued  triumph  of 
the  court ;  it  was  natural  to  ask  him  what  could  induce  him 
to  employ  his  poetry  in  praise  of  that  man,  who  was,  in  his 
opinion,  an  enemy  to  liberty,  and  an  oppressor  of  his  coun- 
try?   He  alleged,  that  he  was  then  dependent  upon  the 
lord  T^rrconnel,  who  was  an  implicit  follower  of  the  minis- 
try, and  that,  being  enjoined  by  him,  not  without  menaces, 
to  write  in  praise  of  his  leader,  he  had  not  resolution  suflS- 
cient  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  affluence  to  that  of  integrity. 
On  this,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  he  was  ready  to 
lament  the  misery  of  living  at  the  tables  of  other  men, 
which  was  his  fate  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life; 
for  I  know  not  whether  he  ever  had,  for  three  months 
together,  a  settled  habitation,  in  which  he  could  claim  a 
right  of  residence. 

To  this  unhappy  state  it  is  just  to  impute  much  of  the 
inconstancy  of  his  conduct;  for  though  a  readiness  to  com- 
ply with  the  inclination  of  others  was  no  part  of  his  natural 
character,  yet  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  relax  his  obsti- 
nacy, and  submit  his  own  judgment,  and  even  his  virtue, 
to  the  government  of  those  by  whom  he  was  supported : 
so  that,  if  his  miseries  were  sometimes  the  consequences  of 
his  faults,  he  ought  not  yet  to  be  wholly  excluded  from 
compassion,,  because  his  faults  were  very  often  the  effects  of 
his  misfortunes. 

In  this  gay  period*"  of  his  life,  while  he  was  surrounded 

*  1729. 
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by  afflaence  and  pleaBnre,  he  published  the  Wanderer,  a 
moral  poem,  of  which  the  design  is  comprised  in  these 
lines: 

I  fly  all  paUick  cure,  all  Tenal  strife^ 
To  try  the  8tiU>  oompai^d  with  actire  life ; 
To  proTe,  by  these^  the  sons  of  men  may  owe 
Tlie  fruits  of  blias  to  bursting  clouds  of  woe ; 
That  e'en  calamity,  by  thought  refin'd, 
I]^jKpirit8  and  adorns  Uie  thinking  mind. 

And  more  distinctly  in  the  following  passage : 
By  woe,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells ; 
By  woe,  in  plaintless  patience  it  excels : 
From  patience,  prudent  dear  experience  springs. 
And  traces  knowledge  through  the  course  of  things ! 
Thence  hope  is  form'd,  thence  fortitude,  success. 
Renown — ^whate'er  men  coret  and  caress. 

This  performance  was  always  considered  by  himself  as 
his  masterpiece;  and  Mr.  Pope,  when  he  asked  his  opinion 
of  it,  told  him,  that  he  read  it  once  oyer,  and  was  not 
displeased  with  it ;  that  it  g^ve  him  more  pleasure  at  the 
second  perusal,  and  delighted  him  still  more  at  the  third. 

It  has  been  generally  objected  to  the  Wanderer,  that 
.die  disposition  of  the  parts  is  irregular ;  that  the  design  is 
obscure  and  the  plan  perplexed ;  that  the  images,  howoYor 
beautiful,  succeed  each  other  without  order ;  and  that  the 
whole  performance  is  not  so  much  a  regular  fabrick,  as  a 
heap  of  shining  materials  thrown  together  by  accident, 
which  strikes  rather  with  the  solemn  magnificence  of  a 
stupendous  ruin,  than  the  elegant  grandeur  of  a  finished 
pile. 

This  criticism  is  Uniyersal,  and,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable 
to  belieye  it,  at  least,  in  a  great  degree,  just ;  but  Mr.  Sa- 
vage was  always  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  thought  his 
drift  could  only  be  missed  by  negligence  or  stupidity,  and 
that  the  whole  plan  was  regular,  and  the  parts  distinct. 

It  was  never  denied  to  abound  with  strong  representations 
of  nature,  and  just  observations  upon  life;  and  it  may  easily 
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be  observed,  that  most  of  his  pictores  have  air  evident 'ten- 
dency to  illostrate  his  first  great  position,  ''  tlftt  good  is 
the  consequence  of  evil."  The  son  that  bams  np  the 
mountains,  fructifies  the  vales:  the  deluge  that  rushes 
down  the  broken  rocks,  with  dreadful  impetuosity,  b  se- 
parated into  purling  brooks ;  and  the  rage  of  the  hurricane 
purifies  the  air. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  has  not  been  able  to  forbear  one 
touch  upon  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  which,  though  remark- 
ably delicate  and  tender,  is  a  proof  how  deep  an  impression 
it  had  upon  his  mind. 

This  must  be  at  least  acknowledged,  which  ought  to  be 
thought  equivalent  to  many  other  excellencies,  that  this 
poem  can  promote  no  other  purposes  than  those  of  virtue, 
and  that  it  is  written  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  eiB- 
eacy  of  religion. 

But  my  province  is  rather  to  give  the  history  of  Mr, 
Savage's  performances  than  to  display  their  beauties,  or  to 
obviate  the  criticisms  which  they  have  occasioned ;  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  particular  passages 
which  deserve  applause ;  I  shall  neither  sh6w  the  excel- 
lence of  his  descriptions,  nor  expatiate  on  the  terrifick  por- 
trait of  suicide,  nor  point  out  the  artful  touches,  by  which  he 
lia^  distinguished  the  iijtellectual  features  of  the  rebels,  who 
suffer  death  in  his  last  canto.  It  is,  however,  proper  to 
observe,  that  Mr.  Savage  always  declared  the  characters 
wholly  fictitious,  and  without  the  least  allusion  to  any  real 
persons  or  actions. 

From  a  poem  so  diligently  laboured,  and  so  successfully 
finished,  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  he  should 
have  gained  considerable  advantage ;  nor  can  it,  without 
some  degree  of  indignation  and  concern,  be  told,  that  he 
sold  the  oopy  for  ten  guineas,  of  which  he  afterwards  re- 
turned two,  that  the  two  last  sheets  of  the  work  might  be 
reprinted,  of  which  he  had,  in  his  absence,  intrusted  the 
correction  to  a  friend,  who  was  too  indolent  to  perform  it 
with  accuracy. 

A  superstitious  regard  to  the  correction  of  his  sheets  was 

k2 
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of  Mr.  Sovage^s  pecvfioritin:  ke  oAea  altered*  reriaed, 
Dfcd  ta  Us  first  icaJiag  or  pvnctaaEtioo,  and  again 
adopted  the  dteiatioB;  lie  was  daUoas  and  irreaoliite  wi&- 
•vt  cad,  as  OB  a  qneatiofi  of  the  last  kaput  tance»  and  at 
kstwv  seldoB  satUied:  tb^  iBtraskm  or  omissioii  of  a 
nrawa  was  saScieat  to  discoatpose  him,  and  lie  wonld 
laaient  aa  erroar  of  a  single  letter  as  a  heaTj.  calamity. 
In  one  of  Us  letters  reiatiBg  to  aa  impressioB  of  some 
▼erMs,  he  reaurks,  Aat  ke  had,  with  regard  to  the  correc- 
tion of  die  proof,  "  a  spefl  upon  him  ;**  and  indeed  the 
anxiety,  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  minatest  and  most 
trifling  niceties,  deserred  no  other  naoM  than  that  of  fascri- 
nation. 

That  he  sold  so  Talaable  a  performance  for  so  small  a 
price,  was  not  to  be  impoted  either  to  necessity,  by  wUcb 
the  learned  and  ingenions  are  often  obliged  to  submit  to 
▼ery  hard  conditions;  or  to  aTarice,  by  which  the  book- 
sellers are  frequently  incited  to  oppress  that  genios  by 
wUch  they  are  supported ;  bnt  to  that  intemperate  desire 
o£  pleasure,  and  habitaal  slaTery  to  Us  passions,  which  in- 
▼olved  him  in  many  perplexities.  He  happened,  at  that 
time,  to  be  engaged  in  the  porsnit  of  some  trifling  gratifi- 
cation, and,  being  without  money  for  the  present  occasion, 
sold  his  poem  to  the  first  bidder,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  first 
price  that  was  proposed ;  and  would,  probably,  baye  been 
content  with  less,  if  less  had  been  offered  him. 

This  poem  was  addressed  to  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  not 

**"?'{  *u  ^^^'  *"*  '""®®'  ^^^  "*  *  '^™^'  dedication,  filled 
with  the  highest  strains  of  panegyrick,  and  the  warmest 

HclT!!?  ^^«^*^*«^«'  »>«t  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
Jhti  ^^^.^»»«i^°  or  elegance  of  style. 

bestowed   them    t7    IT^  ^l  '^^  "^^  ^'^  ^•'^«>  ^^  »«* 
.ered  not  to  hT;e  dL     T  ^    '^^"^  ^mediately  disco- 

every  day  Jde  J^e  ^r^^^^^  -'''  '"'  '""'"''  "*'^' 

vage  assigned  veTdVe'fn;     '"*  T^'^<^»««»  »d  Mr.  Sa- 

haps,  all  in  reality^coicrr?^^^^^^^^^^  ""^'^  "^«»^*'  P-- 

w,  tnough  they  were  not  all  con- 
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Tenient  to  be  aUeged  by  either  party.  Lord  Tyrconnel 
affirmed,  that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  Mr.  Savage 
to  enter  a  tavern  with  any  company  that  proposed  it, 
drink  the  most  expensive  wines  with  great  profusion,  and, 
when  the  reckoning  was  demanded,  to  be  without  money : 
if,  as  it  often  happened,  his  company  were  willing  to  de- 
fray his  part,  the  affair  ended  without  any  ill  consequences ; 
but  if  they  were  refractoiy,  and  expected  that  the  wine 
should  be  paid  for  by  him  that  drank  it,  his  method  of 
composition  was,  to  take  them  with  him  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, assume  the  government  of  the  house,  and  order  the 
butler,  in  an  imperious  manner,  to  set  the  best  wine  in  the 
cellar  before  his  company,  who  often  drank  till  they  forgot 
the  respect  due  to  the  house  in  which  they  were  enter- 
tained, indulged  themselves  in  the  utmost  extravagance 
of  merriment,  practised  the  most  licentious  frolicks,  and 
committed  all  the  outrages  of  drunkenness. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  charge  which  lord  Tyrconnel 
brought  against  him.  Having  given  him  a  collection  of 
valuable  books,  stamped  with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  see  them,  in  a  short  time,  exposed  to  sale 
upon  the  stalls,  it  being  usual  with  Mr.  Savage,  when  he 
wanted  a  small  sum,  to  take  his  books  to  the  pawnbroker. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Savage  easily  cre- 
dited both  these  accusations;  for  having  been  obliged, 
from  hia  first  entrance  into  the  world,  to  subsist  upon  ex- 
pedients, affluence  was  not  able  to  exalt  him  above  them ; 
and  so  much  was  he  delighted  with  wine  and  conversa- 
tion, and  so  long  had  he  been  accustomed  to  live  by  chance, 
that  he  would,  at  any  time,  go  to  the  tavern  without  scru- 
ple, and  trust  for  the  reckoning  to  the  liberality  of  his 
company,  and  frequently  of  company  to  whom  he  was 
very  little  known.  This  conduct,  indeed,  very  seldom 
drew  upon  him  those  inconveniencies  that  might  be  feared 
by  any  other  person ;  for  his  conversation  was  so  enter- 
taining, and  his  address  so  pleasing,  that  few  thought  the 
pleasure  which  they  received  from  him  dearly  purchased, 
by  paying  for  his  wine.     It  was  his  peculiar  happiness. 
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that  he  scarcely  eyer  found  a  stranger,  whom  he  did  not 
leave  a  friend ;  but  it  must  likewise  be  added,  that  be  had 
not  often  a  friend  long,  without  obliging  him  to  become  a 
stranger. 

Mr.  Savage,'  on  the  oUier  hand,  declared,  that  lord  TY''* 
conneP  quarrelled  with  him,  because  he  would  not  subtract 
from  his  own  luxury  and  extravagance  what  he  had  pro- 
mised to  allow  him,  and  that  Ids  resentment  was  only  a 
plea  for  the  violation  of  his  promise.  He  asserted,  that 
be  had  done  nothing  that  ougfht  to  exclude  him  from  that 
subsistence  which  he  thought  not  so  much  a  favour,  as  a 
debt,  since  it  was  offered  him  upon  conditions  which  he 
had  never  broken ;  and  that  his  only  fault  was,  that  he 
could  not  be  supported  with  nothing. 

He  acknowledged,  that  lord  Tyrconnel  often  exhorted 
him  to  .regulate  his  method  of  life,  and  not  to  spend  all  his 
nights  in  taverns,  and  that  he  appeared  very  desirous  that 
he  would  pass  those  hours  with  him,  which  he  so  freely  be- 
stowed upon  others.  This  demand  Mr.  Savage  considered 
as  a  censure  of  his  conduct,  which  he  could  never  patiently 
hear»  and  which,  in  the  latter  and  cooler  part  of  his  life, 
was  so  offensive  to  him,  that  he  declared  it  as  his  resolution, 
**  to  spurn  that  friend  who  should  presume  to  dictate  to 
him  ;**  and  it  is  not  likely,  that,  in  his  earlier  years,  he  re- 
ceived admonitions  with  more  calmness. 

He  was,  likewise,  inclined  to  resent  such  expectations,  as 
tending  to  infringe  his  liberty,  of  which  he  was  very  jea- 
lous, when  it  was  necessary  to  the  gratification  of  his  pas- 
sions; and  declared,  that  the  request  was  still  more  unrea- 
sonable, as  the  company  to  which  he  was  to  have  been 
confined*  was  insupportably  disagreeable.  This  assertion 
affords  another  instance  of  that  inconsistency  of  his  writings 
with  his  conversation,  which  was  so  often  to  be  observed. 
He  forgot  how  lavishly  he  had,  in  his  dedication  to  the 
Wanderer,  ©xlolled  the  delicacy  and  penetration,  the  hu- 

Dr,  J.  ««'«iw«.  poorly  ^ugbt  an  occasion  to  quarrel  with  him.** 
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manity  and  generosity,  the  candour  and  politeness  of  the 
man,  whom,  when  he  no  longer  loved  him,  he  declared  to 
be  a  wretch  without  understanding,  without  good-nature, 
and  without  justice ;  of  whose  name  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  leave  no  trace  in  any  future  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings ;  and,  accordingly,  blotted  it  out  of  that  copy  of  the 
^Wanderer  which  was  in  his  hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  he 
wrote  the  Triumph  of  Health  and  Mirth,  on  the  recovery 
of  lady  Tyrconnel  from  a  languishing  illness.  This  per- 
formance is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  gaiety  of  the  ideas, 
and  tl^e  melody  of  the  numbers,  but  for  the  agreeable  fic- 
tion upon  which  it  is  formed.  Mirth,  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow  for  the  sickness  of  her  favourite,  takes  a  flight  in 
quest  of  her  sister  health,  whom  she  finds  reclined  upon 
the  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain,  amidst  the  fragrance  of  per- 
petual spring,  with  the  breezes  of  the  morning  sporting 
about  her.  Being  solicited  by  her  sister  mirth,  she  readily 
promises  her  assistance,  flies  away  in  a  cloud,  and  impreg- 
nates the  waters  of  Bath  with  new  virtues,  by  which  the 
sickness  of  Belinda  is  relieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  his  abilities,  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  and  life,  the  splendour  of  his  appear- 
ance, and  the  distinction  which  was,  for  some  time,  paid  him 
by  lord  Tyrconnel,  entitled  him  to  familiarity  with  persons 
of  higher  rank  than  those  to  whose  conversation  he  had 
been  before  admitted ;  he  did  not  fail  to  gratify  that  curi- 
osity, which  induced  him  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  those 
whom  their  birth,  their  employments,  or  their  fortunes, 
necessarily  place  at  a  distance  from  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  and  to  examine  whether  their  merit  was  magni- 
fied or  diminished  by  the  medium  through  which  it  was 
contemplated;  whether  the  splendour  with  which  they 
dazzled  their  admirers  was  inherent  in  themselves,  or  only 
reflected  on  them  by  the  objects  that  surrounded  them ; 
and  whether  great  men  were  selected  for  high  stations,  or 
high  stations  made  great  men. 
For  this  purpose  he  took  all  opportunities  of  conversing 
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WTO.  tuc  acmoiBv  irkick 
tfee  11  ■  I  iiH—i  -^mnpty  of  ks  life  kid 
CTQMfle.,  ABC  teat  JBQiiifiniTeBeK  wliick  i 
duTt^  n.  ft  ^irnrnni^  mind.  Ire  bb  j 
pressmr  db-  oimiesiir^ 

fi»  disoenmeiix  w»  quicL,  i 
iBL  e\«nr  peiiiiaiL  and  in  r^ery  affiur, 
■e.«t^  snenii(»L  :  he  wm^  sapwn^td  hw 
OD^  fur  iumsf  if.  and  ▼■&,  tberefore,  at 
h»  nXKicTvaiinnb. 

M  JCY  crTmuaaBnes  lo  coBsdtatP  a  critick  oa  hi 
€vau£  Bic  easdn  ronmr;  Bar  indeed  ccmM  aoaj  ■ 
aynmec  fmK  arridfoital  adTantacpes  sore  praise 
oiiBid  imcT  cuub  ^xaa  Uf  real  ^«rk,  admit 
aoiw  mwY  daii£vroii$  xham  ikax  <if  Sarage;  of  aimm,  Kke- 
^ror,  ie  msi  ke  c.Miiesfip<  tkat  abilities  really  exalted 
akrve  ^e  cnua.ia  knel.  «r  Tirtne  refined  £rom  paamHi,  or 
pnwif  anin<a  carrLpii.-«,  ciWid  not  easilj  find  aa  abler 
jnciT.  or  a  wnMT  a^  orate. 

W^ax  w  tb^  n^cit  <£  Mr.  Sarage^s  inqaiiy,  though  he 
Bot  mnck  ncrastomed  to  cooceal  hit  diseoreries,  it 

ij  Bc<  W  eadtrrir  stie  to  relate,  becBBiie  the  persons 
vhfli»  characters  he  critictsed  aie  poveiial;  and  power 
and  ivseniment  are  se^iom  straacers ;  nor  would  it,  per- 
hspii^  W  whxlj  jast,  becaase  what  he  asserted  in  conver 
iMi  mu:ht«  thogtiih  tme  ia  ireaeFsl,  be  hdghtened  by  \ 
m^MBentarr  ardi>«r  of  MaginatioB,  and,  as  it  can  be  de- 
lirered  onhr  firaaa  aiemarT,  aiay  be  issperfectly  represent- 
ed ;  so  that  the  pictare  at  first  aggraTated,  and  then  im- 
skilfully  copied^  aiay  be  justly  suspected  to  retain  no  great 
resenblanee  of  the  original. 

It  Biay,  however,  be  observed,  that  be  did  not  appear  to 
hare  formed  very  elevated  ideas  of  those  to  whom  the  ad- 
flEunistration  of  affairs,  or  A»  conduct  of  parties,  has  been 
eatmsted ;  who  bave  been  considered  as  the  advocates  of 
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the  crown,  or  the  gnardiam  of  the  people ;  and  who  have 
obtained  the  most  implicit  confidence^  and  the  loudest  iqi- 
planaes.    Of  one  particnlar  person,  who  has  been  at  one 
time  so  popular  as  to  be  generally  esteemed,  and,  at  an- 
other, so  formidable  as  to  be  universally  detested,  he  ob- 
aerred,  that  his  acquisitions  had  been  small,  or  that  his  ca- 
pacity was  narrow,  and  that  the  whole  range  of  his  mind 
was  from  obscenity  to  politicks,  and  from  politicks  to  ob- 
scenity. 

But  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  qpeculations  on 
great  characters  was  now  at  an  end.     He  was  banished 
from  the  table  of  lord  Tyrconnel,  and  turned  again  adrift 
upon  the  world,  without  prospect  of  finding  quickly  any 
other  harbour.    As  prudence  was  not  one  of  the  virtues 
by  which  he  was  distinguished,  he  had  made  no  provision 
s^rainst  a  misfortune  like  this.    And  though  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  but  that  the  separation  must,  for  some  time,  have 
been  preceded  by  coldness,  peevishness,  or  neglect,  though 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  consequence  of  accumulated  pro- 
vocations on  both  sides ;  yet  every  one  that  knew  Savage 
will  readily  believe,  that  to  him  it  was  sudden  as  a  stroke 
of  thunder;  that,  though  he  might  have  transiently  sus- 
pected it,  he  had  never  suffered  any  thought  so  unpleasing 
to  sink  into  his  mind,  but  that  he  had  driven  it  away  by 
amusements,  or  dreams  of  future  felicity  and  affluence, 
and  had  never  taken  any  measures  by  which  he  might 
prevent  a  precipitation  from  plenty  to  indigence. 

This  quarrel  and  separation,  and  the  difficulties  to  which 
Mr.  Savage  was  exposed  by  them,  were  soon  known  both 
to  his  friends  and  enemies ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  per- 
ceived, from  the  behaviour  of  both,  how  much  is  added  to 
the  lustre  of  genius  by  the  ornaments  of  wealth. 

His  condition  did  not  appear  to  excite  much  compas- 
sion ;  for  he  had  not  always  been  careful  to  use  the  advan- 
tages he  enjoyed  with  that  moderation  which  ought  to  have 
been  with  more  than  usual  caution  preserved  by  him,  who 
knew,  if  he  had  reflected,  that  he  was  only  a  dependant 
on  the  bounty  of  another,  whom  he  could  expect  to  sup-. 
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part  bim  ao  lu%n  dban  he  eadeaTOored  to  preserre  fab 
fkwamr  bj  eamfijimg  vith  Us  iiicliiiatioiiSy  aod  whom  ke, 
nererthdeM,  set  at  defence,  and  was  conttnually  irritatu^ 
bj  negligviiee  or  encroachBents. 

Examples  need  not  be  sov^t  at  any  great  distance  to 

proTe,  that  snperiority  of  fbrtnne  has  a  natural  tendeocT 

to  kindle  pride,  and  that  pride  seldom  fails  to  exert  itsdf 

in  contempt  and  insult;  and  if  this  is  often  the  effect  of 

hereditary  wealth,  and  of  honours  enjoyed  only  by  the 

merit  of  othen,  it  is  some  extenuation  of  any  indecent 

triumphs  to  which  this  unhappy  man  may  have  been  be> 

trayed,  that  his  prosperity  was  heightened  by  the  force  of 

noTelty,  and  made  more  intoxicating  by  a  sense  of  tke 

misery  in  which  he  had  so  long  languished,  and,  perhaps,  ot 

the  insults  which  he  had  formerly  borne,  and  which  he 

might  now  think  himself  entitled  to  revenge.     It  is  too 

common  for  those  who  have  unjustly  suffered  pain,  to 

inflict  it,  likewise,  in  their  turn,  with  the  same  injustice,  and 

to  imagine  that  they  have  a  right  to  treat  others  as  thej 

have  themselves  been  treated. 

That  Mr.  Savage  was  too  much  elevated  by  any  good 
fortune,  is  generally  known;  and  some  passages  of  bis  in- 
troduction to  the  Author  to  be  let,  sufficiently  show,  that  he 
did  not  wholly  refrain  from  such  satire,  as  he  afterwards 
thought  very  unjust  when  he  was  exposed  to  it  himself; 
for,  when  he  was  afterwards  ridiculed  in  the  character  of 
tt  distressed  poet,  he  very  easily  discovered  that  distress 
was  not  a  proper  subject  for  merriment,  or  topick  of  invec- 
tivo.     He  was  then  able  to  discern,  that  if  misery  be  the 
oHoct  of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced ;  if  of  ill  fortune, 
0  be  p,tn,cl ;  and  if  of  vice,  not  to  be  insulted,  because  it 
i«.  lUTlmps.  itself  a  punishment  adequate  to  the  crime  by 
whioh  ,t  was  produced.     And  the  humanity  of  that  man        | 
u  i  rimhr.?''  ''I  P^^ey^'^^^'  ^^o  is  capable  of  reproaching        , 
Z    I    "*  ^**^  '"•"^^  ^^  '^^  executioner.  ' 

Wtn  IM  STLT^^'l'l''''''  '*^^"«^**  '^^y  ^^d"y  occurred  to        i 
^ir  U«o  forgotten;  at  least  they  were,  like  many 
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other  inaiimsy  treasured  up  in  his  miud  rather  for  show 
than  use,  and  operated  very  little  upon  his  conduct,  how- 
ever elegantly  he  might  sometimes  explain,  or  howeyer 
forcibly  he  might  inculcate  them. 

His  degradation,  therefore,  from  the  condition  which  he 
had  enjoyed  with  such  wanton  thoughtlessness,  was  con- 
sidered by  many  as  an  occasion  of  triumph.    Those  who 
had  before  paid  their  court  to  him  without  success,  soon 
returned  the  contempt  which  they  had  suffered ;  and  they 
who  had  received  favours  from  him,  for  of  such  favours  as 
he  coald  bestow  he  was  ve/y  liberal,  did  not  always  re- 
member them.    So  much  more  certain  are  the  effects  of 
resentment  than  of  gratitude :  it  is  not  only  to  many  more 
pleasing  to  recollect  those  faults  which  place  others  below 
them,   than  those  virtues  by  which  they  are  themselves 
comparatively  depressed ;  but  it  is,  likewise,  more  easy  to 
neglect,  than  to  recompense;  and  though  there  are  few 
who  will  practise  a  laborious  virtue,  there  will  never  be 
wanting  multitudes  that  will  indulge  an  easy  vice. 

Savage,  however,  was  very  little  disturbed  at  the  marks 
of  contempt  which  his  ill  fortune  brought  upon  him,  from 
those  whom  he  never  esteemed,  and  with  whom  he  never 
considered  himself  as  levelled  by  any  calamities;  and 
though  it  was  not  without  some  uneasiness  that  he  saw 
some,  whose  friendship  he  valued,  change  their  behaviour ; 
he  yet  observed  their  coldness  without  much  emotion,  con- 
sidered them  as  the  slaves  of  fortune  and  the  worshippers 
of  prosperity,  and  was  more  inclined  to  despise  them,  than 
to  lament  himself. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  after  this  return  of  his  wants,  he 
found  mankind  equally  favourable  to  him,  as  at  his  first 
appearance  in  the  world.  His  story,  though  in  reality  not 
less  melancholy,  was  less  affecting,  because  it  was  no  longer 
new ;  it,  therefore,  procured  him  no  new  friends ;  and  those 
that  had  formerly  relieved  him,  thought  they  might  now 
consign  him  to  others.  He  was  now,  likewise,  considered 
by  many  rather  as  criminal,  than  as  unhappy;  for  the 
friends  of  lord  Tyrconuel,  and  of  his  mother,  were  suifi- 
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eiently  industrious  to  publish  his  weaknesses,  which  were 
indeed  very  numerous;  and  nothing  was  forgotten  that 
might  make  him  either  hateful  or  ridiculous. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined,  that  such  representations  of 
his  faults  must  make  great  numbers  less  sensible  of  Ins 
distress ;  many,  who  had  only  an  opportunity  to  hear  one 
part,  made  no  scruple  to  propagate  the  account  which  diey 
received ;  many  assisted  their  circulation  from  malice  or 
revenge;  and,  perhaps,  many  pretended  to  credit  thera, 
that  they  might,  with  a  better  grace,  withdraw  their  r^ard, 
or  withhold  their  assistance. 

Savage,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who  suffered 
himself  to  be  injured  without  resistance,  nor  was  less  dili- 
gent in  exposing  the  faults  of  lord  Tjrrconnel ;  over  whom 
he  obtained  at  least  this  advantage,  that  he  drove  him  first 
to  the  practice  of  outrage  and  violence ;  for  he  was  so 
much  provoked  by  the  wit  and  virulence  of  Savage,  that 
he  came,  with  a  number  of  attendants,  that  did  no  honour 
to  his  courage,  to  beat  him  at  a  coffee-house.  But  it 
happened  that  be  had  left  the  place  a  few  minutes ;  and 
his  lordship  had,  without  danger,  the  pleasure  of  -boasting 
how  he  would  have  treated  him.  Mr.  Savage  went  next 
day  to  repay  his  visit  at  his  own  house ;  but  was  prevailed 
on,  by  his  domesticks,  to  retire  without  insisting  upon 
seeing  him. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  was  accused  by  Mr.  Savage  of  some 
actions,  which  scarcely  any  provocations  will  be  thought 
sufficient  to  justify ;  such  as  seizing  what  he  had  in  his 
lodgings,  and  other  instances  of  wanton  cruelty,  by  which 
he  increased  the  distress  of  Savage,  without  any  advantage 
to  himself.  J  ^ 

These  mutual  accusations  were  retorted  on  both  sides, 
for  many  years,  with  the  utmost  degree  of  virulence  and 
"g^ ;  and  Ume  seemed  rather  to  augment  than  diminish 

be""  ke^t'lj-^®''-^'    '"'^'''^  ^'^  "«^^  ^*"  **'•  ^•^*«^  ^•*^''*^ 
the  conseo*^^'  '*  ^^^  strange,  because  he  felt  every  day 

have  beeH^^l'/^^r  ^Tt'  ''"'  ''  '"«'"*  reasonably 
noped,  that  lord  Tyrconnel  might  have    re- 
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lented,  and  at  length  haye  forgot  those  provocations, 
which,  howeyer  they  might  hare  once  inflamed  him,  had 
not,  in  reality,  much  hnrt  him. 

The  spirit  of  Mr.  Sayage,  indeed,  never  soffeied  him  to 
solicit  a  reconciliation ;  he  returned  reproach  for  reproach, 
and  insnlt  for  insalt ;  his  superiority  of  wit  supplied  the 
disadvantages  of  his  fortone,  and  enabled  him  to  form  a 
party,  and  prejudice  great  numbers  in  las  favour. 

But,  though  this  might  be  some  gratification  of  his 
vanity,  it  afforded  very  little  relief  to  his  necessities ;  and 
he  was  very  frequently  reduced  to  uncommon  hardships, 
of  which,  however,  he  never  made  any  mean  or  importa* 
nate  complaints,  being  formed  rather  to  bear  misery  with 
fortitude,  than  enjoy  prosperity  with  moderation. 

He  now  thought  himself  again  at  liberty  to  expose  the 
cruelty  of  his  mother ;  and,  therefore,  I  believe,  about  tUs 
time,  published  the  Bastard,  a  poem  remarkable  for  the 
vivacious  sallies  of  thought  in  the  beginning,  where  he 
makes  a  pompous  enumeration  of  the  imaginary  advan- 
tages of  base  birth ;  and  the  pathetick  sentiments  at  the 
end,  where  he  recoonts  the  real  calamities  which  he  suf- 
fered by  the  crime  of  his  parents. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  verses,  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  author,  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and 
the  notoriety  of  the  story  to  which  the 'allusions  are  made, 
procured  this  performance  a  very  favourable  reception; 
great  numbers  were  immediately  dispersed,  and  editions 
were  moltiplied  with  unusual  rapidity. 

One  circumstance  attended  the  publication,  which  Sa- 
vage used  to  relate  with  great  satisfaction:  his  mother, 
to  whom  the  poem  was  with  *'  due  reverence"  inscribed, 
happened  then  to  be  at  Bath,  where  she  could  not  con- 
veniently retire  from  censure,  or  conceal  herself  from 
observation ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  reputation  of  the  poem 
beg^  to  spread,  than  she  heard  it  repeated  in  all  places  of 
concourse;  nor  could  she  enter  the  assembly-rooms,  or 
cross  the  walks,  without  being  saluted  with  some  lines 
from  the  Bastard. 
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This  was,  peikqw*  Ike  first  tnae  that  Ab  erer  dis- 
coTered  a  sense  of  skone,  and  on  tUs  occasioD  tlie  power 
of  wit  was  Tery  cooq>icaoas;  tke  wietck  who  had,  without 
scmpley  proclaimed  hersrif  an  adulteress,  and  who  had 
first  endeaToored  to  staire  her  son,  then  to  transport  hiia, 
and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to  bear  the  repre- 
sentation of  her  own  conduct ;  bnt  fled  from  reproach, 
thoagh  she  felt  no  pain  from  gnilt,  and  left  Bath  with 
the  utmost  haste,  to  shelter  herself  among  the  crowds  of 
London. 

Thus  Savage  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  that,  thoagh 
he  could  not  reform  his  mother,  he  could  punish  her,  and 
that  he  did  not  always  suffer  alone. 

The  pleasure  which  he  received  from  this  increase  of 
his  poetical  reputation,  was  sufficient,  for  some  time,  to 
OTerbalance  the  miseries  of  want,  which  this  performance 
did  not  much  alleviate ;  for  it  was  sold  for  a  very  trivial 
sum  to  a  bookseller,  who,  though  the  success  was  so  un- 
common  that  five  impressions  were  sold,  of  which  many 
were,  undoubtedly,  very  numerous,  had  not  generosity 
sufficient  to  admit  the  unhappy  writer  to  any  part  of  the 
profit. 

The  sale  of  this  poem  was  always  mentioned  by  Savage 
with  the  utmost  elevation  of  heart,  and  referred  to  by  him 
as  an  incontestable  proof  of  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  his  abilities.  It  was,  indeed,  the  only  production  of 
which  he  could  justly  boast  a  general  reception. 

But  though  he  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  which  suc- 
cess gave  him,  of  setting  a  high  rate  on  his  abilities,  bnt 
paid  due  deference  to  the  suffrages  of  mankind  when  they 
were  given  in  his  favour,  he  did  not  suffer  his  esteem  of 
himself  to  depend  upon  others,  nor  found  any  thing  sacred 
in  tlie  voice  of  the  people,  when  they  were  inclined  to 
censure  him;  he  then  readily  showed  the  folly  of  ex- 
porting that  the  publiok  should  judge  right,  observed  how 
slowly  poetical  merit  had  often  forced  its  way  into  the 
world  i  he  otwtented  himself  with  the  applause  of  men  of 
JiHigni«>iit»  and  was  somewhat  disposed  to  exclude  all  those 
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from  the  character  of  men  of  jadgment  who  did  not  ap- 
pland  him. 

Bat  be  was  at  other  times  more  favonrable  to  mankind 
than  to  think  them  blind  to  the  beauties  of  his  works,  and 
imputed  the  slowness  of  their  sale  to  other  causes ;  either 
they  were  published  at  a  time  when  the  town  was  empty, 
or  when  the  attention  of  the  publick  was  engrossed  by 
some  strnggle  in  the  parliament,  or  some  other  object  of 
general  concern  ;  or  they  were,  by  the  neglect  of  the  pub- 
lisher, not  diligently  dispersed,  or  by  his  avarice  not  ad- 
vertised with  sufficient  frequency.  Address,  or  industry, 
or  liberality,  was  always  wanting ;  and  the  blame  was  laid 
rather  on  any  person  than  the  author. 

By  arts  like  these,  arts  which  every  man  practises  in 
some  degree,  and  to  which  too  much  of  the  little  tranquil- 
lity of  life  is  to  be  ascribed.  Savage  was  always  able  to 
live  at  peace  with  himself.  Had  he  indeed  only  made  use 
of  these  expedients  to  alleviate  the  loss  or  want  of  fortune 
or  reputation,  or  any  other  advantages  which  it  is  not  in 
man's  power  to  bestow  upon  himself,  they  might  have 
been  justly  mentioned  as  instances  of  a  philosophical  mind, 
and  very  properly  proposed  to  the  imitation  of  multitudes, 
who,  for  want  of  diverting  their  imaginations  with  the 
same  dexterity,  languish  under  afflictions  which  might  be 
easily  removed. 

It  were,  doubtless,  to  be  wished,  that  truth  and  reason 
were  universally  prevalent;  that  every  thing  were  es- 
teemed according  to  its  real  value ;  and  that  men  would 
secure  themselves  from  being  disappointed  in  their  endea- 
vours after  happiness,  by  placing  it  only  in  virtue,  which 
is  always  to  be  obtained ;  but,  if  adventitious  and  foreign 
pleasures  must  be  pursued,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  of  some 
benefit,  since  that  pursuit  must  frequently  be  fruitless,  if 
the  practice  of  Savage  could  be  taught,  that  folly  might 
he  an  antidote  to  folly,  and  one  fallacy  be  obviated  by 
another. 

But  the  danger  of  this  pleasing  intoxication  must  not 
be  concealed ;  nor  indeed  can  any  one,  after  having  oh- 
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served  the  life  of  Savage,  need  to  be  cautioned  against  it. 
By  impnting  none  of  his  miseries  to  himself,  he  contiDoed 
to  act  upon  the  same  principles,  and  to  follow  the  same 
path;  was  never  made  wiser  by  his  sufferings,  nor  pre- 
served by  one  misfortune  from  falling  into  another.  He 
proceeded,  throughout  his  life,  to  tread  the  same  steps  oo 
the  same  circle ;  always  applauding  his  past  conduct,  or, 
at  least,,  forgetting  it  to  amuse  himself  with  phantoms  of 
happiness,  which  were  dancing  before  him ;  and  willingly 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  light  of  reason,  when  it  would 
have  discovered  the  illusion,  and  shown  him,  what  he 
never  wished  to  see,  his  real  state. 

He  is  even  accused,  after  having  lulled  his  imagination 
with  those  ideal  opiates,  of  having  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment upon  his  conscience ;  and,  having  accustomed  hinH 
self  to  impute  all  deviations  from  the  right  to  foreign 
causes,  it  is  certain  that  he  was,  upon  every  occasion,  too 
easily  reconciled  to  himself,  and  that  he  appeared  very 
little  to  regret  those  practices  which  had  impaired  his  re- 
putation. The  reigning  errour  of  his  life  was,  that  he  mis- 
took the  love  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  was,  indeed, 
not  so  much  a  good  man  as  the  friend  of  goodness.  | 

This,  at  least,  must  be  allowed  him,  that  he  always  pre- 
served, a  strong  sense  of  the  dignity,  the%eauty,  and  the 
necessity  of  virtue ;   and  that  he  never  contributed  de- 
liberately to  spread  corruption  amongst  mankind.     His       I 
actions,  which  were  generally  precipitate,  were  often  blame-       ' 
able;  but  his  writings,  being  the  productions  of  study,       j 
uniformly  tended  to  the  exaltation  of  the  mind,  and  the       i 
propagation  of  morality  and  piety. 

These  writings  may  improve  mankind,  when  his  failings 
shall  be  forgotten ;  and,  therefore,  he  must  be  considered, 
upon  the  whole,  as  a  benefactor  to  the  world  ;  nor  can  his 
personal  example  do  any  hurt,  since  whoever  hears  of  his 
faults  will  hear  of  the  miseries  which  they  brought  upon 
him,  and  which  would  deserve  less  pity,  had  not  his  con- 
dition been  such  as  made  his  faults  pardonable.  He  may 
be  considered  as  a  child  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of 
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indigence,  at  an  age  when  insolation  was  not  yet  strengtb- 
ened  by  convictiony  nor  virtue  confirmed  by  habit ;  a  cir* 
cnmstance  which,  in  his  Bastard,  be  laments  in  a  very  af- 
fecting manner : 

No  mother's  care 
Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  pray'r : 
No  ^Either's  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintain'd, 
Call'd  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrain'd. 

The  Bastard,  however  it  might  provoke  or  mortify  his 
mother,  could  not  be  expected  to  melt  her  to  compassioi^ 
8o  that  he  was  still  under  the  same  want  of  the  noQessaries 
of  life ;  and  he,  therefore,  exerted  all  the  interest  which  his 
wit,  or  his  birth,  or  his  misfortunes,  could  procure,  to  ob* 
tain,  upon  the  death  of  Eusden,  the  place  of  poet  laureate, 
and  prosecuted  his  application  with  so  much  diligence,  that 
the  king  publickly  declared  it  his  intention  to  bestow  it 
upon  him ;  but  such  was  the  fate  of  Savage,  that  even  the 
king,  when  he  intended  his  advantage,  was  disappointed 
in  his  schemes ;  for  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  has  the  dis- 
posal of  the  laurel,  as  one  of  the  appendages  of  his  office, 
either  did  not  know  the  king's  design,  or  did  not  approve  it, 
or  thought  the  nomination  of  the  laureate  an  encroachment 
upon  his  rights,  fmd,  therefore,  bestowed  the  laurel  upon 
Colley  Cibber. 

Mr.  Savage,  thus  disappointed,  took  a  resolution  of  ap- 
plying to  the  queen,  that,  having  once  given  him  life,  she 
would  enable  him  to  support  it,  and,  therefore,  published 
a  short  poem  on  her  birthday,  to  which  he  g^ve  the  odd 
title  of  Volunteer  Laureate.  The  event  of  this  essay  he 
has  himself  related  in  the  following  letter,  which  he  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem,  when  he  afterwards  reprinted  it  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  from  whence  I  have  copied 
it  entire,  as  this  was  one  of  the  few  attempts  in  which  Mr. 
Savage  succeeded. 

"  Mr.  Urban, — In  your  magazine  for  February  you 
published  the  last  Volunteer  I^aureate,  written  on  a  very 
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melancboly  occasioD,  the  death  of  the  royal  patroAeaa  of 
arts  and  Uterature  in  general^  and  of  the  aothor  of  that 
poem  in  paiticalar;  I  now  send  yon  the  first  tint  Mr. 
Savage  wrote  under  that  title.  This  gentleman,  notwith- 
standing a  very  considerable  interest,  being,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Eusden,  disappointed  of  the  laureate's  place,  wrote 
the  before*mentioned  poem;  which  was  no  sooner  pub- 
lished, but  the  late  queen  sent  to  a  bookseller  for  it*  The 
aothor  had  not  at  that  time  a  friend  either  to  get  him  in- 
troduced, or  his  poem  presented  at  court ;  yet  such  was 
the  unspeakable  goodness  of  that  princess,  that,  notwith- 
standing this  act  of  ceremony  was  wanting,  in  a  few  days 
after  publication,  Mr.  Savage  received  a  bank  bill  of 
fifty  pounds,  and  a  gracious  message  from  her  majesty,  by 
the  lord  North  and  Guildford,  to  this  efiect :  '  Tliat  her 
majesty  was  highly  pleased  with  the  verses ;  that  she  took 
particularly  kind  his  lines  there  relating  to  the  king ;  that 
h%had  permission  to  write  annually  on  the  same  subject ; 
and  that  he  should  yearly  receive  the  like  present,  till 
something  better  (which  was  her  majesty's  intention)  could 
be  done  for  him.'  After  this,  he  was  pernutted  to  present 
one  of  his  annual  poems  to  her  majesty,  had  the  honour  of 
kissing  her  hand,  and  met  with  the  most  gracious  reception. 

**  Yours,  8cc." 

Such  was  the  performance  ^,  and  such  its  reception ;  a 
reception,  wjiich,  though  by  no  means  unkind,  was  yet  not 
in  the  highest  degree  generous :  to  chain  down  the  genius 
of  a  writer  to  an  annual  panegyrick,  showed  in  the  qneen 
too  much  desire  of  hearing  her  own  praises,  and  a  greater 
regard  to  herself  than  to  him  on  whom  her  bounty  was  con- 
ferred. It  was  a  kind  of  avaricious  generosity,  by  which 
flattery  was  rather  purchased  than  genius  rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  had  formeriy  given  him  the  same  allowance 
With  much  more  heroick  intention:  she  had  no  other  view 
than  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and   to  set 

^  This  poem  is  inserted  in  the  late  collection. 
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himself  above  the  want  of  assistance,  and  was  contented 
with  doing  good  withoat  stipulating  for  encomiums. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  excep- 
tions, but  was  ravished  with  the  favours  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  probably  yet  more  with  those  which  he  was 
promised :  he  considered  himself  now  as  a  favoorite  of  the 
queen,  and  did  not  doubt  but  a  few  annual  poems  would 
establish  him  in  some  profitable  employment 

He,  therefore,  assumed  tlie  title  of  volunteer  laureate, 
not  without  some  reprehensions  from  Gibber,  who  informed 
him,  that  the  tide  of  laurelite  was  a  mark  of  honour 
conferred  by  the  king,  from  whom  all  honour  is  derived, 
and  which,  therefore,  no  man  has  a  right  to  bestow  upon 
hmself ;  and  added,  that  he  might  with  equal  propriety 
style  himself  a  volunteer  lord  or  volunteer  baronet.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  remark  was  just;  but  Savage 
did  not  tiiink  any  title,  which  was  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Gibber,  so  honourable  as  that  the  usurpation  of  it  could  be 
imputed  to  him  as  an  instance  of  very  exorbitant  vanity, 
and,  therefore,  continued  to  write  under  the  same  title,  and 
received  every  year  the  same  reward. 

He  did  not  appear  to  consider  these  encomiums  as  tests 
of  his  abilities,  or  as  any  thing  more  than  annual  hints  to 
the  queen  of  her  promise,  or  acts  of  ceremony,  by  the  per* 
formance  of  which  he  was  entitled  to  his  pension,  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  labour  them  with  g^at  diligence,  or  print  more 
than  fifty  each  year,  except  that  for  some  of  the  last  years 
he  regularly  inserted  them  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
by  which  they  were  dispersed  over  the  kingdom. 

Of  some  of  them  he  had  himself  so  low  an  opinion,  that 
he  intended  to  omit  them  in  tiie  collection  of  poems,  for 
which  he  printed  proposals,  and  solicited  subscriptions; 
nor  can  it  seem  strange,  that,  being  confined  to  the  same 
subject,  he  should  be  at  some  times  indotent,  and  at  others 
unsuccessful ;  that  he  should  sometimes  delay  a  disagree- 
able  task  till  it  was  too  late  to  perform  it  well ;  or  that  lie 
should  sometimes  repeat  the  same  sentiment  on  the  same 

l2 
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occasion,  or  at  others  be  misled  by  an  attempt  after  novelty 
to  forced  conceptions  and  far-fetched  images. 

He  wrote,  indeed,  with  a  double  intention,<which  supplied 
him  with  some  variety ;  for  his  business  was,  to  praise  the 
queen  for  the  favours  which  he  had  received,  and  to  com- 
plain to  her  of  the  delay  of  those  which  she  had  promised : 
in  some  of  his  pieces,  therefore,  gratitude  is  predomioant» 
and  in  some  discontent ;  in  some,  he  represents  himself  as 
happy  in  her  patronage ;  and,  in  others,  as  disconsolate  to 
find  himself  neglected. 

Her  promise,  like  other  promises  made  to  this  noforta- 
nate  man,  was  never  performed,  though  he  took  suflieient 
care  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  publication  of 
his  Volunteer  Laureate  procured  him  no  other  reward  than 
a  regular  remittance  of  fifty  pounds. 

He  was  not  so  depressed  by  his  disappointments  as  to 
neglect  any  opportunity  that  was  offered  of  advancing  his 
interest.  When  the  princess  Anne  was  married,  he  wrote 
a  poem  upon  her  departure,  only,  as  he  declared,  **  be- 
cause it  was  expected  from  him,"  and  he  was  not  willing 
to  bar  his  own  prospects  by  any  appearance  of  neglect'. 

He  never  mentioned  any  advantage  grained  by  this  poem, 
or  any  regard  that  was  paid  to  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  likely 
that  it  was  considered  at  court  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  which 
he  was  obliged  by  Ips  dependence,  and  which  it  was,  there- 
fore, not  necessary  to  reward  by  any  new  favour:  or,  perhaps, 
the  queen  really  intended  his  advancement,  and,  therefore, 
thought  it  superfluous  to  laviih  presents  upon  a  man  whom 
she  intended  to  establish  for  life. 

About  this  time  not  only  his  hopes  were  in  danger  of 
being  frustrated,  but  his  pension  likewise  of  being  oh- 
Btructed,  by  an  accidental  calumny.  The  writer  of  the 
^ jy  Courant,  a  paper  then  published"  under  the  direction 

not  v!  ™"'^^^/  ""^""^^  ^  ^»*  »  ^ri««>  ^M«»>*  though 
very  great  in  itself,  would  have  been  remarkably  invi- 
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dioos  in  bifli,  and  miglit  Teiy  justly  have  inoeiiaed  the 
€|iieeii  against  luni.  He  was  accused  by  name  of  infloem^ 
iii§^  elections  against  the  coort,  by  appearing  at  the  head  of 
m  tory  mob;  nor  did  the  accuser  fiul  to  aggrarate  his  crime, 
by  representing  it  as  the  effect  of  the  most  atrocious  ingra- 
titade,  and  a  kind  of  rebellion  against  the  qneen,  who  had 
first  preserved  him  from  an  infamous  death,  and  afterwards 
distinguished  him  by  her  favour,  and  supported  him  by 
her  charity.  The  charge^  as  it  was  open  and  confident, 
was  Uewise,  by  good  fortune,  very  particular.  The  place 
of  the  transaction  was  mentioned,  and  the  whole  series  of 
the  rioter^s  conduct  related.  This  exactness  made  Mr. 
Savage*s  vindication  easy ;  for  he  never  had  in  his  life  seen 
tlie  plaice  which  was  declared  to  be  the  scene  of  his  wicked- 
ness, nor  ever  had  been  present  in  any  town  when  its 
representatives  were  chosen.  This  answer  he,  therefore, 
made  haste  to  publish,  with  all  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  make  it  credible ;  and  very  reasonably  demanded,  that  the 
accusation  should  be  retracted  in  the  same  paper,  that  he 
m^t  no  longer  suffer  tbe  imputation  of  sedition  and  in- 
gratitude. This  demand  was  likewise  pressed  by  him  in 
a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  whp,  either 
trusting  to  the  protection  of  those  whose  defence  he  had' 
ondertaken,  or  having  entertained  some  personal  malice 
against  Mr.  Savage,  or  fearing  lest,  by  retracting  so  confi- 
dent an  assertion,  he  should  impair  the  credit  of  his  paper, 
refused  to  give  him  that  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Savage,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary,  to  his  own 
vbdication,  to  prosecute  him  in  the  King's  Beach ;  but  as 
he  did  not  find  any  ill  effects  from  the  accusation,  having 
sufficiently  cleared  his  innocence,  he  thought  any  fterther 
procedure  would  have  the  appearance  of  revenge;  and, 
therefore,  willingly  dropped  it. 

He  saw,  soon  afterwurds,  a  process  commenced  in  the 
same  court  against  himself,  on  an  information  in  which 
he  was  accused  of  writing  and  publishing  an  obscene 
pamphlet. 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savage's  desire  to  be  dilBtinguished ; 
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popobr.  ke 
i  for  eagaging  in  it  with  great  i 
the  head  qf  the  party  whieh  he  had 
As  he  vas  serer  cdefaiated  for  his  pmdeaee,  he 
had  M  aooMT  takes  his  ade,aBdiaranBedhiBMeir  of  the 
ctuef  lApicks  of  the  dHfiale,  thaa  he  took  aD  opportiwities 
«f  assvmac  aad  ptopagatag  his  priaciplesy  without  asach 
rt^vi  to  his  owm  ialeiest,  or  aay  other  Tisible  design  thaa 
iiua  of  drtwia^  apoa  hinwlf  the  attcatioB  of  mankind. 

TV  ^if^Qte  hitafjf  the  hi^op  of  I^mdoo  and  the 
rihsno^Lor  k  well  knowa  to  have  beea,  for  soaie  tine,  the 
caief  i.ncvxk  of  poBiical  ooaTCfsatioB;  and,  therrfoie,  Mr. 
Sfi^JUT^.  ia  parr  a  Ml  If  of  hb  eharaeter,  endeaTonred  lo  be- 
oMne  <win«fiirao«s  ano^g  the  oontcoTertists  with  which 
eorar  cv^gV^honsae  was  filled  on  that  ocoasioa.  He  was 
Ml  inicCAncaMe  of^ioaer  of  aD  the  daiaM  cf  ecrJewastical 
p.-^mw.  tk>aj:h  he  did  not  know  on  what  they  were  foond- 
od :  axfei  wk^  theiYforc^,  no  fiiend  to  the  bish<q>  of  London. 
E«i  he  hiii  anther  renson  for  appearing  as  a  wann  ndvo- 
cA»>  tor  Dr«  IKnndle;  for  he  was  the  fiieod  cf  Mr.  Foster 
Aai  Mr.  TVsasiM.  who  wwe  the  fiiends  of  Mr.  Savi^^ 

Tha^neflKMe  was  hb  interest  in  the  question,  which,  how* 
e\er.  a$  he  imjkcined.  concemed  hiai  so  nearly,  that  it  was 
ni4  sa&ieni  to  hirsnt.nri  and  dbpate,  bat  neoessaiy  like- 
mise  to  whie  a]Mn  it. 

He^  therv-fof^,  eagaypd  with  great  ardoor  in  a  new 
P^NfHSk  CAoed  by  hui.  the  Pkogress  of  a  Divine;  m  whieh 
he  <\wKlwt$  a  ptv^diiTftfee  priest,  by  ail  the  gradations  of 
wiriedQe»«  fnMa  a  pooc  caraty  in  the  coontry  to  the  high- 
est pcYieffWKmu  of  the  chairh;  and  describes,  with  that 
hiunoar  which  was  natural  to  ban,  and  that  knowledge 
which  was  ejLtended  to  all  the  dirersities  of  honuui  life, 
his  behavioar  in  every  sution;  and  insinnales,  *lM»t  this 
priest,  thns  accomplished,  foand  at  last  a  patron  in  the 
lMshopQri4MMlon. 

When  he  was  asked  by  one  of  hb  friends,  on  what  pre- 
tence he  coold  charge  the  bishop  with  sach  an  action,  he 
had  no  more  to  say  than  that  he  had  only  inverted  the 
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a4)oii8atioii ;  and  that  he  thought  it  reaaonable  to  believe, 
that  he  who  obstructed  tlie  rise  of  a  good  man  without  rea- 
soii»  would,  for  bad  reasons,  promote  the  exaltation  of  a 
irillain. 

The  clergy  were  universally  provoked  by  this  satire; 
and  Savage,  who,  as  was  his  constant  practice,  had  set  his 
name  to  his  performance,  was  censured  in  the  Weekly 
Miscellany™  with  severity,  which  he  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  forget. 

■*  A  aiiort  satire  was,likawiM,  published  in  the  same  paper,  in  which  were  the 
following  lines: 

For  cruel  murder  doomed  to  hempen  death, 
Sarage,  by  royal  grace,  proloug'd  his  breath. 
Well  might  you  think  he  spent  his  future  years 
In  pray*r,  and  fasting,  and  repentant  tears. 
-^But,  O  vain  hope ! — the  truly  Savage  cries, 
"  Priests,  and  their  slavish  doctrines,  I  despise. 

ShaUI 

Who,  by  free-thinking  to  fipee  action  fir'd. 

In  midnight  brawls  a  deathless  name  acquir'd. 

Now  stoop  to  learn  of  ecclesiastic  men  1 — 

No,  arm'd  with  rhyme,  at  priests  I'll  take  my  aim, 

lliough  prudence  bids  me  murder  but  their  fame." 

Weekly  Miscellany. 

An  answer  was  pnblished  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine*  written  by  an  un- 
known hand,  firom  which  the  following  lines  are  selected : 

TVanslbrm'd  by  thonghtlew  rage,  and  midnight  wine, 
From  malice  free,  and  pash'd  without  design ; 
In  equal  brawl  if  Savage  lung'd  a  thrust. 
And  brought  the  youth  a  victim  to  the  dust ; 
So  strong  the  hand  of  accident  appears. 
The  royal  hand  from  guilt  and  vengeance  dears. 

Instead  of  wasting  '*  all  thy  future  years. 
Savage,  in  pray'r  and  vain  repentant  tears, 
Exert  thy  pen  to  mend  a  vitious  age. 
To  curb  the  priest*  and  sink  his  high-church  rage ; 
To  show  what  frauds  the  holy  vestments  hide. 
The  nests  of  avarice,  lust,  and  pedant  pride : 
Then  change  the  scene,  let  merit  brightly  shine. 
And  round  the  patriot  twist  the  wreath  divine ; 
The  heav'nly  guide  deliver  down  to  fame ; 
In  well-tun'd  lays  transmit  a  Foster's  name , 
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But  a  return  of  inyectiTe  was  not  tkoagiit  a  raffirient 
panislimeDt  The  court  of  King's  Bench  was,  Aerefore* 
moyed  against  him ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  an  an- 
swer to  a  charge  of  obscenity.  It  was  urged  in  his  defence, 
that  obscenity  was  criminal  when  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  vice ;  but  that  Mr.  Savage  had  oolj 
introduced  obscene  ideas,  with  the  view  of  exposing  th«n  to 
detestation,  and  of  amending  the  age,  by  showing  the  de- 
formity of  wickedness.  This  plea  was  admitted ;  and  sir 
Philip  Yorke,  who  then  presided  in  that  court,  dismissed 
the  information  with  encomiums  upon  the  purity  and  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.  Sayage*8  writings.  The  prosecution,  how- 
ever, answered  in  some  measure  the  purpose  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  set  on  foot ;  for  Mr.  Savage  was  so  far  inti- 
midated by  ity  that,  when  the  edition  of  his  poem  was  sold, 
he  did  not  venture  to  reprint  it ;  so  that  it  was  in  a  short 
time  forgotten,  or  forgotten  by  all  but  those  whom  it 
offended. 

It  is  said  that  some  endeavours  were  used  to  incense 
the  queen  against  him :  but  he  found  advocates  to  obviate, 
at  least,  part  of  their  effect ;  for,  though  he  was  never  ad- 
vauced>  he  still  continued  to  receive  his  pension. 

This  poem  drew  more  infamy  upon  him  than  any  incident 
of  hia  life ;  and,  as  his  conduct  cannot  be  vindicated,  it  is 
pn>)>er  to  secure  his  memory  from  reproach,  by  informing 
thi>»e  whiun  he  made  his  enemies,  that  he  never  intended 
U\  rt^pout  the  provocation ;  and  that,  though,  whenever  he 
thought  lie  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  clergy,  he 
untnl  to  threaten  them  with  a  new  edition  of  the  Progress 

IVw^  t^fVy  p%»ii»  with  hannoiuoas  ut» 
K.\«U  lh«  i^eniuai,  and  correct  the  heart. 
I^hwi  (yftltti^  timtt  ahill  loyml  grmce  extol ; 
llk^*  l^aUh'a  linet  thy  present  fune  enrol. 

•-"*-  |t«t  itrtMit — 

• M«aicw*wJy  that  S»TH«  pJ'^S'd  ^  ■^•«^' 

AiiU  Maa«  th«  >«mth  it»  Ainins  v^ng«M«  feel ; 
My  «Mi)  ahhoi«  th*  art*  the  »»■  deterts, 
Mwt  «M»rf  the  hi^oiry  in  pri^tly  hi«asta.** 

0»ntla»iB*»  Macaiiae,  May,  1736.     Dr.  J. 
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of  a  Diyine^  it  was  Ins  calm  and  settled  resolntion  to  sup- 
press it  for  ever. 

He  once  intended  to  have  made  a  better  reparation  for 
the  foOy  or  injastice  with  which  he  mig^ht  be  charged,  by 
writing  another  poem,  called  the  Progress  of  a  Freethink' 
er,  whom  he  intended  to  lead  throagh  all  the  stages  of  vice 
and  folly,  to  convert  him  from  yirtue  to  wickedness,  and 
from  reUgion  to  infidelity,  by  all  th^  modish  sophistry  used 
for  that  purpose;  and,  at  last,  to  dismiss  him  by  his  own 
hand  into  the  other  world. 

That  he  did  not  execute  this  design  is  a  real  loss  to 
mankind  ;  for  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
scenes  of  debauchery  to  have  failed  in  his  representations 
of  them,  and  too  zealous  for  virtue  not  to  have  represented 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  should  expose  them  either  to  ri- 
dicule or  detestation. 

But  this  plan  was,  like  others,  formed  and  laid  aside,  till 
the  vigour  of  his  imagination  was  spent,  and  the  efferyes- 
cence  of  invention  had  subsided ;  but  soon  gave  way  to 
some  other  design,  which  pleased  by  its  novelty  for  awhile, 
and  then  was  neglected  like  the  former. 

He  was  still  in  his  usual  exigencies,  having  no  certain 
support  but  the  pension  allowed  him  by  the  queen,  which, 
though  it  might  have  kept  an  exact  economist  from  want, 
was  very  far  from  being  sufficient  for  Mr.  Savage,  who 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  dismiss  any  of  his  appetites 
without  the  g^tification  which  they  solicited,  and  whom 
nothing  but  want  of  money  withheld  from  partaking  of 
every  pleasure  that  fell  within  his  view. 

His  conduct,  with  regard  to  his  pension,  was  veiy  parti- 
cular. No  sooner  had  he  changed  the  bill,  than  he  vanish- 
ed from  the  sight  of  all  his  acquaintances,  and  lay,  for  some 
time,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  inquiries  that  friendship  or 
curiosity  could  make  after  him.  At  length  he  appeared 
again  penniless  as  before,  but  never  informed  even  those 
whom  he  seemed  to  regard  most,  where  he  had  been ;  nor 
was  his  retreat  ever  discovered. 
This  was  his  constant  practice  during  the  whole  time 
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thit  hr  irrrirril  ihr  pfiw  ftriM  fhr  nnrnn  he  ragvlait} 
d»j|nieared  Md  retmwd.  He,  indeed,  affined  that  he 
retired  lo  stedy,  and  that  the  ■oacjsapported  Urn  intoli- 
tudefer  Mn/MOBtk;  batUsfirieods  declared,  that  the 
short  tine  ia  which  it  was  speat  saiBaeatly  coafiited  hb 
ofVB  acceaai  of  his  coadact. 

Hk  pohteaeM  aad  Us  wit  stiU  ndsed  hia  friends,  whe 
wete  desvoas  of  setting  hin  at  leagtfa  free  from  Oat  iodi- 
geace  by  which  he  had  heea  hitherto  oppressed;  aad.diere- 
fore,  solicited  sir  Bobert  Walpole  in  his  &TOor  with  m 
much  earnestness,  that  they  obtained  a  ]Mt>miae  of  the  next 
pbce  that  shoaU  beeoMe  vacant,  not  exceeding  two  hmir 
dred  poonds  a  year.  Has  proause  was  made  with  an  as- 
common  declaration,  *'  that  it  was  not  the  |Momise  of  a 
minister  to  a  petitioner,  bat  of  a  friend  to  his  friend." 

Mr.  Savage  now  cmicfaided  himself  set  at  ease  for  e?er, 
and,  as  he  observes  in  a  poem  written  on  that  incideni  of 
his  life,  trusted  and  was  trusted ;  but  soon  found  that  his 
confidence  was  ill-grounded,  and  tins  friendly  promise  was 
not  inviolable.  He  speat  a  long  time  in  solicitatioos,  &od» 
at  last  despaired  and  desisted. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny,  that  he  had  given  the  minister 
some  reason  to  believe  that  he  should  not  strengthen  his 
own  interest  by  advancing  him,  for  he  had  taken  care  to 
distinguish  himself  in  coffee-houses  as  an  advocate  for  the 
ministry  of  the  last  years  of  queen  Anne,  and  was  always 
ready  to  justify  the  conduct,  and  exalt  the  character  of 
lord  Boliogbroke,  whom  he  mentions  with  great  regard  in 
an  Epistle  upon  Autaors,  which  he  wrote  about  that  time, 
but  was  too  wise  Ho  publish,  and  of  which  only  some  firag- 
ments  have  appeared,  uiserted  by  him  in  the  magasine 
after  his  retirement. 

To  despair  was  not,  however,  the  character  orSavage; 
wjeu  one  patronage  failed,  he  had  recourse  to  another. 
i;k1  n"**^®  ^^  ^^^  extremely  popular,  and   had  veij 

resolved  lo  ''V'J^'''^  superiour  to  himself,  and,  therefore,  he 
resolved  to  address  «  poem  to  him. 
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for  tiiu  piurpoBe  he  made  •choice  of  a  sabject  which 
coald  regard  only  persoiis  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest 
aflSoence,  and  which  was,  therefore,  proper  for  a  poem  in- 
tended to  procure  the  patronage  of  a  prince ;  a^d,  having 
retired,  for  some  time,  to  Richmond,  that  he  might  prosecute 
his  design  in  full  tranquillity,  without  the  temptations  of 
pleasure,  or  the  solicitations  of  creditors,  by  which  his 
meditations  were  in  equal  danger  of  being  disconcerted, 
he  produced  a  poem  on  Pnblick  Spirit,  with  regard  to 
Pablick  Works. 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  extensive,  and  comprises 
a  multitude  of  topicks,  each  of  which  might  furnish  matter 
sufficient  for  a  long  performance,  and  of  which  some  have 
already  employed  more  eminent  writers ;  but  as  he  was, 
perhaps,  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  extent  of  his 
own  design,  and  was  writing  to  obtain  a  supply  of  wants 
too  pressing  to  admit  of  long  or  accurate  inquiries,  he 
passes  negl^ntly  oyer  many  pubUck  works,  which,  even  in 
his  own  opinion,  deserred  to  be  more  elaborately  treated. 

But,  though  he  may  sometimes  disappoint  his  reader  by 
transient  touches  upon  these  subjects,  which  have  often 
been  considered,  and,  therefore,  naturally  raise  expecta- 
tions, he  must  be  allowed  amply  to  compensate  his  omis- 
sions, by  expatiating,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  upon 
a  kind  of  beneficence  not  yet  celebrated  by  any  eminent 
poet,  though  it  now  appears  more  susceptible  of  embellish- 
ments, more  adapted  to  exalt  the  ideas,  and  affect  the 
passions,  than  many  of  those  which  have  hitherto  been 
thought  most  worthy  of  the  ornaments  of  verse.  The  set* 
dement  of  colonies  in  uninhabited  countries,  the  establish- 
ment of  those  in  security,  whose  misfortunes  have  made 
their  own  country  no  longer  pleasing  or  safe,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  without  injury  to  any,  the  appropriation  of 
the  waste  and  luxuriant  bounties  of  nature,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  gifts  whjch  heaven  has  scattered  upon  re- 
gions uncultivated  and  unoccupied,  cannot  be  considered 
without  giving  rise  to  a  great  number  of  pleasing  ideas, 
and  bewildering  the  imagination  in  delightful  prospects ; 


-MB 

Va.  «^  IT  -^^^  If  lie  ::a«»  if  lw  luiicx.. 

w*u%   lar^   If 

«ift«nr  father  i»  itt  mmttt  sBtmL  *& 

H^tf^H^ ;  ^(T  ^ii«U»a^i«irui^  to  rcABLt  lo 

^A  #siMp4ri/tf^4  hy  die  pcTvate  painini  of  1 
if$  Ih^m.  Uts  ipiuif^  tke  makappj  fit^itiTe,  firoai  want  and 
pHf*^rMlUff$,  in  pientj,  quiet,  aad  acciitj,  aad  seats  him 
hi  %*\^U0^n  i^  p«aeefol  sotitode,  and  andistaibcd  repose. 

Hn^mk^  ban  not  forgotten,  amidst  the  pleasing  seatiiBents 
Wlih'li  tM»  pro»p<!ct  of  retirement  suggested  to  him,  to 
MiM«tiri«  flMm#t  crimes  which  have  been  generally  committed 
liy  llin  ilU(W)Viiriir«  of  new  regions,  and  to  expose  the 
iMMiritHiUN  wlokmlnrss  of  making  war  upon  barbarous  na- 
llMMn  linriiMM0  thtiy  cannot  resist,  and  of  invading  countries 
Ihm«hm«m  Ihfiy  Mrii  tViiiiful;  of  extending  navigation  only  to 
|MM|i»«||iU^  vU^t^i  MH<I  of  visiting  distant  lands  only  to  lay 
\\\\<\\\  W4i«U^  ll^  iiMit  asserted  the  natural  equality  of 
lU^ukUult  mul  mwl«Hivowrt»d  to  suppress  that  pride  which 
U^«'iUu««  UU'^  1^^  UiiM|llHt»  that  right  is  the  consequence  of 
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His  descriptioii  of  the  yarions  miseries  which  force  men 
to  seek  for  refiige  in  distant  coontries,  affords  another  in* 
stance  of  his  proficiency  in  the  important  and  extensive 
stody  of  human  life ;  and  the  tenderness  with  which  he  re* 
counts  them,  another  proof  of  his  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  close  of  this  poem  discovers  a 
change  which  experience  had  made  in  Mr.  Savage's  opi- 
nions. In  a  poem  written  by  him  in  his  youth,  and  puln 
lished  in  his  ICscellanies,  he  declares  his  contempt  of  the 
contracted  views  and  narrow  prospects  of  the  middle  state 
of  life,  and  declares  his  resolution  either  to  tower  like. the 
cedar,  or  be  trampled  like  the  shrub ;  but  in  this  poem, 
though  addressed  to  a  prince,  he  mentions  this  state  of  life 
as  comprising  those  who  ought  most  to  attract  reward, 
those  who  merit  most  the  confidence  of  power,  and  the 
familiarity  of  j^eatness ;  and,  accidentally  mentioning  this 
passage  to  one  of  his  friends,  declared,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
all  the  virtue  of  mankind  was  cofaipreheuded  in  that  state. 

In  describing  villas  and  garden8,^he  did  not  omit  to  con- 
demn that  absurd  custom  which  prevails  among  the  Eng- 
lish, of  permitting  servants  to  receive  money  from  stran- 
gers for  the  entertainment  that  they  receive,  and,  therefore, 
inserted  in  his  poem  these  lines : 

But  what  the  flowering  pride  of  gardens  rare. 

However  royaf,  or  however  fair. 

If  gates,  which  to  access  should  still  give  way. 

Ope  but,  like  Peter's  paradise,  for  pay  ? 

If  perquisited  varlets  frequent  stand. 

And  each  new  walk  must  a  new  tax  demsnd? 

What  foreign  eye  but  with  contempt  surveys  ? 

What  muse  sludl  from  oblivion  snatch  their  praise? 

But  before  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  recol- 
lected, that  the  queen  allowed  her  garden  and  cave  at 
Richmond  to  be  shown  for  money ;  and  that  she  so  openly 
countenanced  the  practice,  that  she  iiad  bestowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  showing  them  as  a  place  of  profit  on  a  man. 


f .  diragli 
kis  coOntiT. 

thau  was 
oTdiese  lines 
he  ii&iiiwili  lepfoeBled  as  aa  iasnh  upon  tiie 
to  wfeai  ke  owed  Us  life  aad  kis  solisisteiice  :  and 
the  pmyiietf  of  Vs  ofcaerratifla  woald  be  oo  security 
the  iiaiaiLJ  which  the  aBeaaonaUeaess  of  it 
apoa  hin;  he,  thctefere,  sappiessed  the  pas- 
the  fast  cJitiaa,  bat  after  the  queen's  death 
fhiwifchl  the  saaie  caatioa  ao  hiagcr  necessary,  and  re- 
sl0»ed  it  to  the  proper  place. 

The  poea  was,  therefiire,  pabSshed  without  any  politi- 
cal fanks,  and  inscribed  \o  the  prince :  bat  Mr.  SaTage. 
haring  no  filend  iqion  whom  he  coold  prevail  to  present  it 
to  him,  had  no  oAer  method  of  attracting  his  observation 
ttan  the  paUication  of  fireqnent  advertisemei^,  and,  tbere- 
fbre,  received  no  reward  from  bis  patron,  however  ge- 
aerons  on  other  occasions. 

This  disapp<mitnient  he  never  mentioned  without  indig- 
nation, being,  by  some  means  or  other,  confident  that  the 
prince  was  not  ignorant  of  his  address  to  him ;  and  insi- 
nmited,  that  if  any  advances  in  popularity  could  have  been 
made  by  distinguishing  him,  he  had  not  written  without 
notice,  or  without  reward. 

He  was  once  inclined  to  have  presented  his  poem  in 
person,  and  sent  to  the  printer  for  a  copy  with  that  design ; 
but  either  his  opinion  changed,  or  his  resolution  deserted 
him,  and  he  continued  to  resent  neglect  without  attempt- 
ing to  force  himself  into  regard. 

Nor  was  the  publiok  much  more  favourable  than  his  pa- 
tron ;  for  only  seventy-two  were  sold,  though  the  perform- 
ance was  much  commended  by  some  whose  judgment  in 
that  kind  of  writing  is  generally  allowed.  But  Savage 
easily  reconciled  himself  to  mankind,  without  imputing 
any  defect  to  his  work,  by  observing,  that  his  poem  was 
unluckily  published  two  days  after  the  prorogation  of  the 
parttament,  and,  by  consequence,  at  a  time  when  all  those 
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vho  could  be  expected  to  regard  it  were  in  the  hurry  of 
preparing  for  their  departure^  or  engaged  in  taking  leave  of 
others  upon  their  dismission  from  pubKck  affairs. 

It  must  be,  however,  allowed,  in  justification  of  the  pub- 
lick,  that  this  performance  is  not  the  most  excellent  of 
Mr.  Savage's  works ;  and  that,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
to  contain  many  striking  sentiments,  majestick  lines,  and 
just  observations,  it  is,  in  general,  not  sufficiently  polished 
in  the  language,  or  enlivened  in  the  imagery,  or  digested 
in  the  plan. 

Thus  his  poem  contributed  nothing  to  the  alleviation  of 
his  poverty,  which  was  such  as  very  few  could  have  sup- 
ported with  equal  patience  ;  but  to  which,  it  must  likewise 
be  confessed,  that  few  would  have  been  exposed,  who  re- 
ceived punctually  fifty  pounds  a  year;  a  salary  which, 
though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of  vanity  and 
luxury,  is  yet  found  sufficient  to  support  families  above 
want,  and  was,  undoubtedly,  more  than  the  necessities  of 
life  require. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  received  his  pension,  than  he 
withdrew  to  his  darling  privacy,  from  which  he  returned, 
in  a  short  time,  to  his  former  distress,  and,  for  some  part  of 
the  year,  generally  lived  by  chance,  eating  only  when  he 
was  invited  to  the  tables  of  his  acquaintances,  from  which 
the  meanness  of  his  dress  often  excluded  him,  when  the 
politeness  and  variety  of  his  conversation  would  have  been 
thought  a  sufficient  recompense  for  his  entertainment. 

He  lodged  as  much  by  accident  as  he  dined,  and  passed 
die  night  sometimes  in  mean  houses,  which  are  set  open  at 
night  to  any  casual  wanderers,  sometimes  in  cellars,  among 
the  riot  and  filth  of  the  meanest  and  most  profligate  of  the 
rabble ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  had  not  money  to  support 
even  the  expenses  of  these  receptacles,  walked  about  the 
streets  till  he  was  weary,  and  lay  down  in  the  summer 
upon  a  bulk,  or  in  the  winter,  with  his  associates  in  po- 
verty, among  the  ashes  of  a  glasshouse. 

In  tins  manner  were  passed  those  days  and  those  nights 
which  nature  had  enabled  hiih  to  have  employed  in  eb^ 
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vated  specnlations^  useful  studies,  or  pleasing  conversar  -^ 
tioD.     On  a  bulk,  in  a ,  cellar,  or  in  a  glass-house,  among 
thieves  and  begg^ars,  was  to  be  found  the  author  of  the 

Wanderer;  the  man  of  exalted  sentiments,  extensive  views,  '^ 

and  curious  observations ;  the  man  whose  remarks  on  life  r: 

might  have  assisted  the  statesman,  whose  ideas  of  virtue  :■  i 

might   have  enlightened  the  moralist,  whose  eloquence  r^ 

might  have  influenced  senates,  and  whose  delicacy  might  r  r^ 

have  polished  courts.  :i 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined  that  such  necessities  might  i 

sometimes  force  him  upon  disreputable  practices ;  and  it  is  .j 
probable  that  these  lines  in  the  Wanderer  were  occasioned 

by  his  reflections  on  his  own  conduct :  -  \ 

Though  misery  leads  to  happiness,  and  truth. 

Unequal  to  the  load,  this  languid  youth, 

(O,  let  none  censure,  if,  untried  by  grief. 

If,  amidst  woe,  untempted  by  relief,)  ^ 

He  stoop'd  reluctant  to  low  arts  of  shame,  "^ 

Which  then,  e'en  then,  he  scom'd  and  blush'd  to  name. 

«i 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him  was  certain  to  be  so-  ^i 

licited  for  small  sums,  which  the  frequency  of  the  request 
made  in  time  considerable ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  quickly  ci 

shunned  by  those  who  were  become  familiar  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  his  necessities;  but  his  rambling  manner  of 
Kfe,  and  constant  appearance  at  houses  of  publick  resort^ 
always  procured  him  a  new  succession  of  friends,  whose 
kindness  had  not  been  exhausted  by  repeated  requests ;  so 
that  he  was  seldom  absolutely  .without  resources,  but  had 
in  his  utmost  exigencies  this  comfort,  that  he  always  ima- 
gined himself  sure  of  speedy  relief. 

It  was  observed,  that  he  always  asked  favours  of  this 
kind  without  the  least  submission  or  apparent  consciousness 
of  dependence,  and  that  he  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  a 
compliance  with  his  requst,  as  an  obligation  that  deserved 
any  extraordinary  acknowledgments;  but  a  refusal  was 
resented  by  him  as  an  afiront,  or  complained  of  as  an 
injury ;  nor  did  he  readily  reconcile  himself  to  those  who- 
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either  denied  to  lend,  or  gave  him  afterwards,  any  intima- 
tioo  that  they  expected  to  be  repaid. 

He  was  sometimes  .so  far  compassionated  by  those  who 
knew  both  his  merit  and  distresses,  that  they  receiyed  him 
into  their  families ;  but  they  soon  discovered  him  to  be  a 
Tory  incommodious  inmate ;  for,  being  always  accustomed 
to  an  irregular  manner  of  life,  he  could  not  confine  himself 
to  any  stated  hours,  or  pay  any  regard  to  the  rules  of  a 
family,  but  would  prolong  his  conversation  till  midnight, 
without  considering  that  business  might  require  his  friend's 
application  in  the  morning;  and,  when  he  had  persuaded 
himself  to  retire  to  bed,  was  not,  without  equal  diflSculty, 
called  up  to  dinner;  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  pay 
liim  any  distinction  without  the  entire  subversion  of  all 
economy,  a  kind  of  establishment  which,  wherever  he 
went,  he  always  i^peared  ambitions  to  overthrow. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged,  in  justification  of 
mankind,  that  it  was  not  always  by  the  negligence  or  cold- 
ness of  his  friends  that  Savage  was  distressed,  but  because 
it  was  in  reality  very  difficult  to  preserve  him  long  in  a 
state  of  ease.  To  supply  him  with  money  was  a  hopeless 
BUempt ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  himself  master  of  a  sum 
sufficient  to  set  him  free  from  care  for  a  day,  than  he  be- 
came profuse  and  luxurious.  When  once  he  had  entered 
a  tavern,  or  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  pleasure,  he  never  re- 
tired till  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  some  new  ex- 
pedient. If  he  was  entertained  in  a  family,  nothing  was 
any  longer  to  be  regarded  there  but  amusements  and  jol- 
lity ;  wherever  Savage  entered,  he  immediately  expected 
that  order  and  business  should  fly  before  him,  that  all  should 
thenceforward  be  left  to  hazard,. and  that  no  dull  principle 
of  domestick  management  should  be  opposed  to  his  incli- 
nation, or  intrude  upon  his  gaiety. 

His  distresses,  however  afflictive,  never  dejected  him ; 
in  his  lowest  state  he  wanted  not  spirit  to  assert  the  natu- 
ral dignity  of  wit,  and  was  always  ready  to  repress  that  in- 
solence which  superiority  of  fortune  incited,  and  to  trample 
on  that  reputation  which  irose  upon  any  other  basis  than 
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Omi  oTflMrk:  be  never  adinitted  a»j  greas  famiBaritieB, 
or  sabmitted  to  he  treated  otbarwise  tban  as  an  equL 
Once,  wben  be  was  witbont  lodginf ,  meat,  or  clolbes,  one 
of  hiB  friendf ,  a  man  not  indeed  remarkable  for  moderalioa 
in  bis  prosperity,  left  a  message,  that  be  desired  to  see  him 
about  nine  in  the  morning.  *  Savage  knew  tbat  bis  inlentioB 
was  to  assist  bim ;  but  was  very  macb  disgasted  tbat  be 
shoald  presume  to  prescribe  tbe  boor  of  bis  attendance, 
and,  I  believe,  refused  to  viat  bim,  and  rcgected  bis  .kind- 
ness. 

The  same  invincible  temper,  whether  firmness  or  obsti- 
nacy, appeared  in  bis  conduct  to  the  lord  Tyrconnd,  bom 
whom  he  very  frequently  demanded,  that  the  allowanoe 
which  was  once  paid  him  shonU  be  restoted  ;  but  with 
whom  he  never  appeared  to  enteitun,  ftr  a  uMMiMnt,  the 
thought  of  solicitittg  a  reeonoiliafion,  and  whom  ke  treated, 
at  once,  with  all  tbe  hanghtineas  ofaupenority,  and  all  the 
bitterness  of  resentment.  He  wrote  te  hnn^  not  in  a  atyle 
of  supplication  or  respect,  bnt  ofi 
eonteaipt;  and  appemed  diiliwmmi  i,  if  he 
hit  allowance,  to  hold  it  only  by  Hie  i^fat  of  i 
As  nmnymoiw  can  dmaover  Ikat  asBa  ii 

K^  «nM  ntn|[^i] 

ckr  SMK  askHBM  ns  Ike  tyranny 
M 

%^^^ve^^aN^»  smi  mswCsmi  Wi 

jKi^  l»l^c  1^  V  ; 

V<v.^>i»»  l»^  <<^<wmL  nr  inisi  imia  fa 
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soBBted  oo  the  alage»  in  a  dresg  like  4hat  which  he  then 
wore ;  a  mean  insalty  whidi  only  insinuated  that  Savage 
had  but  one  coat,  and  whioh  was,  therefore,  despised  by  him 
rather  than  reseated:  for,  though  he  wrote  a  lampoon 
against  Miller,  he  never  printed  it ;  and  as  no  other  person 
ought  to  prosecute  thl^t  revenge  from  which  the  person 
who  was  injured  desisted,  I  shall  not  preserve  what  Mr. 
Savage  suppressed ;  of  which  the  publication  would  indeed 
have  been  a  pamshment  too  severe  for  so  impotent  an 
assault 

The  great  hardships  of  poverty  were  to  Savage  not  the 
want  of  lodging  or  of  food,  but  the  neglect  and  contempt 
which  it  drew  upon  him.  He  complained  that,  as  bin 
•fairs  grew  desperate,  he  found  his  reputation  for  capacity 
visibly  decline ;  that  his  opinion  in  questions  of  criticism 
was  no  longer  regarded,  when  his  coat  was  out  of  fashion ; 
and  that  those  who,  ia  the  interval  of  his  prosperity,  w.ere 
always  eBcouragiug  him  to  great  undertakings,  by  enco* 
miums  on  his  genius  and  assurances  of  success,  now  re- 
ceived any  mention  of  his  designs  with  coldness,  thought 
that  the  sufageets  on  which  he  proposed  to  write  were  very 
difficult,  and  were  ready  to  inform  him,  that  the  event 
of  a  poena  was  uneertma,  thaf  an  author  ought  to  employ 
much  time  in  the  consideration  of  his  plan,  and  not  pre- 
wnfd  to  nt  down  to  write  in  isonfidence  of  a  few  cursory 
ideas,  and  a  superficial  knowledge ;  difficulties  were  started 
on  all  sides,  and  he  was  no  longer  qualified^  for  any  pei>> 
femance  but  the  Volunteer  Laureate, 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never  depressed  him  ; 
for  he  always  preserved  a  steady  confidence  in  his  own 
capacity,  and  believed  nothing  above  his  reach,  which  he 
should  at  any  time  earnestly  endeavour  to  attain.  He 
formed  schemes  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  know* 
ledge  and  to  fortune,  and  flattered  himself  with  advances 
to  be  made  in  science,  as  with  riches,  to  be  enjoyed  in 
some  distant  period  of  hb  life.  *  For  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  he-was,  indeed,  far  better  qualified  than  for  that 
of  riches ;  for  he  was  naturally  inquisitive,  and  desirous 
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of  the  conversation  of  those  from  whom  any  information 
was  to  be  obtained,  but  by  no  means  solicitous  to  improve 
those  opportunities  that  were  sometimes  offered  of  raising* 
his  fortune ;  and  he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  ideas, 
which,  when  once  he  was  in  possession  of  them,  rarely 
forsook  him;  a  quality  which  could  never  be  communi- 
cated to  his  money. 

While  he  was  thus  weanng  out  his  life  in  expectation 
that  the  queen  would  some  time  recollect  her  promise,  be 
had  recourse  to  the  usual  practice  of  writers,  and  pub- 
lished proposals  for  printing  his  works  by  subscription,  to 
which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  success  of  many  who  had 
not  a  better  right  to  the  favour  of  the  publick;  but,  what- 
ever was  the  reason,  he  did  not  find  the  world  equally 
inclined  to  favour  him ;  and  he  observed,  with  some  dis- 
content, that  though  he  offered  his  works  dt  half-a-guinea, 
he  was  able  to  procure  but  a  small  number  in  comparison 
with  those  who  subscribed  twice  as  much  to  Duck. 

Nor  was  it  without  indignation  that  he  saw  his  proposals 
neglected  by  the  queen,  who  patronised  Mr.  Duck's  with 
uncommon  ardour,  and  incited  a  competition  among  those' 
who  attended  the  court,  who  should  most  promote  his 
interest,  and  who  should  first  offer  a  subscription.  This 
was  a  distinction  to  which  Mr.  Savag^e  made  no  scruple  of 
asserting,  that  his  birth,  his  misfortunes,  and  his  genius, 
gave  him  a  fairer  title,  than  could  be  pleaded  by  him  on 
whom  it  was  ^[sonferred. 

Savage's  applications  were,  however,  not  universally 
unsuccessful ;  for  some  of  the  nobility  countenanced  his 
design,  encouraged  his  proposals,  and  subscribed  with 
great  liberality.  He  related  of  the  duke  of  Chandos  par- 
ticularly, that,  upon  receiving  his  proposals,  he  sent  him 
ten  guineas. 

But  the  money  which  his  subscriptions  afforded  him  was 
not  less  volatile  than  that  which  he  received  from  his  other 
schemes ;  whenever  a  subscription  was  paid  him,  he  went 
to  a  tavern ;  and,  as  money  so  collected  is  necessarily  re- 
ceived in  small  sums,  he  never  was  able  to  send  his  poems 
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to.  the  [Nress,  bat,  for  many  yean,  contiiiaed  his  solicitatioti^ 
and  squandered  whatever  he  obtained. 

The  project  of  printing  his-  works  was  frequently  re- 
wive^i;  and,  as  his  proposals  grew  obsolete,  new  ones  were 
printed  with  fresher  dates.  To  form  schemes  for  the  pub- 
lication, was  one  of  his  favourite  amusements ;  nor  was  he 
ever  more  at  ease  than  when,  with  any  friend  who  readily 
fell  in  with  his  schemes,  he  was  adjusting  the  print,  forming 
the  advertisements,  and  regulating  the  dispersion  of  his 
oew  edition,  which  he  really  intended,  some  time,  to  pub- 
lish; and  which,  as  Ipng  experience  had  shown  him  the 
impossibility  of  printing  the  volume  together,  he,  at  last, 
determined  to  divide  into  weekly  or  monthly  numbers, 
that  the  profits  of  the  first  might  supply  the  expenses  of 
the  next. 

Thus  he  spent  his  time  in  mean  expedients  and  tor- 
menting suspense,  living,  for  the  greatest  part,  in  the  fear 
of  prosecutions  from  his  creditors,  and,  consequently,  skulk- 
ing in  obscure  parts  of  the  town,  of  which  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  remotest  corners.  But,  wherever  he  came. 
Us  address  secured  him  friends,  whom  his  necessities  soon 
alienated ;  so  that  he  had,  perhaps,  a  more  numerous  ac- 
quaintance than  any  man  ever  before  attained,  there  being 
scarcely  any  person  eminent  on  any  account  to  whom  he 
was  not  known,  or  whose  character  he  was  not,  in  some 
degree,  able  to  delineate. 

To  the  acquisition  of  this  extensive  acquaintance  every 
circumstance  of  his  life  contributed.  He  excelled  in  the 
arts  of  conversation^  and,  therefore,  willingly  practised 
them.  He  had  seldom  any  home,  or  even  a  lodging,  in 
which  he  could  be  private ;  and,  therefore,  was  driven  into 
publick-houses  for  the  common  conveniencies  of  life  and 
supports  of  nature.  He  was  always  ready  to  comply  with 
every  invitation,  having  no  employment  to  withhold  him, 
and  often  no  money  to  provide  for  himself;  and,  by  dining 
with  one  company,  he  never  failed  of  obtaining  an  intro- 
duction into  another. 

Thus  dissipated  was  his  life,  and  thus  casual  his  sub- 
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sistence;  yet  did  not  tke  distraction  ci  his  views  Under 
him  from  reflection^  nor  the  uncertainty  of  his  condition 
depress  hb  gaiety.  When  be  bad  wandered  about  without 
any  fortunate  adventure  by  wbicb  be  was  led  into  a  t^Tem, 
be  sometimes  retired  into  the  fields,  and  was  able  to  em- 
ploy his  mind  in  study,  or  amuse  it  with  pleasing  imagi- 
nations ;  and  seldom  appeared  to  be  melancholy,  bat  when 
some  sudden  misfortune  had  just  fallen  upon  him,  and  even 
then,  in  a  few  moments,  he  would  disentangle  himself  from 
his  perplexity,  adopt  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  apply 
bis  mind  wholly  to  the  objects  that  others  presented  to  it« 

This  life,  unhappy  as  it  may  be  already  imagined,  was 
yet  ynbittered,  in  1738,  with  new  calamities.  The  death 
of  the  queen  deprived  him  of  all  the  prospects  of  prefer- 
ment, with  which  he  so  long  entertained  bis  imagination ; 
and,  as  sir  Robert  Walpole  had  before  given  him  reason 
to  believe  that  he  never  intended  the  performance  of  his 
promise,  he  was  now  abandoned  again  to  fortune. 

He  was,  however,  at  that  tiifie,  supported  by  a  friend ; 
and  as  it  was  not  his  custom  to  look  out  for  distant  calamitiea, 
or  to  feel  any  other  pain  than  that  which  forced  itself  upon 
his  senses,  he  was  not  much  afflicted  at  bis  loss,  and,  per- 
haps, comforted  himself  that  his  pension  would  be  now 
continued  without  the  annual  tribute  of  a  panegyrick. 

Another  expectation  contributed  likewise  to  support  him : 
be  had  taken  a  resolution  to  write  a  second  tragedy  upon 
the  story  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury^  in  which  he  preserved 
a  few  lines  of  his  former  play,  but  made  a  total  alteration 
of  the  plan,  added  new  incidents,  and  introduced  new 
characters ;  so  that  it  was  a  new  tragedy^  not  a  revival  of 
the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not  making  choice  of 
another  subject ;  but,  in  vindication  of  himself,  be  asserted, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  better ;  and  that  he  thought 
it  his  Interest  to  extinguish  the  memory  of  the  first  tragedy, 
which  hcs  could  aoly  do  hy  writing  one  less  defective  upon 
the  same  story ;  by  whicfi  }ie  should  entirely  defeat  the 
tirtiftcii  of  tba  booksellers,  who,  after  the  death  of  any 
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aalhor  of  repotatioD»  are  always  indnsttknis  to  swell  liis 
.works,  by  unitiDg  his  worst  productioBs  with  his  best 

In  the  execution  of  this  sehemey  howerer^  he  proijpeded 
but  slowly^  and  probably  only  employed  himself  upon  it 
when  he  coold  find  no  other  amusement;  but  he  pleased 
himself  with  counting  the  profits,  and  perhaps  imagined^ 
that  the  theatrical  reputation  which  he  was  about  to  acquire 
would  be  equiTalent  to  all  that  he  had  lost  by  the  death  of 
his  patroness.. 

He  did  not»  in  confidence  of  his  approaching  riches, 
neglect  the  measures  proper  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
his  pension,  though  some  of  his  favourers  thought  him  cul- 
pable for  omitting  to  write  on  her  death ;  but,  on  her  birth- 
day, next  year,  he  gaYe  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  his  judg- 
meot,  and  the  power  of  his  genius.  He  luiew  that  the 
traek. of  elegy  had  been  so  long  beaten,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  travel  in  it  without  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  him ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 
neceaaary,  that  he  might  distinguish  himself  firom  the  herd 
of  encomiasts,  to  find  out  some  new  walk  of  funeral  pa- 
negyrick. 

This  diflicult  task  he  performed  in  such  a  manner  that 
his  poem  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  best  pieces  that 
the  death  of  princes  has  produced.  By  transferring  the 
fli^ntion  of  her  death  to  her  birthday,  he  has  formed  a 
happy  combination  of  topicks,  which  any  other  man  would 
have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  connect  in  one  view,  but 
which  he  bus  united  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  relation 
between  them  appears  natural ;  and  it  may  be  justly  saidi 
that  what  no  other  man  would  have  thought  on,  it  now 
appears  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to  miss. 

The  beauty  df  this  peculiar  combination  of  images  is  so 
masteriy,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  set  this  poem  above  cen- 
swe ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  many 
other  delicate  touches  which  may  be  found  in  it,  and  which 
would  deservedly  be  admired  in  any  other  performance. 

To  these  proofs  of  his  genius  may  be  added,  from  the 
same  poem,  an  instance  of  his  prudence,  an  excellence  for 
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which  he  was  not  so  often  distinguished ;  he  does  not  for- 
get to  remind  the  king,  in  the  most  delicate  and  artful 
manner,  of  continoing  his  pension. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  this  address,  he  was,  for 
some  time,  in  suspense,  but  was  in  no  great  degree  solici- 
tous about  it ;  and  continued  his  labour  upon  his  new  tra- 
gedy with  great  tranquillity,  till  the  friend,  who  hild  for  a 
considerable  time  supported  him,  removing  his  family  to 
another  place,  took  occasion  to  dismiss  him.  It  then  be- 
came necessary  to  inquire  more  diligently  what  was  deter- 
mined in  his  affair,  having  reason  to  suspect  that  no  great 
favour  was  intended  him,  because  he  had  not  received  his 
pension  at  the  usual  time. 

It  is  said,  that  he  did  not  take  those  methods  of  retriev- 
ing his  interest,  which  were  most  likely  to  succeed ;  and 
some  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the  exchequer  cau- 
tioned him  against  too  mqch  violence  in  his  proceedings: 
but  Mr.  Savage,  who  seldom  regulated  his  conduct  by  the 
advice  of  others,  gave  way  to  his  passion,  and  demanded 
of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  his  levee,  the  reason  of  the  dis- 
tinction that  was  made  between  him  and  the  other  pen- 
sioners of  the  queen,  with  a  degree  of  roughness,  which, 
perhaps,  determined  him  to  withdraw  what  had  been  only 
delayed. 

Whatever  was  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  or 
suspected,  and  whatever  influence  was  employed  against 
him,  he  received,  soon  after,  an  account  that  took  from  him 
all  hopes  of  regaining  his  pension ;  and  he  had  now  no 
prospect  of  subsistence  but  from  his  play,  and  he  knew  no 
way  of  living  for  the  time  required  to  finish  it. 

So  peculiar  were  the  misfortunes  of  this  man,  deprived 
of  an  estate  and  title  by  a  particular  law,  exposed  and 
abandoned  by  a  mother,  defrauded  by  a  mother  of  a  for- 
tune which  his  father  had  allotted  him,  he  entered  the 
world  without  a  fmiid ;  and  though  his  abilities  forced 
thcmschcH  into  e^teetn  and  reputation,  he  was  never  able 
lo  obtain  iiny  roal  actvuntage,  aud  whatever  prospects  arose, 
wiif©  always  intercepted  as  he  began  to  approach  them. 
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The  king^s  intentions  in.  his  favour  were  frustrated ;  his 
dedication  to  the  princb,  whose  generosity  on  every  other 
occasion  was  eminent,  procured  him  no  reward ;  sir  Robert 
"Walpole,  who  valued  himself  upon  keeping  his  promise  lo 
otkersy  broke  it  to  him  without  regret ;  and  the  bounty  of 
the  queen  was,  after  her  death,  withdrawn  from  him,  and 
from  him  only. 

Sach  were  his  misfortunes,  which  yet  he  bore,  not  only 
with  decency,  but  with  cheerfulness;  nor  was  his  gaiety 
clouded  even  by  his  last  disappointments,  though  he  was, 
in  a  short  time,  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  dtstiess,- 
and  often  wanted  both  lodging  and  food.  At  this  time  he 
gave  another  instance  of  the  insurmountable  obstinacy  of 
his  spirit:  his  clothes  were  worn  out;  and  he  received 
notice,  that  at  a  coffee-house  some  clothes  and  linen  were 
left  for  him :  the  person  who  sent  them  did  not,  I  believe, 
inform  him  to  whom  he  was  to  be  obliged,  that  he  might 
spare  the  perplexity  of  acknowledging  the  benefit ;  but 
though  the  offer  was  so  far  generous,  it  was  made  with 
some  neglect  of  ceremonies,  which  Mr.  Savage  so  much 
resented,  that  he  refused  the  present,  and  declined  to 
enter  the  house  till  the  clothes  that  had  been  designed  for 
him  were  taken  away. 

His  distress  was  now  publickly  known,  and  his  friends, 
therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  concert  some  measures  for 
his  relief;  and  one  of  them  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  concern  "  for  the  miserable  withdrawing 
of  his  pension  C  and  gave  him  hopes,  that,  in  a  short  time, 
he  should  find  himself  supplied  with  a  competence,  ''  with- 
out any  dependence  on  those  little  creatures  which  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  great.** 

The  scheme  proposed  for  this  happy  and  independent 
subsistence  was,  that  he  should  retire  inte  Wales,  and  re- 
ceive an  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by 
a  subscription,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a  cheap 
place,  without  aspiring  any  more  to  affluence,  or  having 
any  further  care  of  reputation. 

This  ofller  Mr.  Savage  gladly  accepted,  though  with  in- 
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tentioni  very  different  from  those  of  his  friends ;  for  they 
proposed  that  he  shovid  coDtiniie  an  exaie  fvom  LoDdou  for 
ever,  and  spend  all  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  at  Swan- 
sea ;  but  he  designed  only  to  take  the  opportunity,  which 
their  scheme  offered  him,  of  retreating  for  a  short  time, 
that  he  might  prepare  his  play  for  the  sti^,  and  his  other 
works  for  the  press,  and  then  to  return  to  London  to  ex- 
hibit his  tragedy,  and  Kto  upon  -the  profits  of  his  own 
labour. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  he  proposed  very  gpreat  im- 
provements, which  would  have  required  much  time,  or 
great  application ;  and,  when  he  had  finished  them,  he  de- 
signed to  do  justice  to  his  subscribers,  by  publishing  them 
according  to  his  proposals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  himself  with  future  plea- 
sures, be  had  planned  out  a  scheme  of  life  for  the  country, 
of  which  he  had  no  knowledge  but  from  pastorab  and 
songs.  He  imagined  that  he  should  be  transported  to 
scenes  of  flowery  felicity,  like  those  which  one  poet  has  re- 
flected to  another ;  and  had  projected  a  perpetual  round  of 
innocent  pleasures,  of  which  he  suspected  no  interruption 
from  pride,  or  ignorance,  or  brutality.  *' 

With  these  expectations  he  was  so  enchanted,  that  when 
he  was  once  gently  reproached  by  a  friend  for  submitting 
to  live  upon  a  subscription,  and  advised  rather  by  a  reso- 
lute exertion  of  his  abilities  to  support  himself,  he  could 
not  bear  to  debar  himself  from  the  happiness  which  was  to 
be  found  in  the  calm  of  a  cottage,  or  lose  the  opportunity 
of  listening,  without  intermission,  to  the  melody  of  the 
nightingale,  which  he  believed  was  to  be  heard  from  every 
bramble,  and  which  he  did  not  fail  to  mention  as  a  very 
important  part  of  the  happiness  of  a  country  life. 

While  this  scheme  was  ripetiiD^,  liis  friends  directed 
him  to  take  a  lodging  in  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet,  that  he 
might  be  secure  from  bis  creditors,  and  sent  him,  every 
Moniltn,  a  guinea,  which  he  comnioaly  spent  before  the 
next  nioroitig,  and  trusted,  after  his  usual  manner,  the  re- 
mnlng  part  of  the  week  to  tb«  bounty  of  fortune. 
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fie  DOW  began  >ery  aensibly  to  feel  the  miseries  of  de- 
pendence. Those  by  whom  he  was  to  be  supported  began 
to  prescribe  to  him  with  an  air  of  authority,  which  he  knew 
not  how  decently  to  resent,  nor  patiently  to  bear ;  and  he 
soon  discovered,  from  the  conduct  of  most  of  his  subscri- 
bers, thftt  he  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  "  little  creatures." 

Of  the  insolence  that  he  was  obliged  to  suffer,  he  gave 
many  instances,  of  which  none  appeared  to  raise  his  indig- 
nation to  a  greater  height  than  the  method  which  was  taken 
of  fVimishing  him  with  clothes.  Instead  of  consulting  him, 
and  allowing  him  to  send  a  tailor  his  orders  for  what  they 
thought  proper  to  allow  him,  they  proposed  to  send  for  a 
tailor  to  take  his  measure,  and  then  to  consult  how  they 
should  equip  him. 

This  treatment  was  not  very  delicate,  nor  was  it  such  as 
Savage's  humanity  would  have  suggested  to  him  on  a  like 
occasion ;  hot  it  had  scarcely  deserved  mention,  had  it  not, 
by  affecting  him  in  an  uncommon  degree,  shown  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  character.  Upon  hearing  the  design  that  was 
formed,  he  came  to  the  lodging  of  a  friend  with  the  most 
viirfent  agonies  of  rage ;  and,  being  asked  what  it  could  be 
that  gave  him  such  disturbance,  be  replied,  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  of  indignation,  *^  that  they  had  sent  for  a  tailor 
to  measure  him." 

How  the  affair  ended  was  never  inquired,  for  fear  of  re- 
newing his  uneasiness.  It  is  probable  that,  upon  recollec- 
tion, he  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  what  he  could  not 
avoids  and  that  he  discovered  no  resentment  where  he  had 
Bo  power. 

He  was,  however,  not  humbled  to  implicit  and  universal 
compliance;  for  when  the  gentleman,  who  had  first  in- 
formed him  of  the  design  to  support  him  by  a  subscription,, 
attempted  to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  the  lord  Tyrcon- 
oel,  he  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  comply 
with  the  measures  that  were  proposed. 

A  letter  was  written  for  him"  to  sir  William  Lemon,  ta 
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prevail  upon  him  to  interpose  his  good  offices  with  lord 
Tyrconnel,  in  which  he  solicited  sir  William's  assistance 
"  for  a  man  who  really  needed  it  as  much  as  any  man  could 
well  do;"  and  informed  him,  that  he  was  retiring  "for  ever 
to  a  place  where  he  should  no  more  trouble  his  relations^ 
friends,  or  enemies  ;*'  he  confessed,  that  his  passion  had 
betrayed  him  to  some  conduct,  with  regard  to  lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  for  which  he  could'  not  but  heartily  ask  his  pardon  ; 
and  as  he  imagined  lord  Tyrconners  passion  might  be  yet 
so  high  that  .he  would  not  "  receive  a  letter  from  him/' 
begged  that  sir  William  would  endeavour  to  soften  him  ; 
and  expressed  his  hopes  that  he  would  comply  with  his  re- 
quest, and  that  *'  so  small  a  relation  would  not  harden,  his 
heart  against  him." 

That  any  man  should  presume  to  dictate  a  letter  to  him, 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Savage ;  and,  therefore,  he 
was,  before  he  had  opened  it,  not  much  inclined  to  approve 
it.  But  when  he  read  it,  he  found  it  contained  sentiments 
entirely  opposite  to  his  own,  and,  as  he  ^serted,  to  the 
truth,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  copying  it,  wrote  his  friend 
a  letter  full  of  masculine  resentment  and  warm  expostula- 
tions. He  very  justly  observed,  that  the  style  was  too  sup- 
plicatory, and  the  representation  too  abject,  and  that  he 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  made  him  complain  with  "  the  dig-* 
nity  of  a  gentleman  in  distress.*'  He  declared  that  he  would 
not  write  the  paragraph  in  which  he  was  to  ask  lord  Tyr- 
conners pardon ;  for  "  he  despised  his  pardon,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  heartily,  and  would  not  hypocritically,  ask 
it."  He  remarked,  that  his  friend  made  a  very  unreason- 
able distinction  between  himself  and  him;  for,  says  he,  when 
you  mention  men  of  high  rank  "  in  your  own  character," 
they  are,  "  those  little  creatures  whom  we  are  pleased  to 
call  the  grreat ;"  but  when  you  address  them  "  in  mine,** 
Jia  servility  i^  siillicientfy  humble.  He  then,  with  great 
propriety r  explained  the  ill  consequences  which  might  be 
expected  from  such  a  letter*  which  his  relations  would  print 
m  their  owii  defence,  and  which  would  for  ever  be  pro- 
duced us  a  full  answer  to  all  that  he  should  allege  against 
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them;  for  he  always  intended  to  pubUsh  a  minate  acoonnt 
of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received.  It  is  to  be  re- 
memberedy  to  the  honour  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  this 
letter  was  drawn  np^that  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Savage's  rea- 
sons, and  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

Afker  many  alterations  and  delays,  a  subscription  was  at 
length  raised,  which  did  not  amount  to  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
dioDgh  twenty  were  paid  by  one  gentleman^;  such  was 
die  generosity  of  mankind,  that  what  had  been  done  .by  a 
player  without  solicitation,  could  not  now  be  effected  by 
application  and  interest ;  and  Savage  had  a  great  number 
to  court  and  to  obey  for  a  pension  less  than  that  which 
Mrs.  Oldfield  paid  him  without  exacting  any  servilities. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  satisfied,  and  willing  to  re- 
tire, and  was  convinced  that  the  allowance,  though  scanty, 
would  be  more  than  su£5cient  for  him,  being  now  deter- 
mined to  commence  a.  rigid  economist,  and  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  exactest  rules  of  frugality ;  for  nothing  was,  in 
his  opinion,  more  contemptible,  than  a  man,  who,  when  he 
knew  his  income,  exceeded  it ;  and  yet  he  confessed  that 
instances  of  such  folly  were  too  common,  and  lamented  that 
some  men  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  their  own  money. 

Fall  of  these  salutary  resolutions,  he  left  London  in  July, 
1799,  having  taken  leave,  with  great  tenderness,  of.  his 
friends,  and  parted  from  the  author  of  this  narrative  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  He  was  furnished  with  fifteen  guineas, 
and  informed  that  they  would  be  sufficient,  not  only  for 
the  expense  of  his  journey,  but  for  his  support  in  Wales 
for  some  time;  and  that  there  remained  but  little. more  of 
the  first  collection.  He  promised  a  strict  adherence  to  his 
maxims  of  parsimony,  and  went  away  in  the  stagecoach ; 
nor  did  his  friends  expect  to  hear  from  him  till  he  informed 
'  them,  of  his  arrival  at  Swansea. 

But,  when  they  least  expected,  arrived  a  letter  dated 
die  fourteenth  day  after  his  departure,  in  which  he  sent 
them  word,  that  he  was  yet  upon  the  road  and  without 
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money ;  and  that  he,  therefore,  could  not  proceed  without 
a  remittance.  Tliey  then  sent  him  the  money  that  was  ia 
their  hands^  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  Bristol* 
from  whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swansea  by  water. 

At  Bristol  he  fonnd  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  shipping, 
so  that  he  conld  not  immediately  obtain  a  passage ;  and 
being,  therefore,  obliged  to  stay  there  some  time,  he,  with 
his  usual  felicity,  ingratiated  himself  with  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  was  inirited  to  their  houses,  distinguished 
at  their  publick  feasts,  and  treated  with  a  regard  that  gnir- 
tified  his  vanity,  and,  therefore,  easily  engaged  his  affection. 

He  began,  very  early  after  bis  retirement,  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  his  friends  in  London,  and  irritated  many 
of  them  so  much  by  his  letters,  that  they  withdrew,  how- 
ever honourably,  their  contributions;  and  it  is  believed^ 
that  little  more  was  paid  him  th|m  the  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  which  were  allowed  him  by  the  gentleman  who  pro- 
posed the  subscription. 

After  some  stay  at  Bristol  he  retired  to  Swansea,  die 
place  originally  proposed  for  his  residence,  where  be  lived 
about  a  year,  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  diminution  of 
his  salary ;  but  contracted,  as  in  other  places,  acquaint- 
ance with  those  who  were  most  distinguished  in  that  coun- 
try, among  whom  he  has  celebrated  Mr.  Powell  and  Mes. 
Jones,  by  some  verses  which  he  inserted  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  P. 

Here  he  completed  his  tragedy,  of  which  two  acts  were 
wanting  when  he  left  London ;  and  was  desirous  of  coming 
to  town,  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage.  This  design  was  very 
warmly  opposed ;  and  he  was  advised,  by  his  chief  bene- 
factor, to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr« 
Mallet,  that  it  might  be  fitted  for  the  stage,  and  to  allow 
his  friends  to  receive  the  profits,  out  of  which  an  annaal 
pension  should  be  paid  him. 

This  proposal  he  rejected  with  the  utmost  cont^npt* 
He  was  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  judgment  of  those, 

P  Reprintad  in  tl>e  late  collection. 
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to  wlMm  he  was  Teqniied  to  submit,  was  raperionr  to  lus 
own*  He  was  now  detennined,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  be 
"  no  longer  kept  in  leading-strings,"  and  had  no  elevated 
idea  of  ^  Us  bounty,  who  proposed  to  pension  him  out  of 
the  profits  of  his  own  labonn." 

He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a  snbscription  for 
Us  works,  and  had  once  hopes  of  success;  but,  in  a  short 
time  afterwards,  formed  a  rMolntion  of  leaving  that  part  of 
the  country,  to  which  he  tbongfat  it  not  reasonable  to  be 
confined,  for  the  gratification  of  those  who,  having  pro- 
mised him  a  liberal  inc<wie,  had  no  sooner  banished  him  to 
a  remote  comer,  than  they  reduced  his  allowance  to  a  sa- 
laiy  scwcely  eqnal  to  the  necessities  of  life. 

His  resentment  of  this  treatment,  wUch,  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, at  least,  he  had  not  deserved,  was  snch,  that  he 
broke  off  all  correspcmdence  with  most  of  his  contributors, 
and  appeared  to  consider  them  as  persecutors  and  op- 
pressors ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  1^  life,  declared  that 
their  conduct  toward  him  since  his  departure  from  London 
"  had  been  perfidiousness  imjuroving  on  perfidiousness,  and 
inhumanity  on  inhumanity." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  necessities  of  Mr.^  Sa« 
vage  did  not  som^imes  incite  him  to  satiricat  exaggerap 
tions  of  the  behaviour  of  those  by  whom  he  thought  Umaelf 
reduced  to  them.  But  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  his  allowance  was  a  great  hardsUp,  and  that 
those  who  withdrew  their  subscriptions  from  a  man,  who, 
upon  the  faith  of  their  promise,  had  gone  into  a  kind  of 
banishment,  and  abandoned  all  those  by  whom  be  had  been 
befiNe  relieved  in  Us  distresses,  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
▼indicate  their  conduct 

It  may  be  alleged,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  he  was. petu- 
lant and  cont^nptuous ;  that  he  more  frequently  reproached 
his  subscribers  for  not  giving  him  more,  than  thanked 
them  for  what  he  receited ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  his  conduct,  and  this  is  the  worst  charge  that  can  be 
drawn  up  against  Um,  did  them  no  real  injury,  and  that  it, 
therefore,  ought  rather  to  have  been  pitied  than  resented; 
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at  least,  the  resentment  it  might  provoke  ought  to  have 
been  generous  and  manly ;  epithets  which  his  conduct  will 
hardly  deserve,  that  starves  the  man  whom  he  has  per- 
suaded to  put  himself  into  his  power. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  demanded  by  Savage, 
that  they  should,  before  they  had  taken  away  what  they 
promised,  have  replaced  him  in  his  former  state;  that  they 
should  have  taken  no  advantages  from  the  situation  to 
which  the  appearance  of  their  kindness  had  reduced  him, 
and  that  he  should  have  been  recalled  to  London  before 
he  was  abandoned.  He  might  justly  represent,  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  considered  as  a  lion  in  the  toils,  and 
demand  to  be  released  before  the  dogs  should  be  loosed 
upon  him. 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  release  himself,  and,  with 
an  intent  to  return  to  London,  went  to  Bristol,  where  a 
repetition  of  the  kindness  which  he  had  formerly  found  in- 
vited him  to  stay.  He  was  not  only  caressed  and  treated, 
but  had  a  collection  made  for  him  of  about  thirty  pounds, 
with  which  it  had  been  happy  if  he  had  immediately  de- 
parted for  London ;  but  his  negligence  did  not  suffer  him 
to  consider,  that  such  proofs  of  kindness  were  not  often  to 
be  expected,  and  that  this  ardour  of  benevolence  was,  in  a 
g^eat  degpree,  the  effect  of  novelty,  and  might,  probably,  be 
every  day  less ;  and,  therefore,  he  took  no  care  to  improve 
the  happy  time,  but  was  encouraged  by  one  favour  to  hope 
for  another,  till,  at  length,  generosity  was  exhausted,  and 
officiousness  wearied. 

Another  part  of  his  misconduct  was  the  practice  of  pro- 
longing his  visits  to  unseasonable  hours,  and  disconcerting 
all  the  families  into  which  he  was  admitted.  This  was  an 
errour  in  a  place  of  commerce,  which  all  the  charms  of  his 
conversation  could  not  compensate ;  for  what  trader  would 
purchase  snch  airy  satisfaction  by  the  loss  of  solid  gain, 
which  must  be  the  consequence  of  midnight  merriment,  as 
those  hours  which  were  gained  at  night  were  generally 
lost  in  the  morning? 

Thus  Mr.  Savage,  after  the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants 
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was  gratified,  foimd  tlie  nwnber  of  bis  firieiMls  daily  de- 
ereasiiq^,  p«riiap8»  wiAoiit  siispectnig  for  wlmt  reason  tlieir 
ceodoct  was  akeied ;  for  he  stiH  continued  to  harsss,  with 
his  uoctimMd  intmsions,  those  that  yet  comitenaiiced  him, 
awl  admitted  him  to  thmr  hooses. 

Bat  he  did  not  spend  all  the  time  of  his  residence  at 
Bristdl,  in  risits  or  at  taverns ;  for  he  sometimes  returned 
to  his  stndies,  and  began  several  considerable  designs. 
When  he  felt  an  inclination  to  write,  he  always  retired 
firom  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  and  lay  hid  in  an  ob- 
senre  |Murt  of  the  snborbs,  till  he  fotmd  himself  again  de- 
siroos  of  company,  to  which  it  is  likely  that  intervals  of 
absence  made  him  more  welcome. 

.  He  was  always  Aill  of  his  design  of  returning  to  London, 
to  bring  his  tragedy  upon  the  stage ;  but,  having  neglected 
to  depart  with  the  money  that  was  raised  for  him,  he  could 
not  forwards  procure  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex^ 
peases  of  his  journey ;  nor,  perhaps,  would  a  fresh  supply 
have  had  any  other  effect  than  by  putting  immediate  plea- 
sures in  hb  power,  to  have  driven  the  thoughts  of  his  jour- 
ney out  of  his  mind. 

While  he  was  thus  spending  the  day  in  contriving  a 
scheme  for  the  morrow,  distress  stole  upon  him  by  imper- 
oeptiUe  degrees.  His  conduct  had  already  wearied  some 
of  those,  who  were  at  first  enamoured  of  his  conversation ; 
but  he  might,  perhaps,  still  have  devolved  to  others,  whom 
he  might  have  entertained  with  equal  success,  had  not  the 
decay  of  his  clothes  made  it  no  longer  consistent  with  their 
vanity  to  admit  him  to  their  tables,  or  to  associate  with  him 
in  publick  places.  He  now  began  to  find  every  man  from 
home  at  whose  house  he  called  9  and  was,  therefore,  no 
longer  able  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  wandered 
about  the  town,  slighted  and  neglected,  in  quest  of  a  din* 
ner,  which  he  did  not  always  obtain. 

To  complete  his  misery,  he  was  pursued  bj  the  olHcers, 
for  small  debts  which  he  had  contracted;  and  wm,  tbere- 
fore,  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  small  number  of  frieuds 
from  whom  he  bad  still  reason  to  hope  for  fa^uurs.     Hi^ 
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Nvv.  UA  wii4  to  lie  in  bed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and 
•  ^w  .ail  itt  tha  darfc  with  the  utmost  priyacy,  and  after 
i>  ma,  paid  hi»  visit,  return  again  before  morning  to  his 
■^L^iiiii,  wiiitih  was  in  the  garret  of  an  obscure  inn. 

'>euig  thus  excluded  on  one  hand,  and  confined  on  the 
.•(.a«»c»  1m  siiifof«d  the  utmost  extremities  of  poverty,  and 
iiieu  tattled  !>o  loag,  that  he  was  seized  with  faintness,  and 
)tfa  lo»t  hii»  appetite,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  smell  of 
•uc<4(,  all  the  action  of  his  stomach  was  restored  by  a  cordial. 
In  thi:^  di^^tnKS,  he  received  a  remittance  of  five  pounds 
Vuai  Lgiwhwi^  with  which  he  provided  himself  a  decent 
v>mU  dttkl  dktinmined  to  go  to  London,  but  unhappily  spent 
Uj.^  tttiMKrY  at  a  favourite  tavern.  Thus  was  he  again  con- 
tiiM^  ti>  ttmiol»  where  he  was  every  day  hunted  by  bailiffs, 
lit  thii^  ^\i^i:^iHK^  he  once  more  found  a  friend,  who  shel- 
t^^W  btOMi  in  his  hottSie,  though  at  the  usual  inconveniencies 
%ilh  w  Wh  hk  company  was  attended ;  for  he  could  neither 
W  (^<r$:«*l<d  to  |(0  to  bed  in  the  night,  nor  to  rise  in  the 

U  «^  i/&«<^rf abi^«  that  in  these  various  scenes  of  misery, 
W  %^  ^%«\^  dt$ei^:aged  and  cheerful :  he  at  some  times 
)Mr^MN4  W  $iiiK)iif>«»  awl  at  others  continued  or  enlarged 
♦iss^  ^rtwp^»ij«  c^wwayoaJeMce;  nor  was  he  ever  so  far  de- 
^wvtM  4^  %^  ^^jeaTWtf  to  pffoctnre  an  increase  of  his  al- 
v^^i«K>«r  V^  «r^  ccWr  MWthod^  than  accusations  and  re- 

He  i«Mt  y«^«  a^  Vm^^t  aay  kcipes  of  assistance  from  his 
iJTiN^iK^  ji^  Ibrtsfiv^^  ^  Ww  *^  merchants,  and  by  consequence 
^4*Jiv^^'^4\  ^<^iv<6i^  >j<  pcviCic  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
^jyli^  %t;^  UMK^h  ^NMipdBSMi  Upon  nestigence  and  extra- 
x^i^«MKH\  piT  to  ihukk  any  exeeilenee  equivalent  to  a  fault 
V4  siM<4  coM:^«ie4ie<«\  as  nesrlect  of  economy.  It  is  natu- 
v^  tv  UAM^Miew  that  many  of  those,  who  would  have  relieved 
Vix  >v^U  %4iuls»  wt^r^  diaeouraged  from  the  exertion  of  their 
V«K'xv>ls'iic^  by  obaervation  of  the  use  which  was  made  of 
g^a  fa\oafS»  and  conviction  that  relief  would  only  be 
„  ^hUmty    and  that  the  same  necessity  would  quickly. 
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At  last  he  quitted  the  house  of  his  friend,  and  refnmed 
to  his  lodging  at  the  inn,  still  intending  to  set  oat  in  a  few 
days  for  London ;  bnt  on  the  10th  of  January,  1742-3. 
having  been  at  supper  with  two  of  his  friends,  he  was,  at 
his  Iretum  to  his  lodgings,  arrested  for  a  debt  of  about  eight 
pounds,  which  he  owed  at  a  coffee4iouse,  and  conducted 
to  the  house  of  a  sheriff's  officer.  The  account  which  he 
gives  of  this  misfortune,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  gentle^ 
men,  with  whom  he  had  supped,  b  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted. 

"  It  was  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  me,  that  I  spent 
yesterday's  evening  with  you ;  because  the  hour  hindered 
me  from  entering  on  my  new  lodging ;  however,  I  have 
now  got  one,  but  such  an  one  as  I  believe  nobody  would 
choose. 

**  I  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Bead,  just  as  I  was 
going  up  stairs  to  bed,  at  Mr.  Bowyer's ;  but  taken  in  so 
private  a  manner,  that  I  believe  nobody  at  the  White  Lion 
is  apprised  of  it;  though  I  let  the  officers  know  the  strength, 
or  rather  weakness,  of  my  pocket,  yet  they  treated  me  with 
the  utmost  civility ;  and  even  when  they  conducted  me  to 
confinement,  it  was  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  verily  believe 
I  could  have  escaped,  which  I  would  rather  be  ruined  than 
have  done,  notwithstanding  the  whole  amount  of  my  fi- 
nances was  but  threepence  halfpenny. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  I  must  insist,  that  you  will  indus- 
triously conceal  this  from  Mrs.  S s,  because  I  would 

not  have  her  good-nature  suffer  that  pain  which,  I  know, 
she  would  be  apt  to  feel  on  this  occasion. 

''  Next,  I  conjure  you^  dear  sir,  by  all  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship, by  no  means  to  have  one  uneasy  thought  on  my  ac- 
count ;  but  to  have  the  same  pleasantry  of  countenance, 
and  unruffled  serenity  of  mind,  which  (God  be  praised !)  I 
have  in  this,  and  have  had  in  a  much  severer  calamity. 
Furthermore,  I  charge  you,  if  you  value  my  friendship  as 
truly  as  I  do  yours,  not  to  utter,  or  even  harbour,  the  least 
resentment  against  Mrs.  Bead.  I  believe  she  has  ruined 
me,  but  I  freely  forgive  her;  and  (though  I  will  never 
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.    v«  av  ber  anaet  ofgwrfldiaB  91  vA    Lutlj, 
.    •<  c\|Mr«iMioDO  I  ahKufatMV  €immmami  yoa  not  to 

s   .^ji  iMtouniary  awiitMif,  ■»-  la  lli  iit  getlii^ 
;%Mii  Miy  one  of  yoor  ftipaJi     At  laolfccT  time*  or 

.  ^  .  .* JiHNr  occMion,  yon  autr,  dear  fiiead,  be  well  as* 
v..  vv»  I  >aio«lcl  mtker  write  to  yoa  ia  tke  sabanHre  stjrie 
.  %  4  :^«w«tt»  than  that  of  a  pemnptoiy  r  nimaaiL 

il^^«^v«^  that  my  truly  valualile  friead  May  not  tliink 
'  vM  (v>^>  |>rottd  to  ask  a  favour,  let  me  intreat  you  to  let 
)iM  W>i^  your  boy  to  attend  me  for  this  day,  not  only  for 
.^^  :^«  iit'Miving  me  the  expense  of  porters,  bvt  fin-  the 
iir^wvy  ixT  tome  letters  to  people  whose  names  I  wonld 
iM  hati^  known  to  strangers. 

''  IW  civil  trtHitment  I  have  thus  far  met  from  those 
%tKN^  pimMH^r  I  am»  makes  me  thankful  to  the  Almighty, 
IImV  it^^MiiKb  h«  has  thought  fit  to  visit  me  (on  my  birth- 
ii^kO  >i(«tb  aWiclkm.  yet  (such  is  his  great  goodness !)  my 
iMKwImi  k  «hM  without  alleviating  circumstances.  I  mur- 
UMM  im4  ;  but  am  aS  fettigaation  to  the  divine  will.  As  to 
itb^  >sv*VI^  I  b(>|w  that  I  shall  be  endued  by  heaven  with 
Ibiil  )Mv«i/>ai^  s^^  aMmt  thai  seiane  dignity  in  misfortune, 
Uu^  >sMi^uiu«M<^  ibi^  v^tMurader  of  a  true  nobleman ;  a  dignity 
Ku  W^vhaU  that  ^^  CMM^artt ;  a  nobility  arising  from  the 
kWx«  ^a«>.^Ht.yi  >^'  uiuhMMftQr.  rained  and  exalted  by  those 

Uv  vv^atUM^  ti\i^  Ajtt$  at  the  oScer*s,  in  hopes  that  he 
vWuM  W  abW  H>  yM^K^tt^  bail  and  avoid  the  necessity  of 
^v^v^  h>  |Mri.HM4u  TW  »lale  ia  which  he  passed  his  time, 
yMft4  th^  Ir^^tuieat  which  be  received,  are  very  justly  ex- 
^\'««y4  bv  bim  ia  a  letter  which  be  wrote  to  a  friend : 

Vb^  %bMle  day»*^  says  be,  *'has  beea  employed  in  vari- 
^^M^  pw^^»  filling  my  bead  vrith  their  foolish  chimerical 
>^vxivawk  wbicb  has  obliged  me  coolly  (as  far  as  nature 
H«ti  ^buil)  t^  digest,  and  accommodate  myself  to,  every 
>*uk'«vMt  pereua^s  way  of  thinking;  hurried  from  one  wild 
>>MVUi  t^  another,  till  it  has  quite  made  a  chaos  of  my 
^ft^v^iuatMi^  <Um1  nothing  done — ^promised — disappointed 
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— ordered  to  send,  every  hour,  from  one  part  of  the  town 
to  the  other." 

When  hu  friends,  who  had  hitherto  caressed  and  ap- 
planded,  found  that  to  give  bail  and  pay  the  debt  was  the 
same,  they  all  refused  to  preserve  him  from  a  prison  at  the 
expense  of  eight  pounds ;  and,  therefore,  after  having 
been  for  some  time  at  the  oflScer's  house,  "  at  an  immense 
expense,"  as  he  observes  in  his  letter,  he  was  at  leng^ 
removed  to  Newgate. 

This  expense  he  was  enabled  to  support  by  the  ge- 
nerosity of  Mr.  Nash,  at  Bath,  who,  upon  receiving  from 
him  ao  account  of  his  condition,  immediately  sent  him  five 
guineas,  and  promised  to  promote  his  subscription  at  Bath 
with  all  his  interest* 

By  his  removal  to  Newgate,  he  obtained  at  least  a 
freedom  from  suspense,  and  rest  from  the  disturbing  vi- 
cissitudes of  hope  and  disappointment;  he  now  found 
that  his  friends  were  only  companions,  who  were  willing 
to  share  his  gaiety,  but  not  to  partake  of  his  misfortunes ; 
and,  therefore,  he  no  longer  expected  any  assistance  from 
them. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  of  one  gentleman,  that 
he  ojOTered  to  release  him  by  paying  the  debt;  but  that 
Mr.  Savage  would  not  consent,  I  suppose,  because  he 
thought  he  had  before  been  too  burdensome  to  him. 

He  was  oflTered  by  some  of  his  friends  that  a  collection 
should  be  made  for  his  enlargement;  but  he  **  treated  the 
proposal,"  and  declared"!  "  he  should  again  treat  it,  with 
disdain.  As  to  writing  any  mendicant  letters,  he  had  too 
high  a  spirit,  and  determined  only  to  write  to  some  mi- 
nisters of  state,  to  try  to  regain  his  pension." 

He  continued  to  complain'  of  those  that  had  sent  him 
into  the  country,  and  objected  to  them,  that  he  had  '*  lost 
the  profits  of  his  play,  which  had  been  finished  three 
years:"  and  in  another  letter  declares  his  resoliuioii  to 
publish  a  pamphlet,  that  the  world  might  know  how  ''  bo 
bad  been  used." 

4  In  « letter  ifter  his  coDfinement.    Dr.  J.  '  Leiter.  J<m.  J  5. 
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He  was  treated  by  Mr.  Dagge,  the  keeper  of  the  prisoD, 
with  great  humanity ;  was  supported  by  him  at  his  own 
table,  without  any  certainty  of  recompense ;  had  a  room 
to  himself,  to  which  he  could  at  any  time  retire  from  all 
disturbance ;  was  allowed  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
prison,  and  sometimes  taken  out  into  the  fields  * ;  so  that 
he  suflTered  fewer  hardships  in  prison  than  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  undergo  in  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 

The  keeper  did  not  confine  his  benevolence  to  a  gentle 
execution  of  his  office,  but  made  some  overtures  to  the 
creditor  for  his  release,  though  without  efiect;  and  con- 
tinued, during  the  whole  time  of  his  imprisonment,  to  treat 
him  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  civility. 

Virtue  is  undoubtedly  most  laudable  in  that  state  which 
makes  it  most  difficult ;  and,  therefore,  the  humanity  of  a 
gaoler  certainly  deserves  this  publick  attestation;  and 
the  man,  whose  heart  has  not  been  hardened  by  such  an 
employment,  may  be  justly  proposed  as  a  pattern  of  be- 
nevolence. If  an  inscription  was  once  engraved,  ''  to  the 
honest  toll-gatherer,"  less  honours  ought  not  to  be  paid 
"  to  the  tender  gaoler." 

Mr.  Savage  very  frequently  received  visits,  and  some- 
times presents,  from  his  acquaintances ;  but  they  did  not 
amount  to  a  subsistence,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
was  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  this  keeper ;  but  these 
favours,  however  they  might  endear  to  him  the  particular 
persons  from  whom  he  received  them,  were  very  far  from 
impressing  upon  his  mind  any  advantageous  ideas  of  the 
people  of  Bristol,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  he  could  not 
more  properly  employ  himself  in  prison,  than  in  writing  a 
poem,  called  London  and  Bristol  delineated  K 

When  he  had  brought  this  poem  to  its  present  state, 
which,  without  considering  the  chasm,  is  not  perfect,  he 
wrote  to  Londonf  an  account  of  his  design,  and  informed 
his  friend  ^  that  he  was  determined  to  priiu  it  with  liU 

•  See  this  confirmed,  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ivii.  1140,    N. 

*  The  author  preferred  this  title  to  that  of  London  and  Bri^tcil  cumpared  ; 
which,  when  he  began  the  piece,  he  intended  to  prefix  to  it.     Dr»  J. 

"  This  friend  was  Mr.  Cave,  the  printer.    N. 
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This  pamphlet  was  never  written;   for  he,  in  a  yer 
short  time,  recovered  his  usual  tranquillity,  and  cheerful 
applied  himself  to  more  inofifensive  studies.     He,  inde* 
steadily  declared,  that  he  was  promised  a  yearly  allow; 
of  fifty  pounds,  and  never  received  half  the  sum  ;  ) 
seemed  to  resign  himself  to  that  as  well  as  to  oth* 
fortunes,  and  lose  the  remembrance  of  it  in  his 
ments  and  employments. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his  ( < 
appears  from  the  following  letter,  which  he  wro 
the  30th,  to  one  of  his  friends  in  London. 

"  I  now  write  to  you  from  my  confinemen: 
where  I  have  been  ever  since  Monday  last 
and  where  I  enjoy  myself  with  much  more 
I  have  known  for  upwards  of  a  twelveni' 
a  room  entirely  to  myself,  and  pursui 
of  my  poetical  studies,  uninterrupted, : 
mind.     I  thank  the  Almighty,  I  am 
myself;  and,  though  my  person  is  in 
can  expatiate  on  ample  and  useiu 
freedom    imaginable.     I  am  now 
the  Nine  than  ever,  and  if,  instea'' 
may  be  allowed  to  be  a  bird  of  t^ 
sir,  I  sing  very  freely  in 
the  plaintive  notes  of  tli^j  hi;:;] 
cheerful  strains  of  the  lark/' 

In  another  letter  he  ohser 
subject  to  tiriother,  without  i 
ticniar  task  ;  and  that  he  wa^ 
attempt,  and  llie  next  upro 

Surely  tlie  fortltiuk^  ni"  t^u, 
mentioned  with  applaos^^  ^ 
imputed  to  hinu  the  virf 
denied  him.     The  4\*a  f 
Epictetns,  constitiitedfi 
forbearing;  which  c.m  m 
equally  possessed  t' 
one  obliged  hitn  vtry  \  > 
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'>n  a  sodden.  Us  danger 

'lance  of  his  wit,  or 

"'lish  a  satire,  by 

-^uld  alienate 

se  whom 


liier 

it;  nor 

.  ais  ardour, 

ide,  while  he  was 

.11  several  great  per* 

cding  another  hindered 

A,  and,  perhaps,  from  re-» 

.lich  he  can  hardly  be  ima- 

liis  own  opinion :  for  it  is  very 

.lie  lines  are  rather  inserted  to 

.  to  support  or  improve  the  sense; 

I )  arts  are  worked  up  with  great  spirit 

>()eDt  in  the  prison,  for  the  most  part^ 

'  receiving  visits ;   but  sometimes  he  de- 

(*r  amusements,  and  diverted  himself  in  the 

the  conversation  of  the  criminals :  for  it  was 

.  to  him  to  be  much  without  company;  and, 

was  very  capable  of  a  judicious  choice,  he  was 

I  tented  with  the  first  that  offered:   for  tius  he 

'(times  reproved  by  his  friends,  who  .found  him 

ided  with  felons;  but  the  reproof  was  on  that,  as 

'HT  occasions,  thrown  away;  he  continued  to  gratify 

It',  and  to  set  very  little  value  on  the  opinion  of 

rs. 

It  liere,  as  in  every  other  scene  of  his  life,  hu  made 
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use  of  soch  opportanities  as  occorred  of  benefitiug  those 
who  were  more  miserable  than  himself,  and  was  always 
ready  to  perform  any  office  of  humanity  to  his  fellow-pri- 
soners. 

He  had  now  ceased  from  corresponding  with  any  of  his 
subscribers  except  one,  who  yet  continued  to  remit  him 
the  twenty  pounds  a  year  which  he  had  promised  him,  and 
by  whom  it  was  expected  that  he  would  have  been  in  a 
very  short  time  enlarged,  because  he  had  directed  the 
keeper  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  his  debts. 

However,  he  took  care  to  enter  his  name  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  court  3^,  that  the  creditor  might  be 
obliged  to  make  him  some  allowance,  if  he  was  continued 
a  prisoner,  and,  when  on  that  occasion  he  appeared  in  the 
hall,  was  treated  with  very  unusual  respect. 

But  the  resentment  of  the  city  was  afterwards  raised  by 
some  accounts  that  had  been  spread  of  the  satire  ;  and  he 
was  informed  that  some  of  the  merchants  intended  to  pay 
the  allowance  which  the  law  required,  and  to  detain  him  a 
prisoner  at  their  own  expense.  This  he  treated  as  an 
empty  menace;  and,  perhaps,  might  have  hastened  the 
publication,  only  to  show  how  much  he  was  superiour  to 
their  insults,  had  not  all  his  schemes  been  suddenly  de- 
stroyed. 

When  he  had  been  six  months  in  prison,  he  received 
from  one  of  his  friends ',  in  whose  kindness  he  had  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  on  whose  assistance  he  chiefly 
depended,  a  letter,  that  contained  a  charge  of  very  atro- 
cious ingratitude,  drawn  up  in  such  terms  as  sudden  re« 
sentment  dictated.  Henley,  in  one  of  his  advertisements, 
had  mentioned  "  Pope*s  treatment  of  Savage."  This  was 
supposed,  by  Pope,  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  complaint 
made  by  Savage  to  Henley,  and  was,  therefore,  mentioned 
by  him  with  much  resentment.  Mr.  Savage  returned  a 
very  solemn  protestation  of  his  innocence,  but,  however, 

'  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ivii.  1040.     N. 

■  Mr.  Pope.    See  some  extracts  of  letters  from  that  gentleman  to  and  con- 
.  cerning  Mr.  Savage,  in  Rnffbead't  life  of  Pbpe,  p.  502.    R. 
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iqppeared  mach  disturbed  at  the  accusatioii.  Some  days 
aifterwards  he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  his  back  and  side, 
which,  as  it  was  not  violent,  was  not  suspected  to  be  dan- 
gerous ;  but,  growing  daily  more  languid  and  dejected,  on 
the  2Sth  of  July  he  confined  himself  to  his  room,  and  a 
fever  seized  his  spirits.  The  symptoms  grew  every  day 
more  formidable,  but  his  condition  did  not  enable  him  to 
procure  any  assistance.  The  last  time  that  the  keeper  saw 
him  was  on  July  the  31st,  1743;  when  Savage,  seeing  him 
at  his*  bedside,  said,  with  an  uncommon  earnestness,  "  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  sir;"  but,  after  a  pause, 
moved  his  hand  in  a  melancholy  manner;  and,  finding 
himself  unable  to  recollect  what  he  was  going  to  commu- 
nicate, said,  "  'Tis.gone!^  The  keeper  soon  after  left 
him;  and  the  next  morning  he  died.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  expense  of  the 
keeper. 

Such  were  the  life  and  death  of  Richard  Savage,  a  man 
equally  distinguished  by  his  virtues  and  vices ;  and  at  once 
renmrkable  for  his  weaknesses  and  abilities. 

He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin  habit  of  body,  a 
long  visage,  coarse  features,  and  melancholy  aspect ;  of  a 
grave  and  manly  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity  of  mien, 
but  which,  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into  an 
engaging  easiness  of  manners.  His  walk  was  slow,  and 
his  voice  tremulous  and  mournful.  He  was  easily  excited 
to  smiles,  but  very  seldom  provoked  to  laughter. 

His  mind  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  vigorous  and 
active.  His  judgment  was  accurate,  his  apprehension 
quick,  and  his  memory  so  tenacious,  that  he  was  frequently 
observed  to  know  what  he  had  learned  from  others,  in  a 
short  time,  better  than  those  by  whom  he  was  informed ; 
and  could  frequently  recollect  incidents,  with  all  their  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  which  few  would  have  regarded 
at  the  present  time,  but  which  the  quickness  of  his  appre- 
hension impressed  upon  him.  He  had  the  peculiar  felicity, 
that  his  attention  never  deserted  bim ;  he  was  present  to 
every  object,  and  regardful  of  the  most  trifling  occurrences. 
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He  bad  the  art  of  escaping  from  his  own  reflections,  and 
accommodating  himself  to  every  new  scene. 

To  this  quality  is  to  be  imputed  the  extent  of  his  know* 
ledge,  compared  with  the  small  time  which  he  spent  in 
visible  endeavours  to  acquire  it.  He  mingled  in  cursory 
conversation  with  the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others 
apply  to  a  lecture;  and,  amidst  the  appearance  of  thoughts 
less  gaiety,  lost  no  new  idea  that  was  started,  nor  any  faint 
that  could  be  improved.  He  had,  therefore,  made  in  coffee* 
houses  the  same  proficiency  as  others  in  their  closets :  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  writings  of  a  man  of  little  educa- 
tion and  little  reading  have  an  air  of  learning  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  any  other  performances,  but  which,  perhaps, 
.  as  often  obscures  as  embellishes  them. 

His  judgment  was  eminently  exact,  both  with  regard 
to  writings  and  to  men.  The  knowledge  of  life  was  indeed 
his  chief  attainment;  and  it  is  not  without  some  satbfacr 
tion  that  I  can  produce  the  suffrage  of  Savage  in  favour 
of  human  nature,  of  which  he  never  appeared  to  entertain 
such  odious  ideas  as  some,  who,  perhaps,  had  neither  his 
judgment  nor  experience,  have  published,  either  in  osten- 
tation of  their  sagacity,  vindication  of  their  crimes,  or  grati- 
fication of  their  malice. 

His  method  of  life  particularly  qualified  him  for  conver- 
sation, of  which  be  knew  how  to  practise  all  the  graces. 
He  was  never  vehement  or  loud,  but  at  once  modest  and 
easy,  open  and  respectful ;  his  language  was  vivacious  and 
elegant,  and  equally  happy  upon  grave  or  humorous  sub- 
jects. He  was  generally  censured  for  not  knowing  when 
to  retire ;  but  that  was  not  the  defect  of  his  judgment,  but 
of  his  fortune:  when  he  left  his  company,  be  was  frequently 
to  spend  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  in  the  street,  or 
at  least  was  abandoned  to  glodmy  reflections,  which  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  delayed  as  long  as  he  could;  and  some- 
times forgot  that  he  gave  others  pain  to  avoid  it  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  he  made  use  of  his  abilities  for 
the  direction  of  his  own  conduct :  an  irregular  and  dissi- 
pated manner  of  life  had  made  him  the  slave  of  every  pas- 
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ift>n  that  happened  to  be  excited  by  the  presence  of  its 
object,  and  that  slavery  to  his  passions  reciprocally  pro- 
duced a  Ufe  irregular  and  dissipated.  He  was  not  master 
of  his  own  motions,  nor  conld  promise  any  thing  for  the 
next  day. 

With  regard  to  his  economy,  nothing  can  be  added  to 
die  relation  of  his  life.  He  appeared  to  think  himself  bom 
to  be  supported  by  others,  and  dispensed  from  all  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  himself;  he  therefore  never  prosecuted 
any  scheme  of  advantage,  nor  endeavoured  even  to  secure 
the  profits  which  his  writings  might  have  afforded  him. 
His  temper  was,  in  consequence  of  the  dominion  of  his 
passions,  uncertain  and  capricious ;  he  was  easily  engaged, 
and  easily  disg^usted ;  but  he  is  accused  of  retaining  his 
hatred  more  tenaciously  than  his  benevolence. 

He  was  compassionate  both  by  nature  and  principle,  and 
always  ready  to  perform  offices  of  humanity ;  but  when  he 
was  provoked  (and  very  small  offences  were  sufficient  to 
provoke  him)  he  would  prosecute  his  revenge  with  the  ut* 
most  acrimony  till  his  passion  bad  subsided* 

His  friendship  was,  therefore,  of  little  value ;  for,  though 
he  was  zealous  in  the  support  or  vindication  of  those  whom 
he  loved,  yet  it  was  always  dangerous  to  trust  him,  because 
he  considered  himself  as  discharged,  by  the  first  quarrel, 
from  all  ties  of  honour  or  gratitude ;  and  would  betray 
those  secrets  which,  in  the  warmth  of  confidence,  had  been 
imparted  to  him.  This  practice  drew  upon  him  aa  miiver- 
sal  accusation  of  ingratitude :  nor  cain  it  be  denied  that  he 
was  very  ready  to  set  hims^  free  from  the  load  of  an  ob- 
ligation ;  for  he  could  not  bear  to  conceive  himsrif  in  a 
state  of  dependence,  his  pride  being  equally  powerful  with 
his  other  passions,  and  appearing  in  the  form  of  insolence  at 
one  time,  and  of  vanity  at  another.  Vanity,  the  most  in- 
nocent species  of  pride,  was  most  frequently  predominant: 
he  could  not  easify  leave  off,  when  he  had  once  begun  to 
mention  himself  or  his  works;  nor  ever  read  his  verses 
without  stealing  his  eyes  from  the  p&ge,  to  discover,  in  the 
faces  of  his  audience,  how  they  were  affected  with  any  fa- 
vourite passage. 
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A  kinder  name  than  that  of  vanity  onght  to  be  g:iTen  to 
the  delicacy  with  which  he  was  always  careful  to  separate 
his  own  merit  from  every  other  man's,  and  to  reject  that 
praise  to  which  he  had  no  claim.  He  did  not  forget,  in 
mentioning  his  performances,  to  mark  every  line  that  had 
been  suggested  or  amended ;  and  was  so  accurate,  as  to 
relate  that  he  owed  three  words  in  the  Wanderer  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends. 

His  veracity  was  questioned,  but  with  little  reason ;  bis 
accounts,  though  not  indeed  always  the  same,  were  gene- 
rally consistent.  When  he  loved  any  man,  he  suppressed 
all  his  faults;  and,  when  he  had  been  offended  by  him, 
concealed  all  his  virtues;  but  his  characters  were  gene- 
rally true,  so  far  as  he  proceeded;  though  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  his  partiality  might  have  sometimes  the  effect 
of  falsehood. 

In  cases  indifferent,  he  was  zealous  for  virtue,  truth, 
and  justice ;  he  knew  very  well  the  necessity  of  goodness 
to  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  mankind ;  nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  any  writer,  who  has  less  endeavoured  to 
please  by  flattering  the  appetites,  or  perverting  the  judg-^ 
ment. 

As  an  author,  therefore,  and  he  now  ceases  to  influence 
mankind  in  any  other  character,  if  one  piece  which  he  had 
resolved  to  suppress  be  excepted,  he  has  very  little  to  fear 
from  the  strictest  moral  or  religious  censure.  And  though 
he  may  not  be  altogether  secure  against  the  objections  of 
the  critick,  it  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  his 
works  are  the  productions  of  a  genius  truly  poetical ;  and, 
what  many  writers  who  have  been  more  lavishly  applauded 
cannot  boast,  that  they  have  an  original  air,  which  has  no 
resemblance  of  any  foregoing  writer,  that  the  versification 
and  sentiments  have  a  cast  peculiar  to  themselves,  which 
no  man  can  imitate  with  success,  because  what  was  nature 
in  Savage  would  in  another  be  affectation.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  his  descriptions  are  striking,  his  images  ani* 
mated,  his  fictions  justly  imagined,  and  his  allegories  art^ 
fully  pursued ;  that  his  diction  is  elevated,  though  some* 
times  forced,  and  his  numbers  sonorous  and  majestick. 
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though  frequently  sluggish  and  encumbered.  Of  his  style^ 
the  general  faalt  is  harshness,  and  its  general  excellence 
is  dignity :  of  his  sentiments,  the  prevailing  beauty  is  sim- 
plicity, and  uniformity  the  prevailing  defect. 

For  his  life,  or  for  his  writings,  none,  who  candidly  cod^ 
sider  his  fortune,  will  think  an  apology  either  necessary  or 
difficult!  If  he  was  not  always  sufficiently  instructed  in 
his  subject,  his  knowledge  was,  at  least,  greater  than  could 
have  been  attained  by  others  in  the  same  state.  If  his 
works  were  sometimes  unfinished,  accuracy  cannot  reason* 
ably  be  expected  from  a  man  oppressed  with  want,  which 
he  has  no  hope  of  relieving  but  by  a  speedy  publication. 
The  insolence  and  resentment  of  which  he  is  accused  were 
not  easily  to  be  avoided  by  a  great  mind,  irritated  by  per- 
petual hardships,  and  constrained  hourly  to  return  the 
spurns  of  contempt,  and  repress  the  insolence  of  prosperity; 
and  vanity  may  surely  be  readily  pardoned  in  him,  to  whom 
life  afforded  no  other  comforts  than  barren  praises,  and  the 
consciousness  of  deserving  them. 

Those  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  conduct,  who  have 
slumbered  away  their  time  on  the  down  of  plenty ;  nor 
will  any  wise  man  presume  to  say,  **  Had  I  been  in  Sa- 
vage's condition,  I  should  have  lived  or  written  better 
than  Savage." 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its  use,  if  those, 
who  languish  under  any  part  of  his  sufferings,  shall  be  en- 
abled to  fortify  their  patience,  by  reflecting  that  they  feel 
only  those  afflictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did 
not  exempt  him ;  or  if  those,  who,  in  confidence  of  supe- 
riour  capacities  or  attainments,  disregard  the  common  max- 
ims of  life,  shall  be  reminded,  that  nothing  will  supply  the 
want  of  prudence,  and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long 
continued,  will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous, 
and  genius  contemptible. 
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An  account  of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  collected,  with 
great  diligence  and  acateness,  by  Dr.  Hawkeswertb^  ac- 
cording to  a  scheme  which  I  laid  before  him  in  the  inliiDacy 
of  our  friendship.  I  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  say 
much  of  a  life,  concerning  which  I  had  long  since  eom- 
rounicated  my  thoughts  to  a  man  capable  of  dignifying  his 
narrations  with  so  much  elegance  of  Inngai^  aoA  force  of 
sentiment. 

Jonathan  Swift  was,  according  to  an  account  said  to  b^ 
written  by  himself^,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney, 
and  was  born  at  Dublin,  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1067 :  ac- 
cording to  his  own  report,  as  delivered  by  Pope  to  Spenoe, 
he  was  born  at  Leicester,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  was 
minister  of  a  parish  in  Herefordshire*".  During  h»  Ufe  (he 
place  of  his  birth  was  undetermined.  He  was  contented 
to  be  called  an  Irishman  by  the  Irish ;  but  wonU  occasion- 
ally call  himself  an  Englishman*  The  question  may,  with- 
out much  regret,  be  left  in  the  obscurity  in  which  he  de- 
lighted to  involve  it. 

Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education  was  Irish*  He 
was  sent,  at  the  age  of  six,  to  the  school  at  Kilkenny,  and 
in  his  fifteenth  yew,  16^,  was  admitted  into  the  university 
ct  Doblin. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  either  not  diligent  or 
not  happy.  It  must  disappoint  every  reader's  expectation, 
that,  when  at  the  usual  time  he  claimed  the  bachelorship 
of  arts,  he  was  found  by  the  examiners  too  conspicnously 
deficient  for  regular  admission,  and  obtained  his  degree,  at 
last,'  by  special  favour ;  a  term  used  in  that  university  to 
denote  want  of  merit. 

*  Mr.  Sheridaa,  in  his  life  of  Swift,  observes,  that  this  account  was  reaU  j 
written  by  the  dean,  and  now  exists  in  his  own  handwriting  in  the  library  of 
Dublin  college.     R. 

^  Spence's  Anecdotes,  yoI.  ii.  p.  273. 
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Of  this  disgrace  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  he  was 
mnch  ashamedy  and  shame  had  its  proper  effect  in  pro- 
ducing reformation.  H«  resolved,  from  that  time^  to  study 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  continued  his  industry  for  seven 
years,  with  what  improvement  is  sufficiently  known.  Tfais 
part  of  his  story  well  deserves  to  be  remembered ;  it  may 
afford  useful  admonition  and  powerful  encouragement  to 
men  whose  abilities  have  been  made  for  a  time  useless  by 
their  passions  or  pleasures,  and  who,  having  lost  one  part 
of  life  in  idleness,  are  tempted  to  throw  away  the  remain- 
der in  despair. 

In  this  course  of  daily  application  he  continued  three 
years  longer  at  Dublin ;  and  in  this  time,  if  the  observation 
and  memory  of  an  old  companion  may  be  trusted,  he  drew 
the  first  sketch  of  his  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

When  he  was  about  one-and-twenty,  1688,  being,  by  the 
death  of  Godwin  Swift,  his  uncle,  who  had  supported  him, 
left  without  subsistence,  he  went  to  consult  his  mother, 
who  then  Uved  at  Leicester,  about  the  future  course  of  his 
life ;  and  by  her  direction  solicited  the  advice  and  patron- 
age of  sir  William  Temple,  who  had  married  one  of  Mrs. 
Swiff  s  relations,  and  whose  father,  sir  John  Temple, 
master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  had  -lived  in  great  fami- 
liarity of  friendship  with  Godwin  Swift,  by  whom  Jonathan 
had  been  to  that  time  maintained. 

Temple  received  with  sufficient  kindness  the  nephew  of 
his  father's  friend,  with  whom  he  was,  when  they  con- 
versed together,  so  much  pleased,  that  he  detained  him 
two  years  in  his  house.  Here  he  became  known  to  king 
William,  who  sometimes  visited  Temple  when  he  was  dis- 
abled by  the  gout,  and,  being  attended  by  Swift  in  the 
garden,  showed  him  how  to  cut  asparagus  in  the  Dutch 
way. 

King  William's  notions  were  all  military ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  kindness  to  Swift  by  offering  to  make  him  a 
captain  of  horse. 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor-park,  he  took  Swift 
with  him ;  and  when  he  was  consulted  by  the  earl  of  Port- 
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land  about  the  expedience  of  complying  with  a  bill  then 
depending  fot  making  parliaments  triennial,  ag^nst  which 
king  William  was  strongly  prejudiced,  after  having  in  vain 
tried  to  show  the  earl  that  the  proposal  involved  nothing 
dangerous  to  royal  power,  he  sent  Swift  for  the  same  pur- 
pose to  the  king.  Swift,  who  probably  was  proud  of  his 
employment,  and  went  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  young 
man,  found  his  arguments,  and  his  art  of  displaying  them, 
made  totally  ineffectual  by  the  predetermination  of  the 
king ;  and  used  to  mention  this  disappointment  as  his  first 
antidote  against  vanity. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a  disorder,  as  he 
thought,  by  eating  too  much  fruit.  The  original  of  dis- 
eases is  commonly  obscure.  Almost  every  boy  eats  as 
much  fruit  as  he  can  get,  without  any  great  inconvenience. 
The  disease  of  Swift  was  giddiness  with  deafness,  which 
attacked  him  from  time  to  time,  began  very  early,  pursued 
him  through  life,  and,  at  last,  sent  him  to  the  grave,  de- 
prived of  reason. 

Being  much  oppressed  at  Moor-park  by  this  grievous 
malady,  he  was  advised  to  try  his  native  air,  and  went  to 
Ireland ;  but,  finding  no  benefit,  returned  to  sir  William, 
at  whose  house  he  continued  his  studies,  and  is  known  to 
have  read,  among  other  books,  Cyprian  and  Irenseus.  He 
thought  exercise  of  great  necessity,  and  used  to  run  half  a 
mile  up  and  down  a  hill  every  two  hours. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which  his  first  de- 
gree was  conferred,  left  him  no  great  fondness  for  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  become  a 
master  of  arts  at  Oxford.  In  the  testimonial  which  he 
produced,  the  words  of  disgrace  were  omitted^;  and  he 
took  his  master  s  degree  July  5, 1682,  with  such  reception 
and  regard  as  fully  contented  him. 

While  he  lived  with  Temple,  he  used  to  pay  his  mother, 

c  The  words  speciali  gratia,  or  per  tpeciaUm  gratiam,  were  used  in  the  record 
of  his  degree  in  the  college  of  Dublin ;  but  were  never  entered  in  any  testim»' 
iiiunit  which  merely  states  the  fact  of  a  degree  having  been  taken,  and,  there- 
fore, the  account  that  they  were  omitted  as  a  favour  to  Swift  is  incorrect. 
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at  Leiceeter,  a  yearly  visit.  He  travelled  on  foot,  unless 
some  violence  of  weather  drove  him  into  flf  wagon ;  and 
at  night  he  would  go  to  a  penny  lodging,  where  he  pur- 
chased clean  sheets  for  sixpence.  This  practice  lord  Or- 
rery imputes  to  his  innate  love  of  grossness  and  vulgarity: 
some  may  ascribe  it  to  his  desire  of  surveying  human  life 
through  all  its  varieties;  and  others,  perhaps,  with  equal 
probability,  to  a  passion  which  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
fixed  in  his  heart,  the  love  of  a  shilling. 

In  time  he  began  to  think  that  his  attendance  at  Modr- 
park  deserved  some  other  recompense  than  the  pleasure, 
however  mingled  with  improvement,  of  Temple's  conversa- 
tion ;  and  grew  so  impatient,  that,  1694,  he  went  away  in 
discontent. 

Temple,  conscious  of  having  given  reason  for  complaint, 
is  said  to  have  made  him  deputy-master  of  the  rolls,  in 
Ireland ;  which,  according  to  his  kinsman's  account,  was 
an  oflSce  which  he  knew  him  not  able  to  discharge.  Swift, 
therefore,  resolved  to  enter  into  the  church,  in  which  he 
had  at  first  no  higher  hopes  than  of  the  chaplainship  to  the 
factory,  at  Lisbon  ;  but  being  recommended  to  lord  Capel, 
he  obtained  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  Connor,  of  about  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  companion  like 
Swift  so  necessary,  that  he  invited  him  back,  with  a  pro- 
mise to  procure  him  English  preferment  in  exchange  for 
the  prebend,  which  he  desired  him  to  resign**.  With  this 
request  Swift  complied,  having,  perhaps,  equally  repented 
their  separation,  and  they  lived  on  together  with  mutual 
satisfaction;  and,  in  the  four  years  that  passed  between 
his  return  and  Temple's  death,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Books. 

Swift  began  early  to  think,  or  to  hope,  that  he  was  a 
poet,  and  wrote  Pindarick  odes  to  Temple,  to  the  king, 
and  to  the  Athenian  society,  a  knot  of  obscure  men*,  who 

<*  The  afTecting  and  amiable  circumstances  attending  this  resignation  are  not 
m.ntioned  by  Johnson,  but  may  be  seen  in  Sheridan's  life  of  Swift,  p.  21,  22. 
«  The  publisher  of  this  collection  was  John  Dunton.    R. 
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published  a  periodical  pamphlet  of  answers  to  qaestions, 
sent,  or  supposed  to  be  sent,  by  letters.  I  have  been  told 
that  Dryden,  having  perused  these  verses,  said,  "  Cousin 
Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet ;"  and  that  this  denuncia- 
tion was  the  motive  of  Swift's  perpetual  malevolence  to 
Dry  den. 

In  1699  Temple  died,  and  left  a  legacy  with  his  manu- 
scripts to  Swift,  for  whom  he  had  obtained,  from  king' 
William,  a  promise  of  the  first  prebend  that  should  be  va- 
cant at  Westminster  or  Canterbury. 

That  this  promise  might  not  be  forgotten,  Swift  dedi- 
cated to  the  king  the  posthumous  works  with  which  he  was 
intrusted ;  but  neither  the  dedication,  nor  tenderness  for 
the  man  whom  he  once  had  treated  with  confidence  and 
fondness,  revived  in  king  William  the  remembrance  of 
his  promise.  Swift  awhile  attended  the  court ;  but  soon 
found  his  solicitations  hopeless. 

He  was  then  invited  by  the  earl  of  Berkeley  to  accom- 
pany him  into  Ireland,  as  his  private  secretary ;  but,  after 
having  done  the  business  till  their  arrival  at  Dublin,  he 
then  found  that  one  Bush  had  persuaded  the  earl  that  a 
clergyman  was  not  a  proper  secretary,  and  had  obtained 
the  office  for  himself.  In  a  man  like  Sw^,  such  circum- 
vention and  inconstancy  must  have  excited  violent  indig- 
nation. 

But  he  had  yet  more  to  suffer.  Lord  Berkeley  had  the 
disposal  of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  and  Swift  expected  to 
obtain  it;  but  by  the  secretary's  influence,  supposed  to 
have  been  secured  by  a  bribe,  it  was  bestowed  on  some- 
body else ;  and  Swift  was  dismissed  with  the  livings  of  La- 
racor  and  Rathbeggin,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  which  to- 
gether did  not  equal  half  the  value  of  the  deanery. 

At  Laracor  he  increased  the  parochial  duty  by  reading 
prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  performed  all 
the  offices  of  his  profession  with  great  decency  and  exact- 
ness. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Laracor,  he  invited  to  Ire- 
land the  unfortunate  Stella;  a  young  woman,  whose  name 
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w%B  Johnson,  the  daughter  of  the  steward  of  sir  William 
Temple,  who,  in  consideration  of  her  father's  yirtoes,  left 
her  a  thousand  pounds  ^  With  her  came  Mrs.  Dingley, 
whose  whole  fortune  was  twenty^seven  pounds  a  year  for 
her  life.  With  these  ladies  he  passed  his  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  to  fhem  he  opened  his  bosom ;  but  they  never 
resided  in  the  same  house,  nor  did  he  see  either  without  a 
witness.  They  lived  at  the  parsonage  when  Swift  was 
away ;  and,  when  he  returned,  removed  to  a  lodging,  or 
to  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  amaze  the 
world  with  early  pregnancy :  his  first  work,  except  his  few 
poetical  essays,  was  the  Dissensions  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
published,  1701,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  After  its  ap- 
pearance, paying  a  visit  to  some  bishop,  he  heard  mention 
made  of  the  new  pamphlet  that  Burnet  had  written,  re- 
plete with  political  knowledge.  When  he  seemed  to  doubt 
Bumefs  right  to  the  work,  he  was  told,  by  the  bishop, 
that  he  was  **  a  young  man ;"  and,  still  persisting  to  doubt, 
that  he  was  '*  a  very  positive  young  man." 

Three  years  afterwards,  1704,  was  published  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub :  of  this  book  charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think, 
that  it  might  be  written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character, 
without  ill  intention  ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  dangerous  ex- 
ample. That  Swift  was  its  author,  though  it  be  universally 
believed,  was  never  owned  by  himself,  nor  very  well 
proved  by  any  evidence ;  but  no  other  claimant  can  be 
produced,  and  he  did  not  deny  it  when  archbishop  Sharpe 
and  the  dutchess  of  Somerset,  by  showing  it  to  the  queen, 
debarred  him  from  a  bishoprick. 

When  this  wild  work  first  raised  the  attention  of  the 
publick,  Sacheverell,  meeting  Smalridge,  tried  to  flatter 
him,  by  seeming  to  think  him  the  author ;  but  Smalridge 

'  How  does  it  appear  that  Stella's  father  was  steward  to  sir  William  Tem- 
ple 1  In  his  will  he  does  not  say  one  word  of  her  father's  services,  and  did  not 
leave  Esther  Johnson  a  thousand  pounds,  bat  a  lease.  His  bequest  runs  thus : 
"  I  leave  the  lease  of  some  lands  I  have  in  Morris-town,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low,  in  Ireland,  to  Esther  Johnson,  aervant  to  my  sister  Gifford."    M. 
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answered,  with  indignation :  "  Not  all  that  you  and  I  have 
in  the  world,  nor  dl  that  ever  we  shall  have,  should  hire 
me  to  write  the  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

The  digressions  relating  to  Wotton  and  Bentley  must 
be  confessed  to  discover  want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of 
integrity ;  he  did  not  understand  the  two  controversies,  or 
he  willingly  misrepresented  them.  But  wit  can  stand  its 
ground  against  truth  only  a  little  while.  The  honours  due 
to  learning  have  been  justly  distributed  by  the  decision  of 
posterity. 

The  Battle  of  the  Books  is  so  like  the  Combat  des 
Livres,  which  the  same  question  concerning  the  ancients 
and  modems  had  produced  in  France,  that  the  improba* 
bility  of  such  a  coincidence  of  thoughts,  without  communi- 
cation, is  not,  in  my  opinion,  balanced  by  the  anonymous 
protestation  prefixed,  in  which  all  knowledge  of  the  French 
book  is  peremptorily  disowned  '. 

For  some  time  after  Swift  was  probably  employed  in 
solitary  study,  gaining  the  qualifications  requisite  for  fu- 
ture eminence.  How  often  he  visited  England,  and  with 
what  diligence  he  attended  his  parishes,  I  know  not.  It 
was  not  till  about  four  years  afterwards  that  he  became  a 
professed  author ;  and  then,  one  year,  1708,  produced  the 
Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  Man ;  the  ridicule  of 
astrology,  under  the  name  of  Bickerstaff ;  the  Argument 
against  abolishing  Christianity,  and  the  Defence  of  the 
Sacramental  Test. 

The  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  Man  is  written 
with  great  coolness,  moderation,  ease,  and  perspicuity. 
The  Argument  against  abolishing  Christianity  is  a  very 
happy  and  judicious  irony.  One  passage  in  it  deserves  to 
be  selected. 

"  If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how  could  the 
freethinkers,  the  strong  reasoners,  and  the  men  of  pro- 
found learning,  be  able  to  find  another  subject  so  calcu- 


»  See  Sheridan's  Life,  edit.  1764,  p.  525;  where  are  some  remarks  on  thU 
passage.    R, 
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lated,  in  all  points,  whereon  to  display  their  abilities  f 
What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should  we  be  deprived 
of  from  those,  whose  genius,  by  continual  practice,  hath 
been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and  invectives  against' 
religion,  and  would,  therefore,  never  be  able  to  shine,  or 
distinguish  themselves,  upon  any  other  subject !  tVe  are 
daily  complaining  of  the  great  decline  of  wit  among  us, 
and  would  take  away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only,  topick 
we  have  left.  Who  would  ever  have  suspected  Asgill  for 
a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible 
stock  of  Christianity  had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them 
with  materials?  What  other  subject,  through  all  art  or 
nature,  could  have  produced  Tindal  for  a  profound  au- 
thor, or  furnished  him  with  readers  ?  It  is  the  wise  choice 
of  the  subject  that  alone  adorns  and  distinguishes  the 
writer.  For,  had  an  hundred  such  pens  as  these  been 
employed  on  the  side  of  religion,  they  would  have  imme- 
diately sunk  into  silence  and  oblivion/' 

The  reasonableness  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to  be  proved ; 
but,  perhaps,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  proper  test  has 
not  been  chosen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers  published  under  the 
name  of  Bickerstaff,  induced  Steele^  when  he  projected 
the  Tatler,  to  asisume  an  appellation  which  had  already 
gained  possession  of  the  reader's  notice. 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  Project  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Religion,  addressed  to  lady  Berkeley ;  by 
whose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  advanced  to 
his  benefices.  To  this  project,  which  is  formed  with  great 
purity  of  intention,  and  displayed  with  sprightliness  and 
elegance,  it  can  only  be  objected,  that,  like  many  pro- 
jects, it  is,  if  not  generally  impracticable,  yet  evidently 
hopeless,  as  it  supposes  more  zeal,  concord,  and  persever- 
ance, than  a  view  of  mankind  gives  reason  for  expecting.. 

He  wrote,  likewise,  this  year,  a  Vindication  of  Bicktr- 
staff;  and  an  explanation  of  an  ancient  Prophecy;  part 
written  after  the  facts^  and  the  rest  never  completed,  but 
well  planned  to  excite  amazement. 
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Soon  after  began  the  busy  and  important  part  of  Swift^s 
life.  He  was  employed,  1710,  by  the  primate  of  Ireland, 
to  solicit  the  qneen  for  a  rembsion  of  the  first  fruits  and 
twentieth  parts  to  the  Irish  clergy.  With  this  purpose  he 
had  recourse  to  Mr.  Harley,  to  whom  he  was  mentioned 
as  a  man  neglected  and  oppressed  by  the  last  ministry,  be- 
cause he  Iiad  refused  to  cooperate  with  some  of  their 
sch^nes.  What  he  bad  refused  has  never  been  told; 
what  he  had  suffered  was,  I  suppose,  the  exclusion  from  a 
bishoprick  by  the  remonstrances  of  Sharpe,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  **  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate,"  and  whom 
he  represents  as  afterwards  *'  suing  for  pardon  ^J* 

Harley's  designs  and  situation  were  such  as  made  him 
glad  of  an  auxiliary  so  well  qualified  for  his  service ;  he, 
therefore,  soon  admitted  him  to  familiarity,  whether  .ever 
to  confidence,  some  have  made  a  doubt ;  but  it  would  have 
been  difiicult  to  excite  his  zeal,  without  persuading  him 
that  he  was  trusted,  and  not  very  easy  to  delude  him  by 
false  persuasions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  those  meetings  in  which 
the  first  hints  and  original  plan  of  action  are  supposed  to 
have  been  formed ;  add  was  one  of  the  sixteen  ministers, 
or  agents  of  the  ministry,  who  met  weekly  at  each  other's 
houses,  and  were  united  by  the  name  of  brother. 

Being  not  immediately  considered  as  an  obdurate  tory, 
he  conversed  indiscriminately  with  all  the  wits,  and  was 
yet  the  friend  of  Steele;  who,  in  the  Tatler,  which  be- 
gan in  April,  1709,  confesses  the  advantages  of  his  conver- 
sation, and  mentions  something  contributed  by  him  to  his 
paper.  But  he  was  now  immerging  into  political  contro- 
versy; for  the  year  1710  produced  the  Examiner,  of 
which  Swift  wrote  thirty-three  papers.  In  argument  he 
may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage ;  for  where  a  wide 
system  of  conduct,  and  the  whole  of  a  publick  character, 

^  The  whole  itoiy  of  this  bbhoprick  is  a  very  blind  one.  That  it  was  ever 
intended  for  Swift,  or  that  Sharpe  and  the  dutchess  of  Somerset  ever  dissuaded 
queen  Anne  from  promoting  him,  is  not  ascertained  by  any  satisfactory  evi- 
dence.   M. 
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is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser  having  the  choice  of 
facts,  must  be  very  unskilful  if  he  does  not  prevail ;  but, 
with  reg^d  to  wit,  I  am  afraid  none  of  Swift's  papers 
will  be  found  equal  to  those  by  which  Addison  opposed 
him'. 

He  wrote,  in  the  year  1711,  a  Letter  to  the  October 
Club,  a  number  of  tory  gentlemen  sent  from  the  country 
to  parliament,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  club,  to  the 
number  of  about  a  hundred,  and  met  to  animate  the  zeal 
and  raise  the  expectations  of  each  other.  They  thought, 
with  great  reason,  that  the  ministers  were  losing  opportu- 
nities; that  sufficient  use  was  not  made  of  the  ardour 
of  the  nation ;  they  called  loudly  for  more  changes,  and 
stronger  efforts;  and  demanded  the  punishment  of  part, 
and  the  dismission  of  the  rest,  of  those  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  publick  robbers. 

Their  eagerness  was  not  gratified  by  the  queen,  or  by 
Harley.  Tlie  queen  was.  probably  slow  because  she  was 
afraid;  and  Harley  was  slow  because  he  was  doubtful: 
he  was  a  tory  only  by  necessity,  or  for  convenience ;  and, 
when  he  had  power  in  his  hands,  had  no  settled  purpose 
for  which  he  should  employ  it ;  forced  to  gratify,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  tories  who  supported  him,  but  unwilling 
to  make  his  reconcilement  to  the  whigs  utterly  desperate, 
he  corresponded  at  once  with  the  two  expectants  of  the 
crown,  and  kept,  as  has  been  observed,  the  succession  un- 
determined. Not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  did  nothing ; 
and,  with  the  fate  of  a  double-dealer,  at  last  he  lost  his 
power,  but  kept  his  enemies. 

Swift  seems  to  have  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  Oc- 
tober Club ;  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  quicken  the 
tardiness  of  Harley,  whom  he  stimulated  as  much  as  he 
could,  but  with  little  effect.  He  that  knows  not  whither 
to  go,  is  in  no  haste  to  move.  Harley,  who  was  perhaps 
not  quick  by  nature,  became  yet  more  slow  by  irresolution; 

1  Mr.  Sheridan,  however,  says,  that  Addison's  last  Whig  Examiner  was  pub- 
lished October  12,  1711 ;  and  Swift's  first  Examiner,  on  the  10th  of  the  follow- 
ing  November.    R. 
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and  was  content  to  hear  that  dilatoriness  lamented  as  na- 
tural, which  he  applauded  in  himself  as  politick. 

Without  the  tories,  however,  nothing  could  be  done; 
and,  as  they  were  not  to  be  gratified,  they  must  be  ap- 
peased ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  if  it  could  not  be 
vindicated,  was  to  be  plausibly  excused. 

Early  in  the  next  year  he  published  a  Proposal  for  cor- 
recting, improving,  and  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue, 
in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Oxford ;  written  without  much 
knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  language,  and  without 
any  accurate  inquiry  into  the  history  of  other  tongues. 
The  certainty  and  stability  which,  contrary  to  all  experi- 
ence, he  thinks  attainable,  he  proposes  to  secure  by  insti- 
tuting an  academy ;  the  decrees  of  which  every  man  would 
have  been  willing,  and  many  would  have  been  proud  to 
disobey,  and  which,  being  renewed  by  successive  elec- 
tions, would,  in  a  short  time,  have  differed  from  itself. 

Swift  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  political  importance: 
he  published,  1712,  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  ten  days 
before  the  parliament  assembled.  The  purpose  was  to 
persuade  the  nation  to  a  peace;  and  never  had  any  writer 
more  success.  The  people,  who  had  been  amused  with . 
bonfires  and  triumphal  processions,  and  looked  with  ido- 
latry on  the  general  and  his  friends,  who,  as  they  thought, 
had  made  England  the  arbitress  of  natioas,  were  con- 
founded between  shame  and  rage,  when  they  found  that 
''.  mines  had  been  exhausted,  and  millions  destroyed,"  to 
secure  the  Dutch,  or  aggrandize  the  emperour,  without  any 
advantage  to  ourselves;  that  we  had  been  bribing  our 
neighbours  to  fight  their  own  quarrel ;  and  that  amongst 
our  enemies,  we  might  number  our  allies. 

That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  of  which  the  nation  was 
then  first  informed,  that  the  war  was  unnecessarily  pro- 
tracted to  fill  the  pockets  of  Marlborough ;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  continued  without  end,  if  he  could  have 
continued  his  annual  plunder.  But  Swift,  I  suppose,  did 
not  yet  know  what  he  has  since  written,  that  a  commission 
was  drawn  which  would  have  appointed  him  general  for 
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life,  had  it  not  become  ineffectual  by  the  resolution  of  lord 
Cowper,  who  refused  the  seal. 

"  Whatever  is  received/'  say  the  schools,  **  is  received 
in  proportion  to  the  recipient."  The  power  of  a  political 
treatise  depends  much  upon  the  disposition  of  the  people  ; 
the  nation  was  then  combustible,  and  a  spark  set  it  on  fire. 
It  is  boasted,  that  between  November  and  January  eleven 
thousand  were  sold ;  a  great  number  at  that  time,  when  we 
were  not  yet  a  nation  of  readers.  To  its  propagation  cer- 
tainly no  agency  of  power  or  influence  was  wanting.  It 
furnished  arguments  for  conversation,  speeches  for  debate, 
and  materials  for  parliamentary  resolutions. 

Yet,  surely,  whoever  surveys  this  wonder-working  pam- 
phlet with  cool  perusal,  will  confess  that  its  efiicacy  was 
supplied  by  the  passions  of  its  readers ;  that  it  operates  by 
the  mere  weight  of  facts,  with  very  little  assistance  from 
the  hand  that  produced  them. 

This  year,  1712,  he  published  his  Heflections  on  the 
Barrier  Treaty,  which  carries  on  the  design  of  his  Conduct 
of  the  Allies,  and  shows  how  little  regard  in  that  negotia- 
tion had  been  shown  to  the  interest  of  England,  and  how 
much  of  the  conquered  country  had  been  demanded  by  the 
Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Sarum*s 
Introduction  to  his  third  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  a  pamphlet  which  Burnet  published  aa  an  alarm, 
to  warn  the  nation  of  the  approach  of  popery.  Swift,  who 
seems  to  have  disliked  the  bishop  with  something  more 
than  political  aversion,  treats  him  like  one  whom  he  is  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  insult. 

Swift,  being  now  the  declared  favourite  and  supposed 
confidant  of  the  tory  ministry,  was  treated  by  all  that  de- 
pended on  the  court  with  the  respect  which  dependants 
know  how  to  pay.  He  soon  began  to  feel  f^art  of  the 
misery  of  greatness ;  he  that  could  say  he  knew  him,  con- 
sidered himself  as  having  fortune  in  his  power.  Commis- 
sions, solicitations,  remonstrances  crowded  about  him ;  he 
was  expected  to  do  every  man's  business,  to  procure  em- 
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ployment  for  one,  and  to  retain  it  for  another.  In  assist- 
ing those  who  addressed  him,  he  represents  himself  as 
snflSciently  diligent;  and  desires  to  have  others  helieye, 
what  he  probably  believed  himself,  that  by  his  interposition 
many  whigs  of  merit,  and  among  them  Addison  and  Con- 
greve,  were  continned  in  their  places.  But  every  man  of 
known  influence  has  so  many  petitions  which  he  cannot 
g^nt,  that  he  must  necessarily  offend  more  than  he  grati- 
fies, because  the  preference  g^ven  to  one  affords  all  the 
rest  a  reason  for  complaint.  ''  When  I  give  away  a  place," 
said  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  **  I  make  a  hundred  discon- 
tented, and  one  ungrateful." 

Mucli  has  been  said  of  the  equality  and  independence 
which  he  preserved  in  his  conversation  with  the  ministers, 
of  the  frankness  of  his  remonstrances,  and  the  familiarity  of 
his  friendship.  In  accounts  of  this  kind  a  few  single  inci- 
dents are  set  against  the  general  tenour  of  behaviour.  No 
man,  however,  can  pay  a  more  servile  tribute  to  the  great, 
than  by  suffering  his  liberty  in  their  presence  to  agg^ran- 
dize  him  in  his  own  esteem.  Between  different  ranks  of 
the  community  there  is  necessarily  some  distance;  he  who 
is  called  by  his  superiour  to  pass  the  interval,  may  properly 
accept  the  invitation;  but  petulance  and  obtrusion  are 
rarely  produced  by  magnanimity;  nor  have  often  any- 
nobler  cause  than  the  pride  of  importance,  and  the  malice 
of  inferiority/  He  who  knows  himself  necessary  may  set, 
while  that  necessity  lasts,  a  high  value  upon  himself;  as, 
in  a  lower  condition,  a  servant  eminently  skilful  may  be 
saucy ;  but  he  is  saucy  only  because  he  is  servile.  Swift 
appears  to  have  preserved  the  kindness  of  the  gpreat  when 
they  wanted  him  no  longer;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  childish  freedom,  to  which  he  seems 
enough  inclined,  was  overpowered  by  his  better  qualities. 

His  disinterestedness  has  been  likewise  mentioQed;  a 
strain  of  heroism,  which  would  have  been  in  his  condition 
romantick  and  superfluous.  Ecclesiastical  benefices,  when 
they  become  vacant,  must  be  g^iven  away ;  and  the  friends 
of  power  may,  if  there  be  no  inherent  disqualification,  rea- 
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sonably  expect  them.  Swift  accepted,  1713,  the  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick,  the  best  preferment  that  his  friends  could 
venture^  to  gi^e  him.  That  ministry  was,  in  a  great  degpree, 
supported  by  the  clergy,  who  were  not  yet  reconciled  to 
the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  would  not,  without 
much  discontent  and  indignation,  have  borne  to  see  him 
installed  in  an  English  cathedral. 

He  refused,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from  lord  Oxford  ;  but 
he  accepted,  afterwards,  a  draught  of  a  thousand  upon  the 
exchequer,  which  was  intercepted  by  the  queen*s  death, 
and  which  he  resigned,  as  he  says  himself,  "  multa  g^mens,*' 
with  many  a  groan  K 

•In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  politicks,  he  kept  a 
journal  of  his  visits,  his  walks,  his  interviews  with  minis- 
ters, and  quarrels  with  his  servant,  and  transmitted  it  to 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that 
whatever  befell  him  was  interesting,  and  no  accounts  could 
be  too  minute.  Whether  these  diurnal  trifles  were  pro- 
perly exposed  to  eyes  which  had  never  received  any 
pleasure  from  the  presence  of  the  dean,  may  be  reasonably 
doubted :  they  have,  however,  some  odd  attraction ;  the 
reader  finding  frequent  mention  of  names  which  he  has 
been  used  to  consider  as  important,  goes  on  in  hope  of 
information ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fatigue  attention, 
if  he  is  disappointed  he  can  hardly  complain.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive,  from  every  page,  that  though  ambition  pressed 
Swift  into  a  life  of  bustle,  the  wish  for  a  life  of  ease  was 
always  returning. 

He  went  to  take  possession  of  his  deanery  as  soon  as  he 
had  obtained  it ;  but  he  was  not  sufiered  to  stay  in  Ireland 
more  than  a  fortnight,  before  he  was  recalled  to  England, 
that  he  might  reconcile  lord  Oxford  and  lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  began  to  look  on  one  another  with  malevolence,  which 
every  day  increased,  and  which  Bolingbroke  appeared  to 
retain  in  his  last  years. 


^  This  emphatic  word  has  not  escaped  the  watchful  eye  of  Dr.  Warion,  wh^ 
has  placed  a  nota  bene  at  it. 

1  See  this  affair  very  differently  represented  in  Swift*s  Panegyrist,  SbcH 
dan,  p.  530. 
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Swift  contrived  ati  ioteryiew,  from  which  they  both  de- 
parted discoDtetited :  he  procured  a  second,  which  only 
convinced  him  that  the  fend  was  irreconcilable:  he  told 
them  his  opinion,  that  all  was  lost.  This  denanciation  was 
contradicted  by  Oxford ;  but  Bolingbroke  whispered  that 
he  was  right. 

Before  this  violent  dissension  had  shattered  the  ministry. 
Swift  had  published,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1714, 
the  publick  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,  in  answer  to  the  Crisis, 
a  pamphlet  for  which  Steele  was  expelled  from  the  house 
of  commons.  Swift  was  now  so  far  alienated  from  Steele, 
as  to  think  him  no  longer  entitled  to  decency,  and,  there- 
fore, treats  him  sometimes  with  contempt,  and  sometimes 
with  abhorrence. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned  in  terms 
so  provoking  to  that  irritable  nation,  that  resolving  ''  not 
to  be  offended  with  impunity,**  the  Scotch  lords,  in  a  body, 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  queen,  and  solicited  repa- 
ration. A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  three  hun- 
dred pounds  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author. 
From  this  storm  he  was,  as  he  relates,  "  secured  by  a 
sleight;"  of  what  kind,  or  by  whose  prudence,  is  not  known; 
and  such  was  the  increase  of  his  reputation,  that  the 
Scottish  ''natioti  applied  again  that  he  would  be  their 
friend." 

He  was  become  so  formidable  to  the  whigs,  that  his 
familiarity  with  the  ministers  was  clamoured  at  in  parlia- 
ihent,  particularly  by  two  men,  afterwards  of  great  note, 
Aislabie  and  Walpole. 

But,  by  the  disunion  of  his  great  friends,  his  importance 
and  designs  were  now  at  an  end  ;  and  seeing  his  services 
at  last  useless,  he  retired,  about  June,  1714,  into  Berkshire, 
where,  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  wrote  what  was  then 
suppressed,  but  has  since  appeared  under  the  title  of  Free 
Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  Affairs. 

While  he  was  waiting  in  this  retirement  for  events  which 
time  or  chance  might  bring  to  pass,  the  death  of  the  queen 
broke  down  at  once  the  whole  system  of  tory  politicks ; 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  withdraw  from  the  implaca- 
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biiity  of  triamphant  whiggism,  and  shelter  himself  in  un- 
envied  obscurity. 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ireland,  given  by  lord 
Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany,  are  so  different,  that  the  credit 
of  the  writers,  both  undoubtedly  veracious,  cannot  be 
saved,  but  by  supposing,  what  I  think  is  true,  that  they 
speak  of  different  times.  When  Delany  says,  that  he  was 
received  with  respect,  he  means  for  the  first  fortnight, 
when  he  came  to  take  legal  possession ;  and  when  lord 
Orrery  tells  that  he  was  pelted  by  the  populace,  he  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  time  when,  after  the  queen's  death, 
he  became  a  settled  resident. 

The  archbishop  of  Dublin  gave  him  at  first  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction ;  but  it  was 
soon  discovered,  that  between  prudence  and  integrity  he 
was  seldom  in  the  wrong ;  and  that,  when  he  was  right, 
his  spirit  did  not  easily  yield  to  opposition. 

Having  so  lately  quitted  the  tumults  of  a  party,  and  th« 
intrigues  of  a  court,  they  still  kept  his  thoughts  in  agitation, 
as  the  sea  fluctuates  awhile  when  the  storm  has  ceased. 
He,  therefore,  filled  his  hours  with  some  historical  attempts, 
relating  to  the  change  of  the  ministers,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry.  He,  likewise,  is  said  to  have  written  a 
history  of  the  four  last  years  of  queen  Anne,  which  he 
began  in  her  lifetime,  and  afterwards  laboured  with  great 
attention,  but  never  published.  It  was  after  his  death  ih 
the  hands  of  lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  King.  A  book  under 
that  title  was  pubFished  with  Swiffs  name,  by  Dr.  Lucas ; 
of  which  I  can  only  say,  that  it  seemed  by  no  means  to « 
correspond  with  the  notions  that  I  had  formed  of  it,  from 
a  conversation  which  I  once  heard  between  the  earl  of 
Orrery  and  old  Mr.  Lewis. 

Swift  now,  much  against  his  will,  commenced  Irishman 
for  life,  and  was  to  contrive  how  he  might  be  best  accom- 
modated in  a  country  where  he  considered  himself  as  in  a 
state  of  exile.  It  seems  that  his  first  recourse  was  to 
piety.  The  thoughts  of  death  rushed  upon  him,  at  this 
time,  with  such  incessant  importunity,  that  they  took  pos- 
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session  of  his  mind,  when  he  first  waked,  for  manj  years 
together. 

He  opened  his  house  by  a  publick  table  two  days  a  week, 
and  found  his  entertainments  gradually  frequented  by  more 
and  more  visitants  of  learning  among  the  men,  and  of  ele- 
gance among  the  women.  Mrs«  Johnson  had  left  the 
country,  and  lived  in  lodgings  not  far  from  the  deanery. 
On  his  publick  days  she  regulated  the  table,  but  appeared 
at  it  as  a  mere  guest,  like  other  ladies. 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a  stated  price,  with 
Mr.  Worral,  a  clergyman  of  his  cathedral,  whose  house 
was  recommended  by  the  peculiar  neatness  and  pleasantry 
of  his  wife.  To  this  frugal  mode  of  living,  he  was  first 
disposed  by  care  to  pay  some  debts  which  he  had  contract- 
ed, and  he  continued  it  for  the  pleasure  of  accumulating 
money.  His  avarice,  however,  was  not  suffered  to  obstruct 
the  claims  of  his  dignity ;  he  was  served  in  plate,  and  used 
to  say,  that  he  was  the  poorest  gentleman  in  Ireland  that 
ate  upon  plate,  and  the  richest  that  lived  without  a  coach. 

How  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  time,  and  how  he  employ* 
ed  his  hours  of  study,  has  been  inquired  with  hopeless  cu- 
riosity. For  who  can  give  an  account  of  another's  studies? 
Swifl  was  not  likely  to  admit  any  to  his  privacies,  or  to  im- 
part a  minute  account  of  his  busiqess  or  his  leisure. 

Soon  after,  1716,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he  was  privately 
married  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  Dr.  Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher, 
as  Dr.  Madden  told  me,  in  the  garden.  The  marriage  made 
no  change  in  their  mode  of  life ;  they  lived  in  different 
houses,  as  before ;  nor  did  she  ever  lodge  in  the  deanery 
but  when  Swift  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  giddiness.  **  It 
would  be  difficult,"  says  lord  Orrery,  "  to  prove  that  they 
were  ever  afterwards  together  without  a  third  person." 

The  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  lived  in  a  private  manner, 
known  and  regarded  only  by  his  friends ;  till,  about  the 
year  1720,  he,  by  a  pamphlet,  recommended  to  the  Irish 
the  use,  and,  consequently,  the  improvement  of  their  ma- 
nufacture. For  a  man  to  use  the  productions  of  his  own 
labour  is  surely  a  natural  right,  and  to  like  best  what  he 
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makes  himself  is  a  natural  passioR.  BitC  to  excite  -this 
passion*  and  enforce  this  right,  appeared  so  criminal  to  those 
who  liad  an  interest  in  the  English  trade,  that  the  printer 
was  imprisoned;  and,  as  Hawkesworth  justly  observes, 
the  attention  of  the  publick  being,  by  this  outrageous  re- 
sentment, turned  upon  the  proposal,  the  author  was  by 
consequence  made  popular. 

In  1728  died  Mrs.  Van  Homrigfa,  a  woman  made  un- 
happy by  her  admiration  of  wit,  and  ignominiously  distin- 
guished by  the  -name  of  Vanessa,  whose  conduct  has  been 
already  sufficiently  discussed,  and  whose  history  is  too  well 
known  to  be  minutely  repeated.     She  was  a  young  woman 
fond  of  literature,  whom  Decanus,  the  dean,  called  Cade- 
nus  by  transposition  of  the  letters,  took  pleasure  in  direct- 
ing and  instructing ;  till,  from  being  proud  of  his  praise^ 
she  grew  fond  of  his  person.     Swift  was  then  about  forty- 
seven,  at  an  age  when  vanity  is  strongly  excited  by  the 
amorous  attention  gf  a  young  woman.     If  it  be  said  that 
Swift  should  have  checked  a  passion  which  he  never  meant 
to  gratify,  recourse  must  be  had  to  that  extenuation  which 
he  so  much  despised,  "  men  are  but  men  :*'  perhaps,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  .at  first  know  his  own  mind,  and,  as  he  re- 
presents himself,  was  undetermined.    For  his  admission  of 
her  courtship,  and  his  indulgence  of  her  hopes,  after  his 
marriage  to  Stella,  no  other  honest  plea  can  be  found 
than  that  he  delayed  a  disagreeable  discovery  from  time 
to  time,  dreading  the  immediate  bursts  of  distress,  and 
watching  for  a  favourable  moment.     She  thought  herself 
neglected,  and  died  of  disappointment ;  having  ordered, 
by  her  will,  the  poem  to  be  published,  in  which  Cadenus 
had  proclaimed  her  excellence,  and  confessed  his  love. 
The  effect  of  the  publication  upon  the  dean  and  Stella  is 
thus  related  by  Delany : 

"  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  both  were 
greatly  shocked  and  distressed. (though  it  may  be  differ- 
ently) upon  this  occasion.  The  dean  made  a  tour  to  the 
south  of  Ireland,  for  about  two  mouths,  at  this  time,  to  dis- 
sipate his  thoughts,  and  give  place  to  obloquy.     And  Stella 
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retired,  upon  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  owner,  to  the 
house  of  a  cheerful,  generous,  good-natured  friend  of  the 
dean's,  whom  she  also  much  loved  and  honoured.  There 
my  informer  often  saw  her ;  and,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  relieve,  support,  and  amuse 
her,  in  this  sad  situation. 

"  One  little  incident  he  told  me  of  on  that  occasion,  I 
think  I  shall  never  forget.  As  her  friend  was  an  hospita- 
ble, open-hearted  man,  well-beloved  and  largely  acquainted, 
it  happened  one  day  that  some  gentlemen  dropped  in  to 
dinner,  who  were  strangers  to  Stella's  situation ;  and  as  the 
poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  was  then  the  general  topick 
of  conversation,  one  of  them  said,  '  Surely  that  Vanessa 
must  be  an  extraordinary  woman,  that  could  inspire  the 
.dean  to  write  so  finely  upon  her.'  Mrs.  Johnson  smiled, 
and  answered,  '  that  she  thought  that  point  not  quite  so 
clear ;  for  it  was  well  known  the  dean  could  write  finely 
upon  a  broomstick.' " 

The  great  acquisition  of  esteem  and  influence  was  made 
by  the  Drapier's  Letters,  in  1724.  One  Wood,  of  Wol- 
verhampton, in  Staffordshire,  a  man  enterprising  and  ra- 
pacious, had,  as  is  said,  by  a  present  to  the  dutchess  of 
Munster,  obtained  a  patent,  empowering  him  to  coin  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  halfpence  and  far- 
things for  the .  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  which  there  was  a 
very  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  scarcity  of  copper 
coin ;  so  that  it  was  possible  to  run  in  debt  upon  the  credit 
of  a  piece  of  money ;  for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  ale- 
house could  not  refuse  to  supply  a  man  that  had  silver  in 
his  hand,  and  the  buyer  would  not  leave  his  money  without 
change. 

The  project  was  therefore  plausible.  The  scarcity,  which 
was  already  great.  Wood  took  care  to  make  greater,  by 
agents  who  gathered  up  the  old  halfpence ;  and  was  about 
to  turn  his  brass  into  gold,  by  pouring  the  treasures  of  his 
new  mint  upon  Ireland;  when  Swift,  finding  that  the  metal 
was  debased  to  au  eoocnions  degree,  wrote  letters,  under 
the  name  of  MH&MHbUiiMbow  the  folly  of  receiving. 
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and  the  mischief  that  must  ensue  by  giving  gold  and  sil- 
ver for  coin  worth,  perhaps,  not  a  third  part  of  its  nominal 
value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed ;  the  new  coin  was  universally 
refused ;  but  the  governors  of  Ireland  considered  resist- 
ance to  the  king*s  patent  as  highly  criminal ;  and  one  Whit- 
shed,  then  chief  justice,  who  had  tried  the  printer  of  the 
former  pamphlet,  and  sent  out  the  jury  nine  times,  till,  by 
clamour  and  menaces,  they  were  frighted  into  a  special 
verdict,  now  presented  the  Drapier,  but  could  not  prevail 
on  the  grand  jury  to  find  the  bill. 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  privy  council  published  a  pro* 
clamation,  offering  three  hundred  pounds  for  discovering 
the  author  of  the  fourth  letter.  Swift  had  concealed 
himself  from  his  printers,  and  trusted  only  his  butler,  who 
transcribed  the  paper.  The  man,  immediately  after  the 
appearance  of  the  proclamation,  strolled  from  the  house, 
and  staid  out  all  night,  and  part  of  the  next  day.  There 
was  reason  enough  to  fear  that  he  had  betrayed  his  master 
for  the  reward  ;  but  he  came  home,  and  the  dean  ordered 
him  to  put  off  his  livery,  and  leave  the  house ;  "  for,"  says 
he,  **  I  know  that  my  life  is  in  your  power,  and  I  will  not 
bear,  out  of  fear,  either  your  insolence  or  negligence." 
The  man  excused  his  fault  with  great  submission,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  confined  in  the  house  while  it  was 
in  his  power  to  endanger  his  master ;  but  the  dean  reso- 
lutely turned  him  out,  without  taking  farther  notice  of  him, 
till  the  term  of  information  had  expired,  and  then  received 
him  again.  Soon  afterwards  he  ordered  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  servants  into  his  presence,  without  telling  his  in- 
tentions, and  bade  them  take  notice  that  their  fellow-ser- 
vant was  no  longer  Robert  the  butler;  but  that  his  in- 
tegrity had  made  him  Mr.  Blakeney,  verger  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's ;  an  officer  whose  income  was  between  thirty  and 
forty  pounds  a  year :  yet  he  still  continued,  for  some  years, 
to  serve  his  old  master  as  his  butler""." 

■  An  account  somewhat  different  from  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  bte 
IifeofSwift,p.  511.    R. 
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This  important  year  sent  likewise  into  the  world,  6nl- 
liver's  Travels ;  a  production  so  new  and  strange,  that  it 
filled  the  reader  with  a  mingled  emotion  of  merriment  and 
amazement.  It  was  received  with  snch  avidity,  that  the 
price  of  the  first  edition  was  raised  before  the  second  could 
be  made ;  it  was  read  by  the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned 
and  illiterate.  Criticism  was  for  awhile  lost  in  wonder; 
no  rules  of  judgment  were  applied  to  a  book  written  in 
open  defiance  of  truth  and  regularity.  But  when  distinc- 
tions came  to  be  made,  the  part  which  gave  the  least  plea- 
sure was  that  which  describes  the  Flying  island,  and  that 
which  gave  most  disgust  must  be  the  history  of  the  Houy- 
hnhnms. 

While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of  his  new 
work,  the  news  of  the  king's  death  arrived ;  and  he  kissed 
the  hands  of  the  new  king  and  queen  three  days  after 
their  accession. 

By  the  queen,  when  she  was  princess,  he  had  been 
treated  with  some  distinction,  and  was  well  received  by 
her  in  her  exaltation ;  but  whether,  she  gave  hopes  which 
she  never  took  care  to  satisfy,  or  he  formed  expectations 
which  she  never  meant  to  raise,  the  event  was,  that  he 
always  afterwards  thought  on  her  with  malevolence,  and 
particularly  charged  her  with  breaking  her  promise  of  some 
medals  which  she  engaged  to  send  him. 

I  know  not  whether  she  had  not,  in  her  turn,  some  rea- 
son for  complaint.  A  letter  was  sent  her,  not  so  much  en- 
treating, as  requiring  her  patronage  of  Mrs.  Barber,  an 
ingenious  Irishwoman,  who  was  then  begging  subscriptions 
for  her  poems.  To  thb  letter  was  subscribed  the  name  of 
Swift,  and  it  has  all  the  appearances  of  his  diction  and 
sentiments ;  but  it  was  not  written  in  his  hand,  and  had 
some  little  improprieties.  When  he  was  charged  with  this 
letter,  he  laid  hold  of  the  inaccuracies,  and  urged  the  im- 
probability of  the  accusation;  but  never  denied  it;  he 
shuffles  between  cowardice  and  veracity,  and  talks  h\g 
when  he  says  nothing  °. 

■  It  is  but  justice  to  the  dean's  memory,  to  refer  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  defence 
of  him  from  this  charge.    See  the  Life  of  Swift,  p.  458.    R. 
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He  seemed  desirous  enough  of  recommencing  courtier, 
and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Howard, 
remembering  what  Mrs.  Masham  had  performed  in  former 
times :  but  his  flatteries  were  like  those  of  other  wits,  un- 
successful ;  the  lady  either  wanted  power,  or  had  no  am- 
bition of  poetical  immortality. 

He  was  seized  not  long  afterwards  by  a  fit  of  giddiness, 
and  again  heard  of  the  sickness  and  danger  of  Mrs.  John- 
son. He  then  left  the  house  of  Pope,  as  it  seems,  with 
very  little  ceremony,  finding  "  that  two  sick  friends  cannot 
live  together ;"  and  did  not  write  to  him  till  he  found  him- 
self at  Chester. 

He  turned  to  a  home  of  sorrow :  poor  Stella  was  sinking 
into  the  grave,  and,  after  a  languishing  decay  of  about  two 
months,  died  in  her  forty-fourth  year,  on  January  28, 1728. 
How  much  he  wished  her  life,  his  papers  show;  nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  he  dreaded  the  death  of  her  whom  be 
loved  most,  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  himself 
had  hastened  it. 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleasing,  the  greatest  external 
advantages  that  woman  can  desire  or  possess,  were  fatal  to 
the  unfortunate  Stella.  The  man  whom  she  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  love  was,  as  Delany  observes,  fond  of  sing^la- 
rity,  and  desirous  to  make  a  mode  of  happiness  for  himself, 
different  from  the  general  course  of  things  and  order  of 
providence*  From  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he 
seems  resolved  to  keep  her  in  his  power,  and,  therefore, 
hindered  a  match  sufficiently  advantageous,  by  accumulat- 
ing unreasonable  demands,  and  prescribing  conditions  that 
could  not  be  performed.  While  she  was  at  her  own  dis- 
posal he  did  not  consider  his  possession  as  secure ;  resent- 
menty  ambition,  or  caprice,  might  separate  them ;  he  was» 
therefore,  resolved  to  make  "  assurance  doubly  sure,"  and 
to  appropriate  her  by  a  private  marriage,  to  which  he  had 
annexed  the  expectation  of  all  the  pleasures  of  perfect 
friendship,  without  the  uneasiness  of  conjugal  restraint. 
But  with  this  state  poor  Stella  was  not  satisfied ;  she  never 
was  treated  as  a  wife,  and  to  the  world  she  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mistress.     She  lived  sullenly  on,  in  hope  that  in 
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time  be  would  own  and  receive  her;  but  the  time  did  not 
come  till  the  change  of  his  manners  and  depravation  of  his 
mind  made  her  tell  him,  when  he  offered  to  acknowledge 
her,  that  **  it  was  too  late."  She  then  gave  up  herself  t6 
sorrowful  resentment,  and  died  under  the  tyranny  of  him, 
by  whom  she  was  in  the  highest  degree  loved  and  ho- 
noured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  eocentrick  tenderness,  by 
which  the  laws  of  nature  were  violated  to  retain  her,  cu- 
riosity will  inquire ;  but  bow  shall  it  be  gratified  ?  Swift 
was  a  lover;  his  testimony  may  be  suspected.  Delany 
and  the  Irish  saw  with  Swift's  eyes,  and,  therefore,  add 
little  confirmation.  That  she  was  virtuous,  beautiful,  and 
elegant,  in  a  very  high  degree,  such  admiration  from  such 
a  lover  makes  it  very  probable :  but  she  had  not  much  lite^ 
rature,  for  she  could  not  spell  her  own  language ;  and  of 
her  wit,  so  loudly  vaunted,  the  smart  sayings  which  Swift 
himself  has  collected  afford  no  splendid  specimen. 

The  reader  of  Swift*s  Letter  to  a  Lady  on  her  Marriage, 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  bis  opinion  of  female  ex- 
cellence ought  implicitly  to  be  admitted ;  for,  if  his  gene* 
ral  thoughts  on  women  were  such  as  he  exhibits,  a  very 
little  sense  in  a  lady  would  enrapture,  and  a  very  little 
virtue  would  astonish  him.  Stella's  supremacy,  there- 
fore, was,  perhaps,  only  local ;  sbe  was  great,  because  her 
associates  were  little. 

In  some  remarks  lately  published  on  the  Life  of  Swift, 
this  marriage  is  mentioned  as  fabulous,  or  doubtful ;  but, 
alas !  poor  Stella,  as  Dr.  Madden  told  me,  related  her  me- 
lancholy story  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  when  he  attended  her  as  a 
clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death ;  and  Delany  mentions 
it  not  with  doubt,  but  only  with  regret.  Swift  never  men- 
tioned her  without  a  sigh.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Ireland,  in  a  country  to  which  not  even  power  almost 
despotick,  nor  flattery  almost  idolatrous,  could  reconcile 
him.  He  sometimes  wished  to  visit  England,  but  always 
found  some  reason  of  delay.  He  tells  Pope,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  that  he  hopes  once  more  to  see  him ;  "  but  if 
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not,"  says  he,  **  we  nrast  paFi  a»  all  human  beings  have 
parted.'' 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  benevolence  was  con- 
tracted, and  his  severity  exasperated;  he  drove  his  ac- 
quaintance from  his  table,  and  wondered  why  he  was  de- 
serted. But  he  continued  his  attention  to  the  publick,  and 
wrote,  from  time  to  time,  such  directions,  admonitions,  or 
censures,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs,  in  his  opinion,  made 
proper;  and  nothing  fell  from  his  pen  in  vain. 

In  a  short  poem  on  the  presbyterians,  whom  he  always 
regarded  with  detestation,  he  bestowed  one  stricture  upon 
Betteswortb,  a  lawyer  eminent  for  his  insolence  to  the 
clergy,  which,  from  very  considerable  reputation,  brought 
him  into  immediate  and  universal  contempt  Bettesworth, 
enraged  at  his  disgrace  and  loss,  went  to  Swift,  and  de- 
manded whether  he  was  the  author  of  that  poem?  **  Mr. 
Bettesworth,"  answered  be,  *•  I  was  in  my  youth  acquainted 
with  great  lawyers,  who,  knowing  my  dbposition  to  satire, 
advised  me^  that  if  any  scoundrel  or  blockhead  whom  I 
liad  lampooned  should^  ask,  '  Are  you  the  author  of  this 
paper?'  I  should  tell  him  that  I  was  not  the  author;  and, 
therefore,  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Bettesworth,  that  I  am  not  the 
author  of  these  lines." 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this  account,  that 
he  publickly  professed  his  resolution  of  a  violent  and  cor- 
poral revenge ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  district 
embodied  themselves  in  the  dean's  defence.  Bettesworth 
declared  in  parliament,  that  Swift  had  deprived  him  of 
twelve  htfndred  pounds  a  year. 

Swift  was  popular  awhile  by  another  mode  of  benefi- 
cence. He  set  aside  some  hundreds  to  be  lent  in  small 
sums  to  the  poor,  from  five  shillings,  I  think,  to  five  pounds. 
He  took  no  interest,  and  only  required  that,  at  repayment, 
a  small  fee  should  be  given  to  the  accomptant ;  but  he  re- 
quired that  the  day  of  promised  payment  should  be  exactly 
kept.  A  severe  and  punctilious  temper  is  ill  qualified  for 
transactions  with  the  poor :  the  day  was  often  broken,  and 
the  loan  was  not  repaid.     This  might  have  been  easily 
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foreseen ;  bat  for  this  Swift  had  made  no  proyisioor  of  pa- 
tience or  pity.  He  ordered  his  debtors  to  be  sued.  A 
severe  creditor  has  no  popular  character ;  what  then  was- 
likely  to  be  said  of  him  who  employs  the  catchpoll  under 
the  appearance  of  charity  ?  The  clamour  against  him  was 
loud,  and  the  resentment  of  the  populace  outrageous;  he 
was,  therefore,  forced  to  drop  his  scheme,  and  own  the 
folly  of  expecting  punctuality  from  the  poor^. 

'  His  asperity  continually  increasing,  condemned  him  to 
solitade ;  and  his  resentment  of  solitude  sharpened  his  as- 
perity. He  was  not,,  however,  totally  deserted ;  some  men 
of  learning,  and  some  women  of  elegance,  often  visited 
him;  and  he  wrote,  from  time  to  time,  either  verse  or  prose ) 
of  his  verses  he  willingly  gave  copies,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  felt  no  discontent  when  he  saw  them  printed.  His 
favourite  maxim  was,  ''  Vive  la  bagatelle ;"  he  thought  tri- 
fles a  necessary  part  of  life,  and,  perhaps,  found  them  ne- 
cessary to  himself.  It  seems  impossible  to  him  to  be  idle, 
and  his  disorders  made  it  difficult  or  dangerous  to  be  long 
seriously  studious,  or  laboriously  diligent.  The  love  of  ease 
is  always  gaining  upon  age,  and  he  had  one  temptation  to 
petty  amusements  peculiar  to  himself;  whatever  he  did,  he 
was  sure  to  hear  applauded ;  and  such  was  his  predomi- 
nance over  all  that  approached,  that  all  their  applauses 
were  probably  sincere.  He  that  is  much  flattered,  soon 
learns  to  flatter  himself:  we  are  commonly  taught  our  duty 
by  fear  or  shame,  and  how  can  they  act  upon  ibe  man  who 
hears  nothing  but  his  own  praises  1 

As  his  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddiness  and  deafness 
grew  more  frequent,  and  his  deafness  made  conversation 
difficult ;  they  grew  likewise  more  severe,  till  in  1736,  as 
he  was  writing  a  poem  called  the  Legion  Club,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  so  painful  and  so  long  continued,  that  he 
never  after  thought  it  proper  to  attempt  any  work  of 
thought  or  labour. 

**  This  account  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  with  great  warmth. 
asserts,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  there  was  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in  thL<< 
whole  account  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  See  Life  of  Swift,  edit.  17S4, 
p.  532.    R. 
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He  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and  was,  therefore, 
no  liberal  entertainer ;  but  was  less  frugal  of  his  wine  than 
of  his  meat.  When  his  friends  of  either  sex  came  to  him, 
in  expectation  of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give  every 
one  a  shilling,  that  they  might  please  themselves  with  their 
provision.  At  last  his  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for  his 
kindness ;  he  would  refuse  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  in  Ireland 
no  man  visits  where  he  cannot  drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  conversation,  and  desisted  from 
study,  he  had  neither  business  nor  amusement ;  for,  having 
by  some  ridiculous  resolution,  or  mad  vow;  determined 
never  to  wear  spectacles,  he  could  make  little  use  of  books 
in  his  later  years ;  his  ideas,  therefore,  being  neither  reno- 
vated by  discourse,  nor  increased  by  reading,  wore  gradu- 
ally away,  and  left  his  mind  vacant  to  the  vexations  of 
the  hour,  till,  at  last,  his  anger  was  heightened  into  mad* 
ness. 

He,  however,  permitted  one  book  to  be  publtshed,  which 
had  been  the  production  of  former  years ;  Polite  Conversa- 
tion, which  appeared  in  1738.  The  Directions  for  Ser- 
vants was  printed  soon  after  his  death.  These  two  per- 
formances show  a  mind  incessantly  attentive,  and,  when  it 
was  not  employed  upon  great  things,  busy  with  minute  oc- 
currences. It  is  apparent,  that  he  must  have  had  the 
habit  of  noting  whatever  he  observed ;  for  such  a  number 
of  particulars  could  never  have  been  assembled  by  the 
j>ower  of  recollection. 

He  grew  more  violent,  and  his  mental  powers  declined, 
till,  1741,  it  was  found  necessary  that  legal  guardians 
should  be  appointed  of  his  person  and  fortune.  He  now 
lost  distinction.  His  madness  was  compounded  of  rage 
and  fatuity.  The  last  face  that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Whiteway ;  and  her  he  ceased  to  know  in  a  little  time. 
His  meat  was  brought  him  cut  into  mouthfuls ;  but  he 
would  never  touch  it  while  the  servant  staid,  and,  at  last, 
after  it  had  stood  perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat  it  walking ; 
for  he  continued  his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  feet  ten 
hours  a  day. 

Next  year,  1742,  he  had  an  inflammation  in  his  left  eye. 
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whioh  swelled  it  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  with  biles  in  other 
parts ;  he  was  kept  long  waking  with  the  pain,  and  was 
not  easily  restrained  by  five  attendants  from  tearing  out 
his  eye. 

The  tumour  at  last  subsided ;  and  a  short  loteryal  of 
reason  ensuing,  in  which  he  knew  his  physician  and  his 
family,  ga^e  hopes  of  his  recovery;  but  in  a  few  days  he 
sunk  into  a  iethargick  stupidity,  motionless,  heedless,  and 
speechless.  But  it  is  said,  that,  after  a  year  of  total  si- 
lence, when  his  housekeeper,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
told  him  that  the  usual  bonfires  and  illuminations  were 
preparing  to  celebrate  his  birthday,  he  answered,  "  It  is 
all  folly ;  they  had  better  let  it  alone.*" 

It  is  remembered,  that  he  afterwards  spoke  now  and 
then,  or  gave  some  intimation  of  a  meaning;  but  at  last 
sunk  into  perfect  silence,  which  continued  till  about  the 
end  of  October,  1745,  when,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year, 
he  expired  without  a  struggle. 

When  Swift  is  considered  as  an  author,  it  is  just  to  esti- 
mate his  powers  by  their  effects.  In  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  he  turned  the  stream  of  popularity  against  the 
whigs,  and  must  be  confessed  to  have  dictated,  for  a  time, 
the  political  opinions  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  he  delivered  Ireland  from  plunder  and  op- 
pression; and  showed  that  wit,  confederated  with  truth, 
had  such  force  as  authority  was  unable  to  resist.  He  said 
truly  of  himself,  that  Ireland  '*  was  his  debtor.*'  It  was 
from  the  time  when  he  first  began  to  patronise  the  Irish, 
that  they  may  date  their  riches  and  prosperity.  He  taught 
them  first  to  know  their  own  interest,  their  weight,  and 
their  strength,  and  gave  them  spirit  to  assert  that  equality, 
with  their  fellow-subjects  to  which  they  have  ever  since 
been  making  vigorous  advances,  and  to  claim  those  rights 
which  they  have  at  last  established.  Nor  can  they  be 
charged  with  ingratitude  to  their  benefactor ;  for  they  re« 
verenced  him  as  a  guardian,  and  obeyed  him  as  a  dictator. 

In  his  works  he  has  given  very  different  specimens  both 
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of  sentiment  and  expression.  His  Tale  of  a  Tab  has  little 
resemblance  to  his  other  pieces.  It  exhibits  a  yehemence 
and  rapidity  of  miod,  a  copiousness  of  images,  and  vivacity 
of  diction,  such  as  he  afterwards  never  possessed,  or  never 
exerted.  It  is  of  a  mode  so  distinct  and  peculiar,  that 
it  must  be  conjsidered  by  itself;  what  is  true  of  that,  is  not 
true  of  any  thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenour  of  easy 
language,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows.  His  delight 
was  in  simplicity.  That  he  has  in  his  works  no  metaphor, 
as  has  been  said,  is  not  true ;  but  his  few  metaphors  seem 
to  be  received  rather  by  necessity  than  choice.  He 
studied  purity ;  and  though,  perhaps,  all  his  strictures  are 
not  exact,  yet  it  is  not  often  that  solecisms  can  be  found ; 
and  whoever  depends  on  his  authority  may  generally  con- 
elude  himself  safe.  His  sentences  are  never  too  much 
dilated  or  contracted  ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  any 
embarrassment  in  the  complication  of  his  clauses,  any  in- 
consequence in  his  connexions,  or  abruptness  in  his  tran- 
sitions. 

His  style  was  well  suited  to  his  thoughts,  which  are 
never  subtilised  by  nice  disquisitions,  decorated  by  spark- 
ling conceits,  elevated  by  ambitious  sentences,  or  varie- 
gated by  far-sought  learning.  He  pays  no  court  to  the 
passions ;  he  excites  neither  surprise  nor  admiration :  he 
always  understands  himself;  and  his  reader  always  un- 
derstands him  :  the  peruser  of  Swift  wants  little  previous 
knowledge  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
common  words  and  common  things ;  he  is  neither  required 
to  mount  elevations,  nor  to  explore  profundities ;  his  pas- 
sage is  always  on  a  level,  along  solid  ground,  without  as- 
perities, without  obstruction. 

This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  meaning  it  was  Swift's 
desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained  he  deserves 
praise,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  highest  praise.  For  pur- 
poses merely  didactick,  when  something  is  to  be  told  that 
was  not  known  before,  it  is  the  best  mode ;  but  against 
that  inattention  by  which  known  truths  are  suffered  to  lie 
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neglected,  it  makes  no  provision ;  it  instructs,  but  does 
not  persuade. 

By  his  political  education  he  was  associated  with  the 
whigs;  but  he  deserted  them  when  they  deserted  their 
principles,  yet  without  running  into  the  contrary  extreme ; 
he  continued  throughout  his  life  to  retain  the  disposition 
which  he  assigns  to  the  Church  of  England  Man,  of  think- 
ting  commonly  with  the  whigs  of  the  state,  and  with  the 
tories  of  the  church. 

He  was  a  churchman  rationally  zealous ;  he  desired  the 
prosperity,  and  maintained  the  honour  of  the  clergy ;  of 
the  dissenters  he  did  not  wish  to  infringe  the  toleration, 
but  he  opposed  their  encroachments. 

To  his  duty  as  dean  he  was  very  attentive.  He  ma- 
naged the  revenues  of  his  church  with  exact  economy ; 
and  it  is  said  by  Delany,  that  more  money  was,  under  his 
direction,  laid  out  in  repairs,  than  had  ever  been  in  the 
same  time  since  its  first  erection.  Of  his  choir  he  was 
eminently  careful ;  and,  though  he  neither  loved  nor  un- 
derstood musick,  took  care  that  all  the  singers  were  well 
qualified,  admitting  none  without  the  testimony  of  skilful 
judges. 

In  his  church  he  restored  the  practice  of  weekly  com- 
munion, and  distributed  the  sacramental  elements  in  the 
most  solemn  and  devout  manner  with  his  own  hand.  He 
came  to  church  every  morning,  preached  conmionly  in  his 
turn,  and  attended  the  evening  anthem,  that  it  might  not 
be  negligently  performed. 

He  read  the  service,  "rather  with  a  strong,  nervous 
voice,  than  in  a  graceful  manner ;  his  voice  was  sharp  and 
high-toned,  rather  than  harmonious.*' 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  state  with  hope  to  excel 
in  preaching ;  but  complained,  that,  from  the  time  of  his 
political  controversies,  "  he  could  only  preach  pamphlets." 
This  censure  of  himself,  if  judgment  be  made  from  those 
sermons  which  have  been  published,  was  unreasonably 
severe. 

The  suspicions  of  his  irreligion  proceeded,  in  a  great 
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measure,  from  his  dread  of  hypocrisy ;  instjead  of  wishing 
to  seem  better,  he  delighted  in  seeming  worse  than  he  was. 
He  went  in  London  to  early  prayers,  lest  he  should  be 
seen  at  church;  he  read  prayers  to  his  servants  every 
morning  with  such  dexterous  secrecy,  that  Dr.  Delany  was 
six  months  in  his  house  before  he  knew  it.  He  was  not 
only  careful  to  hide  the  good  which  he  did,  but  willingly 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  evil  which  he  did  not.  He  forgot 
what  himself  had  formerly  asserted,  that  hypocrisy  is  less 
mischievous  than  open  impiety.  Dr.  Delany,  with  all  his 
•  zeal  for  his  honour,  has  justly  condemned  this  part  of  his 
character. 

The  person  of  Swift  had  not  many  recommendations. 
He  had  a  kind  of  muddy  complexion,  which,  though  he 
washed  himself  with  oriental  scrupulosity,  did  not  look 
clear.  He  had  a  countenance  sour  and  severe,  which  he 
seldom  softened  by  any  appearance  of  gaiety.  He  stub- 
bornly resisted  any  tendency  to  laughter. 

To  his  domesticks  he  was  naturally  rough ;  and  a  man 
of  a  rigorous  temper,  with  that  vigilance  of  minute  attention 
which  his  works  discover,  must  have  been  a  master  that 
few  could  bear.  That  he  was  disposed  to  do  his  servants 
good,  on  important  occasions,  is  no  great  mitigation  ;  bene- 
faction can  be  but  rare,  and  tyrannick  peevishness  is  per- 
petual. He  did  not  spare  the  servants  of  others.  Once, 
when  he  dined  alone  with  the  earl  of  Orrery,  he  said  of 
one  that  waited  in  the  room,  "  That  man  has,  since  we  sat 
to  the  table,  committed  fifteen  faults."  What  the  faults 
were,  lord  Orrery,  from  whom  I  heard  the  story,  had  not 
been  attentive  enough  to  discover.  My  number  may,  per- 
haps, not  be  exact. 

In  his  economy  he  practised  a  peculiar  and  offensive 
parsimony,  without  disguise  or  apology.  The  practice  of 
saving  being  once  necessary,  became  habitual,  and  grew 
first  ridiculous  and  at  last  detestable.  But  his  avarice, 
though  it  might  exclude  pleasure,  was  never  suffered  to 
encroach  upon  his  virtue.  He  was  frugal  by  inclination, 
but  liberal  by  principle ;  and  if  the  purpose  to  which  he 
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destined  his  little  accumulations  be  remembered,  with  his 
distribution  of  occasional  charity,  it  will,  perhaps,  appear, 
that  he  only  liked  one  mode  of  expense  better  than  an- 
other, and  saved,  merely  that  he  might  have  something  to 
give.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  injuring  his  successors, 
but  left  both  Laracor  and  the  deanery  more  valuable  than 
he  found  them.  With  all  this  talk  of  his  covetousness  and 
generosity,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  never 
rici|.  The  revenue  of  his  deanery  was  not  much  more 
than  seven  hundred  a  year. 

His  beneficence  was  not  gpraced  with  tenderness  or  ci- 
vility ;  he  relieved  without  pity,  and  assisted  without  kind- 
ness ;  so  th^t  those  who  were  fed  by  him  could  hardly  love 
him. 

He  made  a  rule  to  himself  to  give  but  one  piece  at  a 
time,  and,  therefore,  always  stored  his  pocket  with  coins  of 
different  value. 

Whatever  he  did,  he  seemed  willing  to  do  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself,  without  sufficiently  considering,  that 
singularity,  as  it  implies  a  contempt  of  the  general  prac- 
tice, is  a  kind  of  defiance  which  justly  provokes  the  hosti- 
lity of  ridicule ;  he,  therefore,  who  indulges  peculiar  habits, 
is  worse  than  others,  if  he  be  not  better. 

Of  his  humour,  a  story  told  by  Pope  p  may  afford  a  spe- 
cimen. 

"  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd,  blunt  way,  that  is  mistaken  by 
strangers  for  illnature.  'Tis  so  odd,  that  there's  no  de- 
scribing it  but  by  facts.  I'll  tell  you  one  that  first  comes 
into  my  head.  One  evening.  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him : 
you  know  how  intimately  we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our 
coming  in,  '  Heyday,  gentlemen,  (says  the  Doctor,)  what's 
the  meaning  of  this  visit?  How  came  you  to  leave  all  the 
great  lords  that  you  are  so  fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see 
•  a  poor  dean  V  *  Because  we  would  rather  see  you  than  any 
of  them.'  '  Aye,  any  one  that  did  not  know  so  well  as  I  do 
might  believe  you.  But  since  you  are  come,  I  must  get 
tome  supper  for  you,  I  suppose-'     '  No,  doctor,  we  have 
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sapped  already.'  '  Sapped  already?  that's  impossible^ 
why,  'tb  not  eight  o'clock  yet.  That's  very  strange ;  bat 
if  you  had  not  supped,  I  must  have  got  something  for  you. 
*  Let  me  see,  what-  should  I  have  had  ?  A  couple  of  lob- 
sters ;  aye,  that  would  have  done  very  well ;  two  shillings-r- 
tarts,  a  shilling :  but  you  will  drink  a  g^ass  of  wine  with 
me,  though  you  supped  so  much  before  your  usual  time 
only  to  spare  my  pocket?'  '  No,  we* had  rather  talk  with 
you  than  drink  with  yon«'  '  But,  if  you  had  supped  with 
me,  as  in  all  reason  you  ought  to  have  done,  you  must  then 
have  drunk  with  me.  A  bottle  of  wine,  two  shillings — ^two 
and  two  is  four,  and  one  is  five :  just  two  and  sixpence 
apiece.  There,  Pope,  there's  half  a  crown  for  you,  and 
there's  another  for  you,  sir ;  for  I  won't  save  any  thing  by 
you,  I  am  determined.'  This  was  all  said  and  done  with 
his  usual  seriousness  on  such  occasions ;  and,  in  spite  of 
every  thing  we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  he  actually  obliged 
us  to  take  the  money." 

In  the  intercourse  of  familiar  life,  he  indulged  his  dispo- 
sition to  petulance  and  sarcasm,  and  thought  himself  in- 
jured if  the  licentiousness  of  his  raillery,  the  freedom  of  his 
censures,  or  the  petulance  of  his  frolicks  was  resented  or 
repressed.  He  predominated  over  his  companions  with 
very  high  ascendency,  and,  probably,  would  bear  none 
over  whom  he  could  not  predominate.  To  give  him  advice 
was,  in  the  style  of  his  friend  Delany,  "  to  venture  to  speak 
to  him."  This  customary  superiority  soon  grew  too  deli- 
cate for  truth ;  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetration,  allowed 
himself  to  be  delighted  with  low  flattery. 

On  all  common  occasions,  he  habitually  affects  a  style  of 
arrogance,  and  dictates  rather  than  persuades.  This  au- 
thoritative and  magisterial  language  he  expected  to  be 
received  as  his  peculiar  mode  of  jocularity:  but  he, 
apparently,  flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an  assumed  im- 
periousness,  in  which  he  was  ironical  only  to  the  resentfiil, 
and  to  the  submissive  sufficiently  serious. 

He  told  stories  with  great  felicity,  and  delighted  in 
doing  what  he  knew  himself*  to  do  well ;  he  was,  therefore. 
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captivated  by  the  respectful  silence  of  a  steady  listener, 
and  told  the  same  tales  too  often. 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right  of  talking  alone ; 
for  it  was  his  rule,  when  he  had  spoken  a  minute,  to  give 
room,  by  a  pause,  for  any  other  speaker.  Of  time,  on  all 
occasions,  he  was  an  exact  computer,  and  knew  the  minutes 
required  to  every  common  operation. 

It  may  be  justly  supposed  that  there  was  in  his  conver- 
sation, what  appears  so  frequently  in  his  letters,  an  affec- 
tation of  familiarity  with  the  great,  an  ambition  of  momen- 
tary equality  sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those 
ceremonies  which  custom  has  established  as  the  barriers 
between  one  order  of  society  and  another.  This  trans^ 
gression  of  regularity  was,  by  himself  and  his  admirers, 
termed  greatness  of  soul.  But  a  great  mind  disdains  to 
hold  any  thing  by  courtesy,  and,  therefore,  never  usurps 
what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take  away.  He  that  en- 
croaches on  another*s  dignity,  puts  himself  in  his  power ; 
he  is  either  repelled  with  helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by 
clemency  and  condescension. 

Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his  letters  can 
be  supposed  to  afford  any  evidence,  he  was  not  a  man  to 
be  either  loved  or  envied.  He  seems  to  have  wasted  life 
in  discontent,  by  the  rage  of  neglected  pride,  and  the  lan- 
guishment  of  unsatisfied  desire.  He  is  querulous  and 
fastidious,  arrogant  and  malignant ;  he  scarcely  speaks  of 
himself  but  with  indignant  lamentations,  or  of  others  but 
with  insolent  superiority  when  he  is  gay,  and  with  angry 
contempt  when  he  is  gloomy.  From  the  letters  that  pass 
between  him  and  Pope  it  might  be  inferred  that  they, 
with  Arbuthnot  and  Gay,  had  engrossed  all  the  under- 
standing and  virtue  of  mankind ;  that  their  merits  filled 
the  world;  or  that  there  was  no  hope  of  more.  They 
show  the  age  involved  in  darkness,  and  shade  the  picture 
with  sullen  emulation. 

When  the  queen's  death  drove  him  into  Ireland,  [r^ 
might  be  allowed  to  regret,  for  a  time,  the  interception  of 
his  views,  the  extinction  of  his  hopes,  and  his  ejection  from 
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gay  scenes,  important  employment,  and  splendid  friend- 
ships ;  but  when  time  had  enabled  reason  to  prevail  over 
vexation,  the  complaints  which  at  first  were  natural,  became 
ridiculous,  because  they  were  useless.  But  qnerulousness 
was  now  grown  habitual,  and  he  cried  out  when  he  pro- 
bably had  ceased  to  feel.  His  reiterated  wailings  per- 
suaded Bolingbroke  that  he  was  really  willing  to  quit  his 
deanery  for  an  English  parish ;  and  Bolingbroke  procured 
an  exchange,  which  was  rejected  ;  and  Swift  still  retained 
the  pleasure  of  complaining. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs,  in  analyzing  his  cha- 
racter, is  to  discover  by  what  depravity  of  intellect  he  took 
delight  in  revolving  ideas,  from  which  almost  every  other 
mind  shrinks  with  disgust.  The  ideas  of  pleasure,  even 
when  criminal,  may  solicit  the  imagination ;  but  what  has 
disease,  deformity,  and  filth,  upon  which  the  thoughts  can  ' 
be  allured  to  dwell  ?  Delany  is  willing  to  think  that  Swift's 
mind  was  not  much  tainted  with  this  gross  corruption  be- 
fore his  long  visit  to  Pope.  He  does  not  consider  how  he 
degrades  his  hero,  by  making  him  at  fifty-nine  the  pupil  of 
turpitude,  and  liable  to  the  malignant  influence  of  an  as- 
cendant mind.  But  the  truth  is  that  Gulliver  had  described 
his  yahoos  before  the  visit ;  and  he  that  had  formed  those 
images  had  nothing  filthy  to  learn. 

I  have  here  given  the  character  of  Swift  as  he  exhibits 
himself  to  my  perception ;  but  now  let  another  be  heard 
who  knew  him  better.  Dr.  Delany,  after  long  acquaintance, 
describes  him  to  lord  Orrery  in  these  terms : 

"  My  lord,  when  you  consider  Swift's  singular,  peculiar, 
and  most  variegated  vein  of  wit,  always  intended  rightly, 
although  not  always  so  rightly  directed ;  delightful  in  many 
instances,  and  salutary  even  where  it  is  most  offensive: 
when  you  consider  his  strict  truth,  his  fortitude  in  resisting 
oppression  and  arbitrary  power ;  his  fidelity  in  friendship ; 
his  sincere  love  and  zeal  for  religion ;  his  uprightness  in 
making  right  resolutions,  and  his  steadiness  in  adhering  to 
them ;  his  care  of  his  church,  its  choir,  its  economy,  and  its 
income ;  his  attention  to  all  those  that  preached  in  his  ca- 
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thedral»  in  order  to  their  amendment  in  pronunciation  and 
style ;  as  also  his  remarkable  attention  to  the  interest  of 
his  successors,  preferably  to  his  own  present  emoluments ; 
his  invincible  patriotism,  even  to  a  country  which  he  did 
not  love ;  his  very  various,  well-devised,  well-judged,  and 
extensive  charities,  throughout  his  life ;  and  his  whole  for- 
tune (to  say  nothing  of  his  wife's)  conveyed  to  the  same 
christian  purposes  at  his  death ;  charities,  from  which  he 
could  enjoy  no  honour,  advantage,  or  satisfaction  of  any 
kind  in  this  world ;  when  you  consider  his  ironical  and  hu- 
morous, as  well  as  his  serious  schemes,  for  the  promotion 
of  true  religion  and  virtue ;  his  success  in  soliciting  for  the 
first-fruits  and  twentieths,  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of 
the  established  church  of  Ireland ;  and  his  felicity  (to  rate 
it  no  higher)  in  giving  occasion  to  the  building  of  fifty  new 
churches  in  London : 

*'  All  this  considered,  the  character  of  his  life  will  ap- 
pear like  that  of  his  writiqgs ;  they  will  both  bear  to  be  re- 
considered and  reexamined  with  the  utmost  attention,  and 
always  discover  new  beauties  and  excellencies  upon  every 
examination. 

**  They  will  bear  to  be  considered  as  the  sun,  in  which 
the  brightness  will  hide  the  blemishes;  and  whenever 
petulant  ignorance,  pride,  malice,  malignity,  or  envy,  in- 
terposes to  cloud  or  sully  his  fame,  I  take  upon  me  to  pro- 
nounce, that  the  eclipse  will  not  last  long. 

"  To  conclude — No  man  ever  deserved  better  of  any 
country,  than  Swift  did  of  his ;  a  steady,  persevering,  in- 
flexible friend ;  a  wise,  a  watchful,  and  a  faithful  coun- 
sellor, under  many  severe  trials  and  bitter  persecutions,  to 
the  manifest  hazard  both  of  his  liberty  and  fortune. 

"  He  lived  a  blessing,  he  died  a  benefactor,  and  his 
name  will  ever  live  an  honour  to  Ireland." 

In  the  poetical  works  of  Dr.  Swift,  there  is  not  much 
upon  which  the  critick  can  exercise  his  powers.  They  are 
often  humorous,  almost  always  light,  and  have  the  qualities 
which  recommend  such  compositions,  easiness  and  gaiety. 

q2 
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They  arc,  for  the  most  part,  what  their  author  intended. 
The  diction  is  correct,  the  numbers  are  smooth,  and  the 
rhymes  exact.  There  seldom  occurs  a  hard-laboured  ex- 
pression, or  a  redundant  epithet ;  all  his  verses  exemplify 
his  own  definition  of  a  good  style,  they  consist  of  *'  proper 
words  in  proper  places," 

To  divide  this  collection  into  classes,  and  show  how  some 
pieces  are  gross,  and  some  are  trifling,  would  be  to  tell  the 
reader  what  he  knows  already,  and  to  find  faults  of  which 
the  author  could  not  be  ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  often 
not  to  his  judgment,  but  his  humour. 

It  was  said,  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  Irish  editions,  that 
Swift  had  never  been  known  to  take  a  single  thought  from 
any  writer,  ancient  or  modern.  This  is  not  literally  true; 
but,  perhaps,  no  writer  can  easily  be  found  that  has  bor- 
rowed so  little,  or  that,  in  all  his  excellencies  and  all  his 
defects,  has  so  well  maintained  his  claim  to  be  considered 
PS  original. 
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William  Broome  was  born  in  Cheshire,  as  is  said,  of, 
very  mean  parents.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  first 
part  of  his  life,  I  have  not  been  able  to  gain  any  intelli- 
gence.  He  was  educated  upon  the  foundation  at  Eton, 
and  was  captain  of  the  school  a  whole  year,  without  any 
vacancy,  by  which  he  might  have  obtained  a  scholarship 
at  King^s  college.  Being,  by  this  delay,  such  as  is  said  to 
have  happened  very  rarely,  superannuated,  he  was  sent  to 
St.  John's  college,  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends^ 
where  he  obtained  a  small  exhibition. 

At  his  college  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the  same 
chamber  with  the  well-known  Ford,  by  whom  I  have  for- 
merly heard  him  described  as  a  contracted  scholar  and  a 
mere  versifier,  unacquainted  with  life,  and  unskilful  in 
conversation.  His  addiction  to  metre  was  then  such,  that 
his  companions  familiarly  called  him  poet.  When  he  had 
opportunities  of  mingling  with  mankind,  he  cleared  him- 
self, as  Ford  likewise  owned,  from  great  part  of  his  scho- 
lastick  rust. 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  translator  of  the 
Iliads  into  prose,  in  conjunction  vnth  Oasell  and  Oldisworth. 
How  their  several  parts  were  distributed  is  not  known. 
This  is  the  translation  of  which  Ozell  boasted  as  superiour, 
in  Toland's  opinion,  to  that  of  Pope :  it  has  long  since 
vanished,  and  is  now  in  no  danger  from  the  criticks. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then  visiting 
sir  John  Cotton,  at  Madingley,  near  Cambridge,  and  gained 
so  much  of  his  esteem,  that  he  was  employed,  I  believe, 
to  make  extracts  from  Eustathius  for  the  notes  to  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad;  and,  in  the  volumes  of  poetry 
published  by  lantot,  commonly  called  Pope's  Miscellanies, 
many  of  his  early  pieces  were  inserted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  mose  closely  con- 
nected.    When  the  success  of  the  Iliad  gave  encourage- 
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ment  to  a  version  of  the  Odyssey,  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil, 
called  Fenton  and  Broome  to  his  assistance ;  and,  taking 
only  half  the  work  upon  himself,  divided  the  other  half 
between  his  partners,  giving  four  books  to  Fenton,  and 
eight  to  Broome.  Fenton's  books  I  have  enumerated  in 
his  life ;  to  the  lot  of  Broome  fell  the  second,  sixth,  eighth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third, 
together  with  the  burden  of  writing  all  the  notes. 

As  this  translation  is  a  very  important  event  in  poetical 
history,  the  reader  has  a  right  to  know  upon  what  grounds 
I  establish  my  narration.  That  the  version  was  not  wholly 
Pope's,  was  always  known :  he  had  mentioned  the  assist- 
ance of  two  friends  in  his  proposals,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
work,  some  account  is  given  by  Broome  of  their  different 
parts,  whi(5h,  however,  mentions  only  five  books  as  written 
by  the  coadjutors;  the  fourth  and  twentieth  by  Fenton; 
the  sixth,  the  eleventh,  and  the  eighteenth,  by  himself; 
though  Pope,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  afterwards  to 
a  new  volume  of  his  works,  claimed  only  twelve.  A  na- 
tural curiosity  after  the  real  conduct  of  so  great  an  under- 
taking, incited  me  once  to  inquire  of  Dr.  Warburton,  who 
told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he  thought  the  relation 
given  in  the  note  "  a  lie ;"  but  that  he  was  not  able  to 
ascertain  the  several  shares.  The  intelligence  which  Dr. 
Warburton  could  not  afford  me,  I  obtained  from  Mr. 
Langton,  to  whom  Mr.  Spence  had  imparted  it. 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchased  this  assistance  was 
three  hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fenton,  and  five  hundred  to 
Broome,  with  as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends, 
which  amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  The  payment 
made  to  Fenton  I  know  not  but  by  hearsay ;  Broome's  is 
very  distinctly  told  by  Pope,  in  the  notes  to  the  Dunciad. 
It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope's  own  estimate, 
Broome  wafi  unkindly  treated.  If  four  books  could  merit 
three  buttdred  pounds^  eight,  and  nil  the  notes»  e((uivalent, 
at  least,  to  four«  liad  certainly  a  tight  to  more  than  six. 

BroomD  ^||||ilfl|Mta|pdL'fed   himself  m  injurod,  and 
ther^  ^r      ^^^^^^fln;  niorit  than  coldness  between  him 
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and  his  employer.  He  always  spoke  of  Pope  as  too  much 
a  lover  of  money ;  and  Pope  pursued  him  with  avowed 
hostility ;  for  he  not  only  named  him  disrespectfully  in  the 
Dunciad,  but  quoted  him  more  than  once  in  the  Bathos, 
as  a  proficient  in  the  Art  of  Sinking ;  and  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  distinguished  for  the 
profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  *'  the  parrots  who  re^ 
peat  another's  words  in  such  a  hoarse  odd  tone  as  makes 
them  seem  their  own."  I  have  been  told  that  they  were 
afterwards  reconciled;  but  I  am  afraid  their  peace  was 
without  friendship. 

He  afterwards  published  a  Miscellany  of  Poems,  which 
is  inserted,  with  corrections,  in  the  late  compilation. 

He  never  rose  to  a  very  high  dignity  in  the  church.  He 
was  some  time  rector  of  Sturston,  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
married  a  wealthy  widow ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  king 
visited  Cambridge,  1728,  became  doctor  of  laws.  He 
was,  in  August,  1728,  presented  by  the  crown  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Pulham,  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  with  Oakley 
Magna,  in  Suffolk,  given  him  by  the  lord  Cornwallis,  to 
whom  he  was  chaplain,  and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye, 
in  Suffolk;  he  then  resigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the 
other  two. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical,  and 
amused  himself  with  translating  Odes  of  Anacreon,  which 
he  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  under  the 
name  of  Chester. 

He  died  at  Bath,  November  16, 1745,  and  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  church. 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  a  gxeat 
poet,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  he  was  an  excellent 
versifier ;  his  lines  are  smooth  and  sonorous,  and  his  dic- 
tion is  select  and  elegant.  His  rhymes  are  sometimes 
unsuitable ;  in  his  Melancholy,  he  makes  breath  rhyme  to 
birlh  in  one  place,  and  to  earth  in  another.  Those  faults 
occur  but  seldom  ;  and  he  had  such  power  of  words  and 
numbers  as  fitted  him  for  translation ;  but,  in  his  origiaui 
works,  recollection  seems  to  have  been  his  business  more 
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than  inyeotion.  His  imitations  are  so  apparent,  that  it  is 
part  of  his  reader*8  employment  to  recall  the  verses  of 
some  former  poet.  Sometimes  he  copies  the  most  popular 
writers,  for  he  seems  scarcely  to  endeavour  at  conceal- 
ment; and  sometimes  he  picks  up  fragments  in  obscure 
comers.     His  lines  to  Fenton, 

Serene^  the  sting  of  pain  thy  thoughts  b^uile. 
And  make  afflictions  objects  of  a  smile, 

brought  to  my  mind  some  lines  on  the  death  of  queen 
Mary,  written  by  Barnes,  of  whom  I  should  not  have  ex- 
pected to  find  an  imitator ; 

But  thou,  O  muse !  whose  sweet  nepenthean  tongue 
Can  charm  the  pangs  of  death  with  deathless  song, 
Capst  stinging  plagues  with  easy  thoughts  beguile. 
Make  pains  and  tortures  objects  of  a  smile. 

To  detect  his  imitations  were  tedious  and  useless.  What 
he  takes  he  seldom  makes  worse;  and  he  cannot  be  justly 
thought  a  mean  man,  whom  Pope  chose  for  an  associate, 
and  whose  cooperation  was  considered  by  Pope's  enemies 
as  so  important,  that  he  was  attacked  by  Henley  with  this 
ludicrous  distich : 

Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer ;  but  they  say 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way  4. 

4  Henley's  joke  was  borrowed.    In  a  copy  of  verses,  entitled  the  Time  PoeU, 
preserved  in  a  miscellany  called  Choice  Drollery,  1656.  are  these  lines: 

Sent  by  Den  Jonson,  as  some  authors  say,  * 

Broom  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way.    J.  B. 
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Alkxander  Popb  was  born  in  Lolidon,  May  22»  1688, 
of  parents  whose  rank  or  station  was  never  ascertained : 
we  are  informed  that  they  were  of ''  gentle  blood  ;*'  that  his 
father. was  of  a  family  of  which  the  earl  of  Downe  was  the 
head ;  and  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Turner,  esquire,  of  York,,  who  had,  likewise,  three  sons, 
one  of  whom  had  the  honour  of  being  killed,  and  the  other 
of  dying,  in  the  service  of  Charles  the  first ;  the  third  was 
made  a  general  oflScer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the  sister  in- 
herited what  sequestrations  and  forfeitures  had  left  in  the 
family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope ;  who  is  more  willing, 
as  I  have  heard  observed,  to  show  what  his  father  was  not, 
than  what  he  was.  It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by 
trade;  but  whether  in  a  shop  or  on  the  exchange  was  never 
discovered  till  Mr.  Tyers  told,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs. 
Backet,  that  he  was  a  linendraper  in  the  Strand.  Both 
parents  were  papists. 

Pope  was,  from  his  birth,  of  a  constitution  tender  and 
delicate ;  but  is  said  to  have  shown  remarkable  gentleness 
and  sweetness  of  disposition.  The  weakness  of  his  body 
continued  through  his  life';  but  the  mildness  of  his  mind, 
perhaps,  ended  with  his  childhood*.  His  voice,  when 
he  was  young,  was  so  pleasing,  that  he  was  called,  in 
fondness,  "  the  little  nightingale." 

r  This  weakness  was  so  great  thai  he  constantly  wore  sUys,  as  I  have  been 
assured  by  a  waterman  at  Twickenham,  who,  in  lifting  him  into  his  boat,  had 
often  felt  them.  His  method  of  taking  the  air  on  the  water  was  to  have  a 
sedan  chair  in  the  boat,  in  which  he  sat  with  the  glasses  down.     H. 

*  This  opinion  is  warmly  controverted  by  Roscoe,  in  his  Life  of  Pope ;  aiiti, 
perhaps,  with  justice;  for,  to  adopt  the  words,  of  D*Israel),  "Pope's  liteiary 
warfare  was  really  the  wars  of  his  poetical  ambition  more,  perhaps,  than  of  thti 
petulance  and  strong  irritability  of  his  temper."  See  also  sir  Walter  ScoU* 
Swift,  i.  316.     Ed. 
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Being  not  sent  early  to  school,  he  was  taught  to  read  by 
an  aunt ;  and  when  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  be- 
came a  lover  of  books.  He  first  learned  to  write  by  imi- 
tating printed  books ;  a  species  of  penmanship  in  which 
he  retained  great  excellence  through  his  whole  life,  though 
his  ordinary  hand  was  not  elegant  ^ 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed  in  Hampshire, 
under  Taverner  *^,  a  Romish  priest,  who,  by  a  method  very 
rarely  practised,  taught  him  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudi- 
ments together.  He  was  now  first  regularly  initiated  in 
poetry  by  the  perusal  of  Ogilby's  Homer,  and  Sandys's 
Ovid.  Ogilby's  assistance  he  never  repaid  with  any 
praise ;  but  of  Sandys  he  declared,  in  his  notes  to  the 
Iliad,  that  English  poetry  owed  much  of  its  present  beauty 
to  his  translations.  Sandys  very  rarely  attempted  ori- 
ginal composition. 

From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under  whom  his  proficiency 
was  considerable,  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Twyford, 
near  Winchester,  and  again  to  another  school  about  Hyde- 
park  Corner ;  from  which  he  used  sometimes  to  stroll  to 
the  playhouse :  and  was  so  delighted  with  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions, that  he  formed  a  kind  of  play  from  Ogilby*s 
Iliad,  with  some  verses  of  his  own  intermixed,  which  he 
persuaded  his  schoolfellows  to  act,  with  the  addition  of 
his  master's  gardener,  who  personated  Ajax. 

At  the  two  last  schools  he  used  to  represent  himself  as 
having  lost  part  of  what  Taverner  had  taught  him ;  and 
on  his  m^ter  at  Twyford  he  had  already  exercised  his 
poetry  in  a  lampoon.  Yet  under  those  masters  he  trans- 
lated more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  Metamorphoses.  If 
he  kept  the  same  proportion  in  his  other  exercises,  it  can- 
not be  thought  that  his  loss  was  great. 

He  tells  of  himself,  in  his  poems,  that,  "  he  lisp'd  in 

^  This  is  incorrect ;  his  ordinary  hand  was  certainly  neat  and  eleganL  I 
have  some  of  it  now  before  me.     M. 

■  Pope*8  first  instnicter  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Spence  under  the  name 
of  Banister,  and  described  as  the  family  pnest.  Spence's  Anecd.  259.  283. 
Singer's  edit.     Roscoe's  Pope,  i.  11.    £o. 
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uumbers ;"  and  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  remember 
the  time  when  he  began  to  make  verses.  In  the  style  of 
fiction  it  might  have  been  said  of  him  as  of  Pindar,  that 
when  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  **  the  bees  swarmed  about  his 
mouth." 

About  the  time  of  the  revolution,  his  father,  who  was 
undoubtedly  disappointed  by  the  sudden  blast  of  Popish 
prosperity,  quitted  his  trade,  and  retired  to  Binfield,  in 
Windsor  forest,  with  about  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  for 
which,  being  conscientiously  determined  not  to  entrust  it  to 
the  government,  he  found  no  better  use  than  that  of  lock- 
ing it  up  in  a  chest,  and  taking  from  it  what  his  expenses 
required ;  and  his  life  was  long  enough  to  consume  a  great 
part  of  it,  before  his  son  came  to  the  inheritance. 

To  Binfield  Pope  was  called  by  his  father,  when  he  was 
about  twelve  years  old;  and  there  he  had,  for  a  few 
months,  the  assistance  of  one  Deane,  another  priest,  of 
whom  he  learned  only  to  construe  a  little  of  Tally's 
Offices.  How  Mr,  Deane  could  spend,  with  a  boy  who 
had  translated  so  much  of  Ovid,  some  months  over  a  small 
part  of  Tally's  Offices,  it  is  now  vain  to  inquire. 

Of  a  youth  so  successfully  employed,  andxso  conspicuously 
improved,  a  minute  account  must  be  naturally  desired : 
but  curiosity  must  be  contented  with  confused,  imperfect, 
and,  sometimes,  improbable  intelligence.  Pope,  finding 
little  advantage  from  external  help,  resolved,  thencefor- 
ward, to  direct  himself,  and  at  twelve  formed  a  plan  of 
study,  which  he  completed  with  little  other  incitement 
than  the  desire  of  excellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpose  was  to  be  a  poet, 
with  which  his  father  accidentally  concurred,  by  proposing 
subjects,  and  obliging  him  to  correct  his  performances  by 
many  revisals ;  after  which  the  old  gentleman,  when  he 
was  satisfied,  would  say,  **  these  are  good  rhymes." 

In  his  perusal  of  the  English  poets  he  soon  distinguished 
the  versification  of  Dryden,  which  he  considered  as  the 
model  to  be  studied,  and  was  impressed  with  such  vetie^ 
ration  for  his  instructer,  that  he  persuaded  some  friends  to 
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take  him  to  the  coffee-house  which  Dryden  frequented, 
and  pleased  himself  with  having  seen  him. 

Dryden  died  May  1,  1701,  some  days  before  Pope  was 
twelve';  so  early  must  he,  therefore,  have  felt  the  power 
of  harmony,  and  the  zeal  of  genius.  Who  does  not  wish 
that  Dryden  could  have^known  the  value  of  the  homage 
that  was  paid  him,  and  foreseen  the  greatness  of  his  young 
admirer  ? 

The  earliest  of  Pope's  productions  is  his  Ode  on  Soli- 
tude, written  before  he  was  twelve,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  more  than  other  forward  boys  have  attained,  and 
which  is  not  equal  to  Cowley's  performances  at  the  same 


His  time  was  now  wholly  spent  in  reading  and  writing. 
As  he  read  the  classicks,  he  amused  himself  with  trans- 
lating them ;  and,  at  fourteen,  made  a  version  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Thebais,  which,  with  some  revision,  he  after- 
wards published.  He  must  have  been,  at  this  time,  if  he 
had  no  help,  a  considerable  proficient  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been  not  long 
published,  and  were  much  in  the  hands  of  poetical  readers, 
he  was  tempted  to  try  his  own  skill  in  giving  Chaucer  a 
more  fashionable  appearance,  and  put  January  and  May, 
and  the  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  into  modern  Eng- 
lish.  He  translated,  likewise,  the  epistle  of  Sappho  to 
Phaon,  from  Ovid,  to  complete  the  version  which  was  be- 
fore imperfect ;  and  wrote  some  other  small  pieces,  which 
he  afterwards  printed. 

He  sometimes  imitated  the  English  poets,  and  professed 
to  have  written  at  fourteen,  his  poem  upon  Silence,  after 
Rochester's  Nothing.  He  had  now  formed  his  versifica- 
tion, and  in  the  smoothness  of  his  numbers  surpassed  the 
original :  but  this  is  a  small  part  of  his  praise ;  he  dis- 
covers such  acquaintance  both  with  human  life  and  pub- 
lick  affairs,  as  is  not  easily  conceived  to  have  been  attain- 
able by  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  Windsor  forest. 

Next  year  he  was  desirous  of  opening  to  himself  new 

»  Diyden  died  May  1,  1700,  a  year  earlier  than  Johnson  supposed.     M. 
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sources  of  knowledge,  b;  making  himself  acquainted  with 
modern  languages ;  and  removed,  for  a  time,  to  London, 
that  he  might  study  French  and  Italian,  which,  as  he  de- 
sired nothing  more  than  to  read  them,  were,  by  diligent 
application,  soon  despatched.  Of  Italian  learning  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  made  much  use  in  his  subsequent 
studies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted  himself 
with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all  styles,  and  many  sub* 
jects.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  an  epick  poem, 
with  panegyricks  on  all  the  princes  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he 
confesses,  **  thought  himself  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
was."  Self-confidence  is  the  first  requisite  to  great  un- 
dertakings. He,  indeed,  who  forms  his  opinion  of  himself 
in  solitude,  without  knowing  the  powers  of  other  men,  is 
very  liable  to  errour;  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to 
rate  himself  at  his  real  value. 

Most  of  his  puerile  productions  were,  by  his  maturer 
judgment,  afterwards  destroyed;  Alcander,  the  epick  poem, 
was  burnt  by  the  persuasion  of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy 
was  founded  on  the  legend  of  St.  Genevieve.  Of  the 
comedy  there  is  no  account. 

Concerning  his  studies  it  is  related,  that  he  translated 
TuUy  on  Old  Age ;  and  that,  besides  his  books  of  poetry 
and  criticism,  he  read  Temple's  Essays  and  Locke  on 
Human  Understanding.  His  reading,  though  his  favourite 
authors  are  not  known,  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently 
extensive  and  multifarious ;  for  his  early  pieces  show,  with 
sufficient  evidence,  his  knowledge  of  books. 

He  that  is  pleased  with  himself  easily  imagines  that  he 
shall  please  others.  Sir  William  Trumbull,  who  had  been 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  secretary  of  state,  when 
he  retired  from  business,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Binfield.  Pope,  not  yet  sixteen,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  statesman  of  sixty,  and  so  distinguished  him- 
self, that  their  interviews  ended  in  friendship  and  corre- 
spondence. Pope  was,  through  his  whole  life,  ambitious  of 
splendid   acquaintance;    and  he   seems   to  have  wanted 
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neither  diligence  nor  success  in  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
great ;  for,  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  world,  and  bis 
entrance  was  very  early,  he  was  admitted  to  familiarity 
with  those  whose  rank  or  station  made  them  most  con- 
spicuous. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an  author, 
may  be  properly  computed.  He  now  wrote  his  Pastorals, 
which  were  shown  to  the  poets  and  criticks  of  that  time ; 
as  they  well  deserved,  they  were  read  with  admiration, 
and  many  praises  were  bestowed  upon  them  and  upon 
the  preface,  which  is  both  elegant  and  learned  in  a  high 
degree:  they  were,  however,  not  published  till  five  years 
afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  are  distinguished  among  the 
English  poets  by  the  early  exertion  of  their  powers ;  but 
the  works  of  Cowley  alone  were  published  in  his  childhood, 
and,  therefore,  of  him  only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile 
performances  received  no  improvement  from  his  maturer 
studies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with  Wycherley,  a 
man  who  seems  to  have  had  among  his  contemporaries  his 
full  share  of  reputation,  to  have  been  esteemed  without 
virtue,  and  caressed  without  good-humour.  Pope  was 
proud  of  his  notice ;  Wycherley  wrote  verses  in  his  praise, 
which  he  was  charged  by  Dennis  with  writing  to  himself, 
and  they  agreed  for  awhile  to  flatter  one  another.  It  is 
pleasant  to  remark  how  soon  Pope  learned  the  cant  of  an 
author,  and  began  to  treat  criticks  with  contempt,  though 
he  had  yet  suffered  nothing  from  them. 

But  the  fondness  of  Wycherley  was  too  violent  to  last. 
His  esteem  of  Pope  was  such,  that  he  submitted  some 
poems  to  his  revision ;  and  when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of 
such  confidence,  was  sufficiently  bold  in  his  criticisms,  and 
liberal  in  his  alterations,  the  old  scribbler  was  angry  to  see 
his  pages  defaced,  and  felt  more  pain  from  the  detection 
than  content  from  the  amendment  of  liis  faults.  They 
parted ;  but  Pope  always  considered  him  with  kindness, 
and  visited  him  a  little  time  before  he  died.' 
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Another  of  his  early  correspondents  was  Mr.  Cromwell, 
of  whom  I  have  learned  nothing  particular,  but  that  he 
used  to  ride  a  hunting  in  a  tie-wig.  He  was  fond,  and 
perhaps  vain,  of  amusing  himself  with  poetry  and  criticism ; 
and  sometimes  sent  his  performances  to  Pope,  who  did  not 
forbear  such  remarks  as  were  now  and  then  unwelcome. 
Pope,  in  his  turn,  put  the  juvenile  version  of  Statins  into 
his  hands  for  correction. 

Their  correspondence  afforded  the  pnblick  its  first  know 
ledge  of  Pope's  epistolary  powers;  for  his  letters  were 
given  by  Cromwell  to  one  Mrs.  Thomas ;  and*  she,  many 
years  afterwards,  sold  them  to  Curll,  who  inserted  them  in 
a  volume  of  his  miscellanies. 

Walsh,  a  name  yet  preserved  amoifg  the  minor  poets, 
was  one  of  his  first  encouragers.  His  regard  was  gained 
by  the  Pastorals,  and  from  him  Pope  received  the  counsel 
by  which  he  seems  to  have  regulated  his  studies.  Walsh 
advised  him  to  correctness,  which,  as  he  told  him,  the 
English  poets  had  hitherto  neglected,  and  which,  therefore, 
was  left  to  him  as  a  basis  of  fame ;  and  being  delighted 
with  rural  poems,  recommended  to  him  to  write  a  pastoral 
comedy,  like  those  which  are  read  so  eagerly  in  Italy ;  a 
design  which  Pope  probably  did  not  approve,  as  he  did  not 
follow  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himself  a  poet ;  and  thinking 
himself  entitled  to  poetical  conversation,  began,  at  seven- 
teen, to  frequent  Will's,  a  coffee-house  on  the  north  side  of 
Russel-street  in  Covent-garden,  where  the  wits  of  that 
time  used  to  assemble,  and  where  Dryden  had,  when  he 
lived,  been  accustomed  to  preside. 

During  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was  indefatigably  dili- 
gent, and  insatiably  curious ;  wanting  health  for  violent, 
and  money  for  expensive  pleasujes,  and  having  excited  in 
himself  very  strong  desires  of  intellectual  eminence,  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  over  his  books ;  but  he  read  only 
to  store  his  mind  with  facts  and  images,  seizing  all  that  his 
authors  presented  with  undistinguishing  voracity,  and  with 
an  appetite  for  knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.    In  a  mind 
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like  his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  at  once  involnn- 
tarily  improving.  Judgment  is  forced  upon  us  by  experi* 
ence.  He  that  reads  many  books  must  compare  one  opinion 
or  one  style  with  another ;  and,  when  he  compares,  must 
necessarily  distinguish,  reject,  and  prefer.  But  the  ac- 
count given  by  himself  of  hi§  studies  was,  that  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  he  read  only  for  amusement,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-seven  for  improvement  and  instruction ;  that  in  the 
first  part  of  this  time  he  desired  only  to  know,  and  in  the 
second  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Pastorals,  which  had  been,  for  some  time,  handed 
about  among  poets  and  criticks,  were  at  last  printed,  1709, 
in  Tonson*s  Miscellany,  in  a  volume  which  began  with  the 
Pastorals  of  PhilipS,  and  ended  with  those  of  Pope. 

The  same  year  was  written  the  Essay  on  Criticism ;  a 
work  which  displays  such  extent  of  comprehension,  such 
nicety  of  distinction,  such  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and 
such  knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modem  learning,  as 
are  not  often  attained  by  the  maturest  age  and  longest  ex- 
perience. It  was  published  about  two  years  afterwards ; 
and,  being  praised  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator  '  with  suf- 
ficient liberality,  met  with  so  much  favour  as  enraged 
Dennis,  V  who,"  he  says,  *'  found  himself  attacked,  without 
any  manner  of  provocation  on  his  side,  and  attacked  in  his 
person,  instead  of  his  writings,  by  one  who  was  wholly  a 
stranger  to  him,  at  a  time  when  all  the  worid  knew  he  was 
persecuted  by  fortune ;  and  not  only  saw  that  this  was  at- 
tempted in  a  clandestine  manner,  with  the  utmost  false- 
hood and  calumny,  but  found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a 
little  affected  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his  mouth  at 
the  same  time  but  truth,  candour,  friendship,  good-nature, 
humanity,  and  magnanimity.** 

How  the  attack  was  clandestine  is  not  easily  perceived, 
nor  how  his  person  is  depreciated ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
known  something  of  Pope*s  character,  in  whom  may  be 


y  No.  253.    But,  according  to  Dr.  WarU>n»  Pope  was  displeased  at  one  pas- 
sage, in  which  Addison  censures  the  admission  of  **  some  strokes  of  iU-nature.*' 
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discovered  an  appetite  to  talk  too  frequentlj  of  his  own 
virtues. 

The  pamphlet  is  such  as  rage  might  be  expected  to 
dictate.  He  supposes  himself  to  be  asked  two  questions; 
whether  the  essay  will  succeed^  and  who  or  what  is  the 
author. 

Its  success  he  admits  to  be  secured  by  the  false  opiaMHM 
then  prevalent :  the  author  he  concludes  to  be  ''  yonag 
and  raw.** 

*'  First,  because  he  discovers  a  sufficiency  beyond  his 
little  ability,  and  hath  rashly  undertaken  a  task  infinitely 
above  his  force.  Secondly,  while  this  little  author  struts, 
and  affects  the  dictatorian  air,  he  plainly  shows,  that  at 
the  same  time  he  is  under  the  rod ;  and,  while  he  pretends 
to  give  laws  to  others,  is  a  pedantick  slave  to  authority  and 
opinion.  Thirdly,  he  hath,  like  schoolboys,  borrowed  both 
from  living  and  dead.  Fourthly,  he  knows  not  his  own 
mind,  and  frequently  contradicts  himself.  Fifthly,  he  is 
almost  perpetually  in  the  wrong." 

All  these  positions  he  attempts  to  prove  by  quof  aticms 
and  remarks ;  but  his  desire  to  do  mischief  is  greater  than 
his  power.  He  has,  however,  justly  criticised  spme  pas- 
sages :  in  these  lines. 

There  are  whom  heav'n  has  bless'd  with  store  of  wit^ 

Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it ; 

For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  strife- 
it  is  apparent,  that  wit  has  two  meanings ;  and  that  what 
is  wanted,  though  called  wit,  is,  truly,  judgment.  So  far 
Dennis  is  undoubtedly  right ;  but,  not  content  with  argu- 
ment, he  will  have  a  litfTe  mirth,  and  triumphs  over  the 
first  couplet  in  terms  too  elegant  to  be  forgotten.  *'  By 
the  way,  what  rare  numbers  are  here !  Would  not  one 
swenKi  that  this  youngster  had  espoused  some  antiquated 
muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce  on  account  of  impo- 
tence from  some  superannuated  sinner ;  and,  having  been 
p — xed  by  her  former  spouse,  has  got  the  gout,  in  her  de- 
crepit age,  which  makes  her  hobble  so  damnably  ?"    This 
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the  jmoB  who  would  lelbnn  a  i 
barity. 

In  another  place  Pope  himsftf  aHowcd,  Aat  Dennia  had 
detected  one  of  those  blunders,  whkh  aie  caBed  ^  balaJ' 
The  first  edition  had  this  line: 

What  IS  this  wit — 

Where  wmted,  seom'd  ;  and  enried,  where  aeqmr'd? 

"  How,"  sajs  the  critick,  **  can  wit  be  scorned  where  It  is 
not  ?  Is  not  this  a  figure  fireqnentlj  enqpiofed  in  liJhonijn 
land!  The  peison  that  wants  this  wit  wmj^  iwieed,  he 
scorned,  bat  the  se<Nm  shows  the  honoor  which  the  ca»- 
teoBUMT  has  for  wit."  Of  this  leaa^  Fope  Mide  the  pen- 
per  ase,  b j  correcting  the  passage. 

I  hare  preserred,  I  think,  all  that  is  reaBonaMe  in  Den* 
nii^s  criticisai ;  it  remains,  thaljnstice  be  dene  to  hiadefi^ 
cacy.  '*  For  Us  acqaaintance,"  says  Dnans^  ^  ha  nanKs 
Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  by  no  aMans  the  qaaiifiEratbn  whiak 
this  author  reckons  absohitely  aeeejisaiy  to  a  eriddk,.  k 
being  rery  certain  that  he  wasy  like  this  easier,  a  ¥ay 
poet ;  he  hired  to  be  weQ  dressed ;  aad  I  le- 
a  little  yoang  gendesan,  whon  Mr.  Waisk 
to  take  into  his  company,  as  a  doable  finl  to  his 
and  oqiacity.  Inqjoire,  between  Sornitnghill  and  Ooking^ 
ham,  for  a  young,  short,  sqaab  gendeman,.  the  rery  bow  <»f 
the  god  of  lore,  and  tell  me^  whether  he  be  a  proper  au- 
thor to  amke  posonal  reflectbns?  He  may  extol  the  an- 
cients, bat  he  has  rewon  to  tkmk  Ae  gods  thnt  he  was 
bom  a  modem ;  for  hod  he  been  bora  of  Grecian  parents> 
and  his  &ther,  conBe<iaently,  had,  by  law,  had  the  absolnta 
dispcaal  of  hiai,  his  lile  had  been  no  longer  than  that  of 
one  of  his  poems,  the  fife  of  half  a  day.  Let  the  person 
ef  a  gentleman  of  his  ports  be  ne^er  so  contemptible,  his 
inward  amn  is  ten  times  more  ridicaloos ;  it  being  iaapan-^ 
sihie  that  his  outward  form,  though  it  be  that  of  a  down* 
right  monkey,  shoold  diffi^  so  mnch  firom  hnBun  shape,  an 
his  ondiinkii^,  innnaterml  part  does  from  hmnan  mider^ 
ThiB  began  the  hostaity  between  Jhipe  and 
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Dennis,  which,  though  it  was  suspended  for  a  short  time, 
never  was  appeased.  Pope  seems,  at  first,  to  have  at- 
tacked him  wantonly;  but,  though  he  always  professed  to 
despise  him,  he  discovers,  by  mentioning  him  very  often» 
that  he  felt  his  force  or  his  venom. 

Of  this  essay  Pope  declared,  that  he  did  not  expect 
the  sale  to  be  quick,  because  **  not  one  gentleman  in 
sixty,  even  of  liberal  education,  could  understand  it." 
The  gentlemen,  and  the  education  of  that  time,  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  lower  character  than  they  are  of  this.  He 
mentioned  a  thousand  copies  as  a  numerous  impression. 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  censurer :  the  zealous  papists 
thought  the  monks  treated  with  too  much  contempt,  and 
Erasmus  too  studiously  praised ;  but  to  these  objections  he 
had  not  much  regard. 

The  essay  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Hamil« 
ton,  author  of  the  Comte  de  tirammont,  whose  version  was 
never  printed,  by  Robotham,  secretary  to  the  king  for 
Hanover,  and  by  Resnel;  and  commented  by  Dr.Warbur* 
ton,  who  has  discovered  in  it  such  order  and  connexion  aa 
was  not  perceived  by  Addison,  nor,  as  is  saicU  intended  by 
the  author. 

Almost  every  poem,  consisting  of  precepts,  is  so  far  ar^^ 
bitrary  and  immethodical,  that  many  of  the  paragraphs  may 
change  places  with  no  apparent  inconvenience :  for  of  two 
or  more  positions,  depending  upon  some  remote  and  gene* 
ral  principle,  there  is  seldom  any  cogent  reason  why  one 
should  precede  the  other.  But  for  the'order  in  which  they 
stand,  whatever  it  be,  a  little  ingenuity  may  easily  give  a 
reason.  "  It  is  possible,"  says  Hooker,  *'  that,  by  long  cir^ 
cumduction,  from  any  one  truth  all  truth  may  be  inferred." 
Of  all  homogeneous  truths,  at  least  of  all  truths  respecting 
the  same  general  end,  in  whatever  series  they  may  be  pro- 
duced, a  concatenation  by  intermediate  ideas  may  be 
formed,  such  as,  when  it  is  once  shown,  shall  appear  natu- 
ral ;  but  if  this  order  be  reversed,  another  mode  of  con- 
nexion  equally  specious  maybe  found  or  made.  Aristotle  m 
praised  for  naming  fortitude  first  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  as 

r2 
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that  withont  which  no  other  virtue  can  steadily  be  prac- 
tised; but  he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  placed 
prudence  and  justice  before  it ;  since  without  prudence, 
fortitude  is  mad ;  without  justice,  it  is  mischievous. 

As  the  end  of  method  is  perspicuity,  that  series  is  suffi- 
ciently regular  that  avoids  obscurity;  and  where  there  is 
no  obscurity,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  method. 

In  the  Spectator  was  published  the  Messiah,  which  he 
first  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  Steele,  and  corrected  in 
compliance  with  his  criticisms. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  from  his  letters,  that  the  verses 
on  the  Unfortunate  Lady  were  written  about  the  time 
when  his  Essay  was  published.  The  lady's  name  and  ad- 
ventures I  have  sought  with  fruitless  inquiry*. 

I  can,  therefore,  tell  no  more  than  I  have  learned  from 
Mr.  Ruff head«  who  writes  with  the  confidence  of  one  who 
could  trust  his  information.  She  was  a  woman  of  eminent 
rank  and  large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who,  having- 
given  her  a  proper  education,  expected,  like  other  guar- 
dians, that  she  should  make,  at  least,  an  equal  match ;  and 
such  he  proposed  to  her,  but  found  it  rejected  in  favour  of 
a  young  gentleman  of  inferiour  condition. 

Having  discovered  the  correspondence  between  the  two 
lovers,  and  finding  the  young  lady  determined  to  abide  by 
her  own  choice,  he  supposed  that  separation  might  do  what 
can  rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  sent  her  into  a  fo- 
reign country,  where  she  was  obliged  to  converse  only  with 
those  from  whom  her  uncle  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ;  but  his  letters 
were  intercepted  and  carried  to  her  guardian,  who  directed 
her  to  be  watched  with  still  greater  vigilance,  till  of  this 
restraint  she  grew  so  impatient,  that  she  bribed  a  woman 
servant  to  procure  her  a  sword,  which  she  directed  to  her 
heart. 

From  this  account,  g^ven  with  evident  intention  to  raise 
the  lady's  character,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  had  any 

«  See  GenL  Mag.  vol.  li.  p.  314.    N.    See  the  subject  very  tally  discussed 
in  BMcoe's  lAk  of  Pope,  i.  86,  and  following  pages. 
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claim  to  praise,  nor  much  to  compassion.  She  seems  16 
have  been  impatient^  violent,  and  nngovemable.  Her 
ancle*s  power  could  not  hare  lasted  long;  the  hour  of 
liberty  and  choice  would  have  come  in  time.  But  her  de- 
sires were  too  hot  for  delay,  and  she  liked  self-murder 
better  than  suspense. 

Nor  is  it  discovered  that  the  uncle,  whoever  he  was,  is 
with  much  justice  delivered  to  posterity  as  '*  a  false  guar- 
dian ;*'  he  seems  to  have  done  only  that  for  which  a  guardian 
is  appointed :  he  endeavoured  to  direct  his  niece  till  she 
should  be  able  to  direct  herself.  Poetry  has  not  often 
been  worse  employed  than  in  dignifying  the  amorous  fury 
of  a  raving  girl. 

Not  long  after,  he  wrote  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  most 
airy,  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  most  delightful  of  all  his 
compositions,  occasioned  by  a  frolick  of  gallantry,  rather 
too  familiar,  in  which  lord  Petre  cut  off  a  lock  of  Mrs. 
Arabella  Fermor^s  hair.  This,  whether  stealth  or  violence, 
was  so  much  resented,  that  the  commerce  of  the  two  famir 
lies,  before  very  friendly,  was  interrupted.  Mr.  Caryl,  a 
gentleman  who,  being  secretary  to  king  James's  queen, 
had  followed  his  mistress  into  France,  and  who,  being  the 
author  of  Sir  Solomon  Single,  a  comedy,  and  some  transla- 
tions, was  entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  wit,  solicited  Pope  to 
endeavour  a  reconciliation  by  a  ludicrous  poem»  which 
might  bring  both  the  parties  to  a  better  temper.  In  com- 
pliance with  Caryl's  request,  though  bis  name  was  for  a 
long  time  marked  only  by  the  first  and  last  letters,  C — 1,  a 
poem  of  two  cantos  was  written,  1711,  as  is  said,  in  a  fort- 
night, and  sent  to  the  offended  lady,  who  liked  it  well 
enough  to  show  it;  and,  with  the  usual'  process  of  literary 
transactions,  the  author,  dreading  a  surreptitious  edition, 
was  forced  to  publish  it. 

The  event  is  said  to  have  been  such  as  was  desired,  the 
pacification  and  diversion  of  all  to  whom  it  related,  except 
sir  George  Bruwn,  who  complmned,  with  some  bitterness, 
that,  in  the  character  of  sir  Plume,  he  was  made  to  talk 
nonsense.    Whether  all  this  be  true  I  have  some  doubt ; 
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for  at  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who 
presided  in  an  English  convent,  mentioned  Pope's  work 
with  very  little  gratitude,  rather  as  an  insult  than  an  ho- 
nour; and  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  inherited  the  (pi- 
nion of  her  family. 

At  its  first  appearance  it  was  termed,  by  Addison,  **  me- 
rum  sal/'  Pope,  however,  saw  that  it  was  capable  of  im- 
provement ;  and,  having  luckily  contrived  to  borrow  his 
machinery  from  the  Rosicrucians,  imparted  the  scheme 
with  which  his  head  was  teeming  to  Addison,  who  told  him 
that  his  work,  as  it  stood,  was  ''  a  delicious  little  thing,*' 
and  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  retouch  it. 

This  has  been  too  hastily  considered  as  an  instance  of 
Addison's  jealousy ;  for,  as  he  could  not  guess  the  con- 
duct of  the  new  design,  or  the  possibilities  of  pleasure 
comprised  in  a  fiction,  of  which  there  had  been  no  exam- 
ples, he  might  very  reasonably  and  kindly  persua4e  the 
author  to  acquiesce  in  his  own  prosperity,  and  forbear  an 
attempt  which  he  considered  as  an  unnecessary  hazard. 

Addison's  counsel  was  happily  rejected.  Pope  foresaw 
the  future  efflorescence  of  imagery  then  budding  in  his 
mind,  and  resolved  to  spare  no  art,  or  industry  of  cul- 
tivation. The  soft  luxuriance  of  his  fancy  was  already 
shooting,  and  all  the  gay  varieties  of  diction  were  ready 
at  his  hand  to  colour  and  embellish  it  ' 

His  attempt  was  justified  by  its  success.  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock  stands  forward,  in  the  classes  of  literature,  as 
the  most  exquisite  example  of  ludicrous  poetry.  Berkeley 
congratulated  him  upon  the  display  of  powers  more  truly 
poetical  than  he  had  shown  before ;  with  elegance  of  de- 
scription and  justness  of  precepts,  he  had  now  exhibited 
boundless  fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  considered  the  intermixture  of  the  machinery 
with  the  action  as  his  most  successful  exertion  of  poetical 
art.  He,  indeed,  could  never  afterwards  produce  any 
thing  of  such  unexampled  excellence.  Those  perform- 
ances, which  strike  with  wonder,  are  combinations  of  skilful 
genius  with  happy  easualty ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
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felicity,  like  the  diicoyery  of  a  new  race  of  preternatural 
agents,  should  happen  twice  to  the  same  man. 

Of  this  poem,  the  author  was,  I  think,  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  praise  for  a  long  time  without  disturbance.  Many 
years  afterwards  Dennis  published  some  remarks  upon  it, 
with  Tery  little  force,  and  with  no  effect ;  for  the  opinion 
of  the  publick  was  already  settled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at 
the  mercy  of  criticism. 

About  this  time  he  published  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
which,  as  he  tells  Steele  in  their  correspondence,  he  had 
written  two  years  before;  that  is,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-two  years  old,  an  early  time  of  life  for  so  much 
learning  and  so  much  observation  as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  published  some  re^ 
marks,  of  which  the  most  reasonable  is,  that  some  of  the 
lines  represent  motion,  as  exhibited  by  sculpture*. 

Of  the  epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  I  do  not  know 
the  date.  His  first  inclination  to  attempt  a  composition 
of  that  tender  kind  arose,  as  Mr.  Savage  tM  me,  from 
Jm  perusal  of  Prior's  Nutbrown  Maid.  How  much  he 
has  surpassed  Prior's  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention, 
when,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  with  justice,  that  he  has  ex- 
celled every  composition  of  the  same  kind.  The  mixture 
of  religious  hope  and  resignation  gives  an  elevation  and 
dignity  to  disappointed  love,  which  images  merely  natural 
cannot  bestow.  The  gloom  of  a  convent  strikes  the  ima- 
gination with  far  greater  force  than  the  solitude  of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his  favourite  in  his 
latter  years,  though  I  never  heard  upon  what  principle  he 
alighted  it^ 

*  What  eye  of  taste  ever  beheld  the  dancing  fawn  or  the  immortal  Canova's 
dancing  girl,  and  doubted  of  this  power  ?  Pindar  long  ago  assigned  this  to 
sculpture,  and  was  never  censured  for  his  poetic  boldness : 

Tiwri  9  dfioia  rlXcvOot 

^spov.  Olym.  vii.  95.    £o. 

^  Pope  never  felt  with  Eloisa,  and,  therefore,  slighted  his  own^ffected  ef- 
fusions. He  had  little  intense  feeling  himself,  and  all  the  passionate  parts  of 
the  epiatle  are  maaifestly  borrowed  firom  Eloisa's  own  Latin  letters.    £o. 
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In  the  Qext  year,  1713,  he  published  Windsor  Forest ; 
of  which,  pari  was,  as  he  relates,  written  at  sixteen,  about 
the  same  time  as  his  pastorals ;  and  the  latter  part  was 
added  afterwards :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  peace  confess  their  own 
date.  It  is  dedicated  to  lord  Lansdowne,  who  wais  then 
high  in  reputation  and  influence  among  the  tones ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  gave  great  pain  to 
Addison,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician.  Reports  like 
this  are  often  spread  with  boldness  very  disproportionate 
to  their  evidence.  Why  should  Addison  receive  any  par- 
ticular disturbance  from  the  last  lines  of  Windsor  Forest  ?  | 
If  contrariety  of  opinion  could  poison  a  politician,  he  would  | 
not  live  a  day :  and,  as  a  poet,  he  must  have  felt  Pope's  j 
force  of  genius  much  more  from  many  other  parts  of  his 
works. 

The  pain  that  Addison  might  feel  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  confess ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  so  well  suppressed 
his  discontent,  that  Pope  now  thought  himself  his  fa- 
vourite ;  for  having  been  consulted  in  the  revisal  of  Cato, 
he  introduced  it  by  a  prologue ;  and  when  Dennis  pub- 
Ibhed  his  remarks,  undertook,  not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but 
to  revenge  his  friend,  by  a  Narrative  of  the  Frensy  of 
John  Dennis. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Addison  g^ve  no  en- 
couragement to  this  disingenuous  hostility ;  for,  says  Pope, 
in  a  letter  to  him,  "  indeed  your  opinion,  that  'tis  entirely  to 
be  neglected,  would  be  my  own  in  my  own  case ;  but  I 
felt  more  warmth  here  than  I  did  when  I  first  saw  his 
book  against  myself,  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it  made 
me  heartily  merry.")  Addison  was  not  a  man  on  whom 
such  cant  of  sensibility  could  make  much  impression.  He 
left  the  pamphlet  to  itself,  having  disowned  it  to  Dennis, 
and,  perhaps,  did  not  think  Pope  to  have  deserved  much 
by  his  officiousness^ 

This  year  was  printed  in  the  Guardian  the  ironical  com- 
parison between  the  Pastorals  of  Philips  and  Pope ;  a 
composition  of  artifice,  criticism,  and  literature,  to  which 
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nothing  equal  will  easily  be  fonnd.  The  saperiority  of 
Pope  is  so  ingeniously  dissembled,  and  the  feeble  lines  of 
Philips  so  skilfully  preferred,  that  Steele,  being  deceived, 
was  unwilling  to  print  the  paper,  lest  Pope  should  be  of- 
fended. Addison  immediately  saw  the  writer's  design; 
and,  as  it  seems,  had  malice  enough  to  conceal  his  dis- 
covery, and  to  permit  a  publication  which,  by  making  his 
friend  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an  enemy  to 
Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a  strong  in- 
clination to  unite  the  art  of  painting  with  that  of  poetry, 
and  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was 
near-sighted,  and,  therefore,  not  formed  by  nature  for  a 
painter:  he  tried,  however,  how  far  he  could  advance, 
and  sometimes  persuaded  his  friends  to  sit.  A  picture  of 
Betterton,  supposed  to  be  drawn  by  him,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  lord  Mansfield'' :  if  this  was  taken  from  the  life, 
he  must  have  begun  to  paint  earlier;  for  Betterton  was 
now  dead.  Pope's  ambition  of  this  new  art  produced  some 
encomiastick  verses  to  Jervas,  which  certainly  show  his 
power  as  a  poet ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  they  betray 
ius  ignorance  of  painting. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with  kindness 
and  esteem ;  and  after  his  death  published,  under  his  name^ 
a  version  into  modem  English  of  Chaucer's  prologrues,  and 
one  of  his  tales,  which,  as  was  related  by  Mr.  Harte,  were 
believed  to  have  been  the  performance  of  Pope  himself  by 
Fenton,  who  made  him  a  g^y  offer  of  five  pounds,  if  he 
would  show  them  in  the  hand  of  Betterton. 

The  next  year,  1713,  produced  a  bolder  attempt,  by 
which  profit  was  sought  as  well  as  praise.  The  poems 
which  he  had  hitherto  written,  however  they  might  have 
diffused  his  name,  had  made  very  little  addition  to  his  for- 
tune. The  allowance  which  his  father  made  him,  though, 
proportioned  to  what  he  had,  it  might  be  liberal,  could  nol 
be  large ;  his  religion  hindered  him  from  the  occupation  of 


^  It  is  still  at  Caen  Wood.    N. 
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any  civil  employment ;  and  he  complained  that  he  wanted 
even  money  to  buy  books'^. 

He,  therefore,  resolved  to  try  how  far  the  favour  of  the 
publick  extended,  by  soliciting  a  subscription  to  a  yeraion 
of  the  Iliad,  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  subscription  was,  for  some  time,  a  practice 
peculiar  to  the  English.  The  first  considerable  work,  for 
which  this  expedient  was  employed,  is  said  to  have  been 
Dryden's  Virgil*;  and  it  had  been  tried  again  with  great 
success  when  the  Tatlers  were  collected  into  volumes. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Pope's  attempt  would 
be  successftth  He  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  reputation, 
and  was  personally  known  to  almost  all  whom  dignity  of 
employment  or  splendour  of  reputation  had  made  eminent; 
he  conversed  indifferently  with  both  parties,  and  never 
disturbed  the  publick  with  bis  politioaJ  c^inions;  and  it 
might  be  naturally  expected,  as  each  faction  then  boasted 
its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great  men,  who  on  other  occasions 
practised  ^1  the  violence  of  opposition,  would  emulate  each 
other  in  their  encouragement  of  a  poet  who  had  delighted 
all,  and  by  whom  none  had  been  offended. 

With  those  hopes,  he  offered  an  En^ish  Iliad  to  sub- 
scribers, in  six  volumes  in  quarto,  for  six  guineas ;  a  sum, 
according  to  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  and  greater  than  I  believe  to  have  been 
ever  asked  before.  His  proposal,  however,  was  very 
favourably  received ;  and  the  patrons  of  literature  were 
busy  to  recommend  his  undertaking,  and  promote  his  in- 
terest, bord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that  such  a  genius 
should  be  wasted  upon  a  work  not  original;  but  proposed  no 
means  by  which  he  might  live  without  it.  Addison  recom- 
mended caution  and  moderation,  and  advised  him  not  to 
be  content  with  the  praise  of  half  the  nation,  when  he 
might  be  universally  favoured. 

^  Spence. 

«  Earlier  than  this,  viz.  in  1688,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  bad  been  published 
with  great  success  by  subscription,  in  folio,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  (after- 
wards lord)  Somers*    R. 
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The  greatness  of  the  design,  the  popularity  of  the  au- 
thor, and  the  attention  of  the  literary  world/  naturally 
raised  such  expectations  of  the  future  sale,  that  the  book- 
sellers made  their  offers. with  great  eagerness;  but  the 
highest  bidder  was  Bernard  lintot,  who  .became  proprie- 
tor on  condition  of. supplying,  at  his  own  expense,  all  the 
copies  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  subscribers,  or  pre- 
sented to  friends,  and  paying  two  hundred  pounds  for 
every  volume. 

Of  the  quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  stipulated  that  none 
should  be  printed  but  for  the  author,  that  the  subscription 
might  not  be  depreciated ;  but  Lintot  impressed  the  same 
pages  upon  a  small  folio,  and  paper,  perhaps,  a  little  thin- 
ner ;  and  sold  exactly  at  half  the  price,  for  half-a-guinea 
each  volume,  books  so  little  inferiour  to  the  quartos,  that 
by  a  fraud  of  trade,  those  folios,  being  afterwards  shortened 
by  cutting  away  the  top  and  bottom,  were  sold  as  copies 
printed  for  the  subscribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal  paper  in 
folio,  for  two  g^uineas  a  volume ;  of  the  small  folio,  having 
printed  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  first 
volume,  he  reduced  the  number  in  the  other  volumes  to  a 
thousand. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that  the  bookseller,  after  all 
his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality,  was,  by  a  very  unjust  and 
illegal  action,  defrauded  of  his  profit  ^  An  edition  of  the 
English  Iliad  was  printed  in  Holland  in  duodecimo,  and 
imported  clandestinely  for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
were  impatient  to  read  what  they  could  not  yet  afford  to 
buy.  This  fraud  could  only  be  counteracted  by  an  edition 
equally  cheap  and  more  commodious;  and  Lintot  was 
compelled  to  contract  his  folio  at  once  into  a  duodecimo, 
and  lose  the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation.  The 
notes^  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were  placed  at  the  end 
of  each  book,  as  they  had  been  in  the  large  volumes,  were 

^  This  may  very  well  be  doubted.  The  intetference  of  the  Dutch  bookseUcra 
gtimulated  lintot  to  publish  cheap  editions,  the  greater  sale  of  which  amon^  iho 
people  probably  produced  his  large  profits.    £o. 
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now  subjoined  to  the  text  in  the  same  page,  and  are,  there- 
fore, more  easiiy  consatted.  Of  this  edition  two  thimsand 
five  hundred  were  first  printed,  and  five  thousand  a  few 
weeks  afterwards;  but,  indeed,  great  numbers  were  ne* 
cessary  to  produoe  conriderable  profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  proposals,  and  engaged 
not  only  his  own  reputation,  but,  in  some  degree,  that  of 
his  friends  who  patronised  his  subscription,  began  to  be 
frighted  at  his  own  undertaking;  and  finding  himself  at 
first  embarrassed  with  difficulties,  which  retarded  and  op- 
pressed him,  he  was  for  a  time  timorous  and  uneasy,  had 
his  nights  disturbed  by  dreams  of  long  journeys  through 
unknown  ways,  and  wished,  as  he  said,  **that  somebody 
would  hang  him  <." 

This  misery,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  he 
grew,^by  degrees,  more  acquainted  with  Homers  images 
and  expressions,  and  practice  increased  his  facility  of  ver- 
sification. In  a  short  time  he  represents  himself  as  des- 
patching regularly  fifty  verses  a  day,  which  would  show 
him,  by  an  easy  computation,  the  termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexation.  He  that 
adis  a  subscription  soon  finds  that  he  ha»  enemies.  All 
who  do  not  encourage  him,  defame  him.  He  that  wants 
money  will  rather  be  thought  angry  than  poor;  and  he 
that  wishes  to  save  his  money  conceals  his  avarice  by  his 
malice.  Addison  had  hinted  his  suspicion  that  Pope  was 
too  much  a  tory;  and  some  of  the  tones  suspected  his 
principles,  because  he  had  contributed  to  the  Guardian, 
which  was  carried  on  by  Steele. 

To  those  who  censured  his  politicks  were  added  enemies 
yet  more  dangerous,  who  called  in  question  his  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and  his  qualifications  for  a  translator  of  Homer. 
To  these  he  made  no  publick  opposition ;  but  in  one  of  his 
letters  escapes  from  them  as  well  as  he  can.  At  an  age 
like  his,  for  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-five,  with  an  ir- 
regular education,  and  a  course  of  life  of  which  much  seems 

ff  Spence. 
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to  have  passed  in  conversation,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he 
overflowed  with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt  himself  deficient 
he  sought  assistance ;  and  what  man  of  learning  would  re- 
fuse to  help  him?  Minute  inquiries  into  the  force  of  words 
are  less  necessary  in  translating  Homer  than  other  poets, 
because  his  positions  are  general,  and  his  representations 
natural,  with  very  little  dependence  on  local  or  temporary 
customs,  or  those  changeable  scenes  of  artificial  life,  which, 
by  mingling  original  with  accidental  notions,  and  crowding 
the  mind  with  images  which  time  effaces,  produce  ambi- 
guity in  diction,  and  obscurity  in  books.  To  this  open  dis- 
play of  unadulterated  nature  it  must  be  ascribed,  that 
Homer  has  fewer  passages  of  doubtful  meaning  than  any 
other  poet  either  in  the  learned  or  in  modem  languages. 
I  have  read  of  a  man,  who  being,  by  his  ignorance  of 
Greek,  compelled  to  gratify  his  curiosity  with  the  Latin 
printed  on  the  opposite  page,  declared  that  from  the  rude 
simplicity  of  the  lines  literally  rendered,  he  formed  nobler 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  m^esty,  thiEin  from  the  laboured  ele- 
gance of  polished  versions. 

Those  literal  translations  were  always  at  hand,  and  from 
them  he  could  easily  obtain  his  author^s  sense  with  sufficient 
certainty ;  and  among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number 
is  very  small  of  those  who  find  much  in  the  Greek  more 
than  in  the  Latin,  except  the  musick  of  the  numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poetical  transla- 
tion of  Eobanus  Hessus,  an  unwearied  writer  of  Latin 
verses ;  he  had  the  French  Homers  of  la  Valterie  and 
Dacier,  and  the  English  of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby. 
With  Chapman,  whose  work,  though  now  totally  neglected, 
seems  to  have  been  popular  almost  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  he  had  very  frequent  consultations,  and,  periiaps, 
never  translated  any  passage  till  he  had  read  his  version, 
which,  indeed,  he  has  been  sometimes  suspected  of  using 
instead  of  the  original. 

Notes  were  likewise  to  be  provided ;  for  the  six  volumes 
would  have  been  very  little  mojre  than  six  pamphlets  with- 
out them.  What  the  mere  perusal  of  the  text  could  sug- 
gest. Pope  wanted  no  assistance  to  oolleot  or  methodise ; 
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but  more  was  necessary ;  mady  pages  weire  to  be  filled, 
and  learning  must  supply  materials  to  wit  and  jadgment. 
Something  might  be  gathered  from  Dacier;  but  no  man 
loves  to  be  indebted  to  his  contemporaries,  and  Dacier 
was  accessible  to  common  readers.  Eustathius,  was,  there- 
fore, necessarily  consulted.  To  read  Eustatbius,  of  whose 
work  there  was  then  no  Latin  version,  I  suspect  Pope,  if 
he  had  been  willing,  not  to  have  been  able ;  some  other 
was,  therefore,  to  be  found,  who  had  leisure  as  well  as  abi- 
lities; and  he  was  doubtless  most  readily  employed  who 
would  do  much  work  for  little  money. 

The  history  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced.  Broome, 
in  his  preface  to  his  poems,  declares  himself  the  commen- 
tator "  in  part  upon  the  Iliad ;"  and  it  appesu^  from  Fen- 
ton's  letter,  preserved  in  the  Museum,  that  Broome  was  at 
first  engaged  in  consulting  Eustathius;  but  that  after  a 
time,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  desisted :  another  man, 
of  Cambridge,  was  then  employed,  who  soon  grew  weary 
of  the  work;  and  a  third,  that  was  recommended  by 
Thirlby,  is  now  discovered  to  have  been  Jortin,  a  man 
since  well  known  to  the  learned  world,  who  complained  that 
Pope,  having  accepted  and  approved  his  performance, 
never  testified  any  cariosity  to  see  him,  and  who  professed 
to  have  forgotten  the  terms  on  which  he  worked.  The 
terms  which  Fenton  uses  are  very  mercantile :  "  I  thinks 
at  first  sight,  that  his  performance  is  very  commendable, 
and  have  sent  word  for  him  to  finish  the  seventeenth  book, 
and  to  send  it  with  his  demands  for  his  trouble.  I  have 
here  enclosed  the  specimen ;  if  the  rest  come  before  the 
return,  I  will  keep  them  till  I  receive  your  order." 

Broome  then  ofiered  his  service  a  second  time,  which 
was,  probably,  accepted,  as  they  had  afterwards  a  closer 
correspondence.  Parnell  contributed  the  life  of  Homer, 
which  Pope  found  so  harsh,  that  he  took  great  pains  in  cor- 
recting it;  and  by  his  own  diligence,  with  such  help  as 
kindness  or  money  could  procure  him,  in  somewhat  more 
than  five  years  he  completed  his  version  of  the  Iliad,  with 
the  notes.  He  began  it  in  1712,  his  twenty-fifth  year;  and 
concluded  it  in  1718,  his  thirtieth  year. 
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When  we  find  him  tnmftlating  fifty  lines  a  day,  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  he  would  have  brought  his  work  to  a 
mare  speedy  eonclusion.  The  Iliad,  containing  less  than 
sixteen  thousand  verses,  might  have  been  despatched  in 
less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  days  by  fifty  verses  in 
a  day.  The  notes,  compiled  with  the  assistance  of  his 
mercenaries,  could  not  be  supposed  to  require  more  time 
than  the  text. 

.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  progress  of  Pope  may 
seem  to  have  been  slow;  but  the  distance  is  commonly 
very  great  between  actual  performances  and  speculative 
possibility.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  as  much  as  has 
been  done  to-day,  may  be  done  to-morrow ;  but  on  the 
morrow  some  difficulty  emerges,  or  some  external  impedi- 
ment obstructs.  Indolence,  interruption,  business,  and 
pleasure,  all  take  their  turns  of  retardation ;  and  every* 
long  work  is  leng^ened  by  a  thousand  causes  that  can, 
and  ten  thousand  that  cannot  be  recounted.  Perhaps  no 
extensive  and  multifarious  performance  was  ever  eflfected 
within  the  term  originally  fixed  in  the  undertaker's  mind. 
He  that  runs  against  time  has  an  antagonist  not  subject  to 
casualties. 

The  encouragement  g^ven  to  this  translation,  though, 
report  seems  to  have  overrated  it,  was  such  as  the  world 
has  not  often  seen.  The  subscribers  were  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  The  copies,  for  which  subscriptions 
were  g^ven,  were  six  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  and  only  six 
hundred  and  sixty  were  printed.  For  these  copies  Pope 
had  nothing  to  pay ;  he,  therefore,  received,  including  the 
two  hundred  pounds  a  volume,  five  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  four  shillings  without  deduction,, 
as  the  books  were  supplied  by  lintot. 

By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope  was  relieved 
from  those  pecuniary  distresses  with  which,  notwithstand- 
ing his  popularity,  he  had  hitherto  struggled.  Lord  Ox- 
ford had  often  lamented  his  disqualification  for  publick 
emplo3rment,  but  never  proposed  a  pension.  While  the 
translation  of  Homer  was  in  its  progress,  Mr.  Craggs,  then 
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secretary  of  state,  offered  to  procure  him  a  pension,  which, 
at  least  during  his  ministry,  might  be  enjoyed  with  se- 
crecy. This  was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  him, 
however,  that,  if  he  should  be  pressed  with  want  of  mo- 
ney, he  would  send  to  him  for  occasional  supplies.  Craggs 
was  not  long  in  power,  and  was  never  solicited  for  money  | 

by  Pope,  who  disdained  to  beg  vhat  he  did  not  want. 

With  the  product  of  this  subscription,  which  he  had  too 
much  discretion  to  squander,  he  secured  his  future  life 
from  want,  by  considerable  annuities.  The  estate  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  was  found  to  have  been  charged 
with  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  payable  to  Pope,  which, 
doubtless,  his  translation  enabled  him  to  purchase. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiosity,  that  I  de- 
duce thus  minutely  the  history  of  the  English  Iliad.  It  is, 
certainly,  the  noblest  version  of  poetry  which  the  worhl 
has  ever  seen;  and  its  publication  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  annals  of 
learning. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excellence  and 
difficulty  of  this  great  work,  it  must  be  very  desirable  to 
know  how  it  was  performed,  and  by  what  g^dations  it 
advanced  to  correctness.  Of  such  an  intellectual  process 
the  knowledge  has  very  rarely  been  attainable ;  but,  hap- 
pily, there  remains  the  inriginal  copy  of  the  Iliad,  which, 
being  obtained  by  Bolingbroke,  as  a  curiosity,  descended, 
from  him,  to  MaUet,  and  is  now,  by  the  solicitation  of  the 
late  Dr.  Maty,  reposited  in  the  Museum. 

Between  this  manuscript,  which  is  written  upon  acci- 
dental fragments  of  paper,  and  the  printed  edition,  there 
must  have  been  an  intermediate  copy,  that  was,  perhaps, 
destroyed  as  it  returned  from  the  press. 

From  the  first  copy  I  have  procured  a  few  transcripts, 
and  shall  exhibit,  first,  the  printed  lines :  then,  in  a  smaller 
print,  those  of  the  manuscripts,  with  all  their  variatiDiis. 
Those  words  in  the  small  print,  which  are  given  in  ilalicks, 
are  canceled  in  die  copy,  and  the  words  placed 
Ibem  adopted  in  their  stead. 
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The  beginniog  of  the  first  book  stands  thus ; 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son^  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Gredan  woes,  O  goddess,  sing ; 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain. 
The  stern  Pelides'  rage,  O  goddess,  sing, 

wrath 
Of  all  the  woes  ofGruce  the  fatal  spring, 

Grecian 
That  strew 'd  with  warrwrt  dead  the  Phrygian  plain, 
heroes 

And  peopled  the  dark  hell  tokh  kewet  slain  4 

fill'd  the  shady  hell  with  ohie&  untimely 

Whose  limbs,  unburied  on  the  naked  shore. 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove ; 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom^  and  such  the  will  of  Jove. 

Whose  limbs,  unboned  on  the  hostile  shore. 

Devouring  dogs  and  greedy  vultures  tore. 

Since  first  Atrides  and  Achilles  siro^t ; 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  sudh  the  will  of  Jove. 

Declare,  O  muse,  in  what  ill-fated  hour 

Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  power  ? 

Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread. 

And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 

The  king  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defy'd. 

And  for  the  king's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

Declare,  O  goddess,  what  offended  power 
Enflam'd  their  rage,  in  that  ilUomen'd  hour ; 
anger,        fatal,  hapless 
Phoebus  himself  the  dire  debate  procur*d, 

fierce 
T*  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injur *d  pnest  endurM  ; 
For  this  the  god  a  dire  infection  spread. 
And  heap*d  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead : 
The  king  of  men  the  sacred  sire  defy*d, 
And  for  the  king's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

For  Chryses  sought  ^vith  costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain ; 
Suppliant  the  venerahle  father  stands, 
Apollo's  awfiil  ensigns  grace  his  hands. 
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By  these  he  begs^  and,  lowly  bending  down^ 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laniel  crown. 

For  Chryses  loaght  by  pment$  to  regain 

costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grac'd  his  hands, 
By  these  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down 
The  golden  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown, 
Presents  the  sceptre 

For  thete  as  endgns  of  his  god  he  hare. 
The  god  that  sends  his  golden  shafts  tfar  ; 
Then  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man. 
Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

He  sued  to  all^  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race ; 
Ye  kings  and  warriors^  may  your  vows  be  crown'd^ 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  grotind  ; 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er^ 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

To  all  he  sued,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 
Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  may  your  vows  be  crown'd. 
Kings  and  warriora 

Your  labours,  by  the  gods  be  all  your  labours  erown'd  ; 
So  may  the  gods  your  arms  vnth  conquest  bless. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground : 
TiU  laid 

And  crown  your  labours  with  deserv*d  success  ; 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

But,  oh !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain. 
And  give  Chryseis  to  these  arms  again ;        ' 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  present  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove. 

But,  oh  f  relieve  a  hapless  parent's  pain. 

And  give  my  daughter  to  these  arms  again; 

Receive  my  gifts ;  if  mercy  fails,  yet  let  my  present  n^ve. 

And  fear  the  god  that  deals  his  darts  around, 

avenging  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove. 

The  Greeks,  in  shouts,  their  joint  assent  declare 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fidr. 
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Not  80  Alrides ;  he,  with  Idn^j  pride, 
Repols'd  the  sacred  sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 

He  said,  the  Greeks  their  joiat  aisent  declare, 
Th€ father  taid,  the  genWaut  Greeks  relettt, 
T  accept  the  ransom,  and  release  the  fair  : 
Revere  the  priest,  and  speak  their  joint  assent : 
Not  so  the  tyrant,  he,  with  kingly  pride, 

Atrides^ 
Repols'd  the  sacred  sire,  and  thus  replied. 

[Not  so  the  tyrant.    Dbtdkn.] 

Of  these  lines,  and  of  the  whole  first  book,  I  am  told 
that  there  was  yet  a  former  copy,  more  varied,  and  more 
deformed  with  interlineations. 


The  beginning  of  the  second  book  varies  very  little  from 
the  printed  page,  and  is,  therefore,  set  down  without  a 
parallel ;  the  few  differences  do  not  require  to  be  elabo- 
rately displayed. 

Now  pleasing  sleep  had  seal*d  each  mortal  eye; 
Stretch'd  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie ; 
Th'  immortals  slumber'd  on  thdr  thrones  above. 
All  but  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  son  he  bends  his  care. 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight. 
And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  the  night : 

directs 
Fly  hence,  delusive  dream,  and,  light  as  air. 
To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair ; 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattled  train, 
March  all  his  l^ons  to  the  dusty  plain. 
Now  tell  the  king  'tis  given  him  to  destroy 
Declare  ev'n  now 
The  lofty  malls  of  wide-extended  Troy ; 

tow'rs 
For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  oonlend. 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hovers  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

hangs 
And  nodding  Ilium  waits  th'  impending  fall. 

s2 
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Invocation  to  the  catalogue  of  ships : 

Say,  virgins^  seated  round  the  throne  divine^ 

All-knowing  goddesses !  inunortal  nine ! 

Since  earth's  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeasor'd  height. 

And  hell's  ahyss,  hide  nothing  from  your  sights 

(We,  wretched  mortab !  lost  in  doubts  below^ 

But  guess  by  rumour^  and  but  boast  we  know^) 

Oh !  say  what  heroes^  fir'd  by  thirst  of  fame^ 

Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  destruction  came  ! 

To  count  them  all  demands  a  thousand  .ton^es^ 

A  throat  of  brass  and  adamantine  lungs. 

,     Now,  virgin  goddesses,  immortal  nine ! 
11iat  round  Olympus*  heavenly  summit  shine, 
Who  see  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  hell  profound. 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  resound  f 
Relate  what  armies  sought  the  Trojan  land. 
What  nations  foUow'd,  and  what  chiefe  command ; 
(For  doubtful  fame  distracts  mankind  below. 
And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothing  know,) 
Without  your  aid,  to  count  th'  unnumber'd  train, 
A  thousand  mouths,  a  thousand  tongues,  were  vain. 

Boot  JV.  t7.  1. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  soul  inspires. 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires  ; 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to  raise. 
And  crown  her  hero  with  distinguish'd  praise. 
High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray ; 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies. 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  autunmal  skies. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  soul  inspires, 
Fills  with  her  rage,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires ; 

force, 
0*er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raise. 
Above  the  Greeks  her  vMrrwr't  fame  to  raise, 

his  deathless 
And  crown  her  hero  with  immortal  praise : 

distinguish'd 
Bright  from  his  beamy  erett  the  lightnings  play, 
High  on  helm 

From  his  broad  buckler  flash'd  the  living  ray  ; 
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High  on  hit  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 
His  beamy  ihield  emits  a  living  ray. 
The  goddess  with  her  breath  the  flame  supplies. 
Bright  as  the  star  whose  fires  in  autumn  rise ; 
Her  breath  divine  thick  streaming  flames  supplies, 
Bright  as  the  star  that  fires  th*  autumnal  skies  : 
Th*  unwearied  blaxe  incessant  streams  supplies. 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th*  autumnal  skies. 

When  first  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight, 
And^  bath'd  in  ocean^  shoots  a  keener  light. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestow'd^ 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  efifulgence  flow'd ; 
Onward  she  drives  him^  furious  to  engage^ 
Where  the  fight  bums^  and  where  the  thickest  rage. 

When  fresh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight. 

And  gilds  old  ocean  with  a  blaie  of  light. 

Bright  as  the  star  that  fires  th*  autumnal  skies ; 

Frtsh  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  seas  and  skies  ; 

Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  bestow'd, 

8uch  sparkling  rays  from  his  bright  armour  flow'd  ; 

Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow*d  ; 

Onward  she  drives  him  htadUmg  to  engage, 
furious 

Where  the  war  bUedSy  and -where  the ^rcMt  rage, 
fight  bums^  thickest 

The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
In  Vulcan's  fiine  the  father's  days  were  led. 
The  sons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred. 

There  liv'd  a  Trojan — Dares  was  his  name. 
The  priest  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame  j 
The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  foult. 

Conclusion  of  Book  viii,  v.  687. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 

O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light. 

When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 

And  not  a  doud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene. 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  ; 

O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed,  ^^ 

And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 


( 
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Thmi  ibms  die  rakrn^  tim  voAb  in  pmi|ieet  rise, 
A  liiMi 'if  iiurT  bnnCB  ftoB  aa  the  akn ; 
Tlift  oHBdnB  jwuiuk  rgyiirTTig  in  the  sight. 
Eve  die  bios  ▼onlt.  und  bles  the  oaefol  light. 
So  imnr  damei  b^oie  pRnui  IliaiL  blaze. 
And  li^toen  gflniimH  iiig  T.inthim  with  thor  zays ; 

GUuuu  OB.  the  waHs^  sod.  Oxmhle  on.  the  «nirefir 
A  dananid  plei  the  dmkr  hoonngild. 
And  ainat  a  dheds-  hiatK  o'<sr  the  fidd. 
foil  fi&T  uMT*''?!?  eed^  AaTitTtig  pihi  ^t*?—*^, 
Whoie  vmherd anu  bj  lata  thick  iaafaes  send; 
Ldod  ne%h  die  cmbkb  •  «r  thsbr  heaps  a£  ooeii, 
Axid  aankiit  wmian  wait  the  riam^  mom. 


A§  wfaeninaixlliiaiof  Ae  aikot  mgiit. 
As  wbtea  the  ■■■!,  ia  all  iier  I»tn  bnght ; 
Am  when  the  aKHB^  wtAi^tat  laiip  of  oigiit. 
O'er  hcKf'ii's  eicor  aave  diflii  her  a/tMr  light ; 


iU  m3I  in  air  the  I 

And  o'er  its  golden  taariar  Aooai  a  I 

When  «0 /doH  ^  diatarbs  the  decf  s 


ArosBd  her  thraae  the  vxrid  pUneti  roll, 
Aad  itaa  VBMiiber'd  gad  the  ^0wng  pole ; 
Clear  giesMi  of  fight  o'er  the  dvk  trees  are  aecB, 

oV  the  dnk  trees  a  ydhnr  sheds. 
O'er  the  dark  tiecs  a  jdiewtr  groM  they  ihcd. 


Tcrdixre 
And  tip  with  aher  all  the  wumntmn  heads  * 

nsest 
And  lip  with  lihcr  trtiy  ■oealiin's  head. 
The  rallcji  open,  and  the  ibresls  rise. 
The  valee  appear,  ^  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
Then  shine  the  vales»  the  rocks  in  proqiect  rise, 
AU  nature  stands  rereal'd  before  our  eyes; 
A  flood  of  glory  bunts  horn  all  the  skies. 
The  consckm  shtpheid.  joylui  at  the  sight, 
Kyet  the  blae  vmiIi,  and  wuabsia  evwty  tight. 
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Th«  coDBcioui  tioahu  r^oieimg  at  ike  tight, 

shepherds  gazing  with  delight^ 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  vivid  light, 

glorious 
useful 
So  many  flansea  before  f^  navy  blaze, 
proud  Ilion 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthvs  with  their  rays ; 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams. 
And  tip  the  distant  spires  with  fainter  beams ; 
Hie  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Oild  the  high  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires ; 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires ; 
A  thousand  fires  at  distant  stations  bright, 
Gild  the  dark  prospect,  and  dispel  the  night. 

Of  these  specimens  every  man  who  has  cultivated  poetry, 
or  who  delights  to  trace  the  mind  from  the  rudeness  of  its 
first  conceptions  to  the  elegance  of  its  last,  will  naturally 
desire  a  greater  number ;  but  most  other  readers  are  al- 
ready tired,  and  I  am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and  philoso- 
phers. 

The  Iliad  was  published  volume  by  volume,  as  the  trans- 
lation proceeded :  the  four  first  books  appeared  in  1715. 
He  expectation  of  this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and 
every  man  who  had  connected  his  name  with  criticism,  or 
poetry,  was  desirous  of  such  intelligence  as  might  enable 
him  to  talk  upon  the  popular  topick.  Halifax,  who,  by 
having  been  first  a  poet,  and  then  a  patron  of  poetry,  had 
acquired  the  right  of  being  a  judge,  was  willing  to  hear 
some  books  while  they  were  yet  unpublished.  Of  this  re- 
hearsal Pope  afterwards  gave  the  following  account  *": 

'*  The  famous  lord  Halifax  was  rather  a  pretender  to 
taste,  than  really  possessed  of  it.  When  I  had  finished  the 
two  or  three  first  books  of  my  translation  of  the  Iliad,  that 
lord  desired  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  at 
his  house.  Addison,  Congreve,  and  Garlh,  were  there  at 
the  reading.  In  four  or  five  places,  lord  Halifax  stopped  me 
very  civilly,  and  with  a  speech  each  time  of  much  the  same 

*  Spence. 
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TW»  tUw^  vales,  t 

Tfttr  eMKMi  swain  - 

fc»  mnf  fsnnes  !><} 
And  U§^iten  glinn; 
TW  Iwg  i^ectio; 
6k«n  on  the  ui 
A  thMMuid  pih 
Afid  «liiMt  a  si. 
Fall  Hfty  giia 
Wlio«e  umh. 
I'Wid  neiph  • 
And  ardent 

Af  wlu  . 
Af  will 
Ai  wh- 
O'er  h 

As  «• 

An<l 
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■J"^^^  f  not  be  out  of  expectation,  but  out  of 

'.)rdship  may  caiuie  me  to  live  agreeably 

itentedly  in  the  country,  which  is  really 

1  set  between  an  easy  fortune  and  a  small 

^^r  _  .  d,  a  high  strain  of  generosity  in  you  to 

me  easy  all  my  life,  only  because  I  have 

-  to  divert  you  some  few  hours ;  but,  if  I 

to  add,  it  is  because  you  think  me  no 

itive  country,  there  will  appear  a  better 

'lust  of  consequence  be  very  much,  as  I 

ours,  &c.** 

tary  offers,  and  this  faint  acceptance,  ended 
The  patron  was  not  accustomed  to  such 
le :  and  the  poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the 
[('pendence.    They  probably  were  suspicious 
r.    Pope  would  not  dedicate  till  he  saw  at  what 
ase  was  valued ;  he  would  be   ''  troublesome 
:tude,  not  expectation."  Halifax  thought  himself 
•  confidence ;  and  would  give  nothing,  unless  he 
at  he  should  receive.    Their  commerce  had  its 
'^^  in  hope  of  praise  on  one  side,  and  of  money  on 
r,  and  ended  because  Pope  was  less  eager  of  money 
alifax  of  praise.     It  is  not  likely  that  Halifax  had 
isonal  benevolence  to  Pope ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope 
.  on  Halifax  with  scorn  and  hatred  *". 
.0  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed  of  gaining  him 
.ron;  but  it  deprived  him  of  a  friend.    Addison  and 
>  ere  now  at  the  head  of  poetry  and  criticism ;  and  both 
^uch  a  state  of  elevation,  that,  like  the  two  rivals  in  the 
>man  state,  one  could  no  longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the 
her  a  superiour.     Of  the  gradual  abatement  of  kindness 
etween  friends,  the  beginning  is  often  scarcely  discernible 
')y  themselves,  and  the  process  is  continued  by  petty  pro- 
vocations, and  incivilities  sometimes  peevishly  returned, 
and  sometimes  contemptuously  neglected,  which  would  es- 
caM  all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  and  drop  from  any 
memory  but  that  of  resentment.    That  the  quarrel  of  these 

k  On  this  point,  see  notes  on  Halifax's  life  in  this  edition. 
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L  one  to  me,  so  I  must  own  to  yon  I  expect  DOtUng  but 

lity  from  him."  In  the  same  letter  he  mentions  Philips, 

having  been  busy  to  kindle  animosity  between  them ; 
in  a  letter  to  Addison,  he  expresses  some  conscious^ 

s  of  behaviour,  inattentiyely  deficient  in  respect. 

Of  Swift's  industry  in  promoting  the  subscription  there 
niains  the  testimony  of  Kennet,  no  friend  to  either  faijn 
•  Pope. 

"  Nov.  2, 1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee-house; 
*nd  had  a  bow  from  every  body  but  me,  who,  I  coufess, 
rould  not  but  despise  him.  When  I  came  to  the  ante- 
chamber to  wait,  before  prayers,  Dr.  Swift  was  the  princi- 
pal man  of  talk  and  business,  and  acted  as  master  of  re* 
quests.  Then  he  instructed  a  young  nobleman,  that  the 
f>€st  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope,  a  papist^  who  had  be- 
gun a  translation  of  Homer  into  Englbh  verse,  for  which 
he  must  have  them  all  subscribe;  for,  says  he,  the  author 
shall  not  begin  to  print  till  /  have  a  thousand  guineas  for 
him." 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  who  was,  with 
all  his  political  fury,  good-natured  and  officious,  procured 
an  interview  between  these  angry  rivab,  which  ended  in 
aggravated  malevolepce.  On  this  occasion,  if  the  reports 
be  true.  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frankness  and 
spirit,  as  a  man  undeservedly  neglected  or  opposed ;  and 
Addison  affected  a  contemptuous  unconcern,  and,  in  a 
calm  even  voice,  reproached  Pope  with  his  vanity,  and, 
telling  him  of  the  improvements  which  his  early  works  had 
received  from  his  own  remarks  and  those  of  Steele,  said, 
that  he,  being  now  engaged  in  publick  business,  had  no 
longer  any  care  for  his  poetical  reputation,  nor  had  any 
other  desire,  with  regard  to  Pope,  than  that  he  should  not, 
by  too  much  arrogance,  alienate  the  publick. 

To  this  Pope  is  said  to  have  replied  with  great  keenness 
and  severity,  upbraiding  Addison  with  perpetual  dt  j^eiul- 
ance,  and  with  the  abuse  of  those  qualifications  which  he 
had  obtained  at  the  publick  cost,  and  charging  hini  with 
mean  endeavours  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  rising  merit. 
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to  be  punished  by  what  has  been  considered  as  the 
painful  of  all  reflections,  the  remembrance  of  a  crime 
<  trated  in  vain. 

te  other  circumstances  of  their  quarrel  were  thus  re- 
.  by  Pope*. 

l^hilips  seemed  to  have  been  encouraged  to  abuse  me 

)tfee-houses,  and  conversations:  and  Gildon  wrote  a 

^  about  Wycherley,  in  which  he  had  abused  both  me 

my  relations  very  grossly.     Lord  Warwick  himself 

me  one  day,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to 

.  ell  with  Mr.  Addison ;  that  his  jealous  temper  would 

r  admit  of  a  settled  friendship  between  us;  and,  to 

since  me  of  what  he  had  said,  assured  me,  that  Addi- 

had  encouraged  Gildon  to  publish  those  scandals,  and 

1   given  him  ten  guineas  after  they  were  published. 

-  r^  next  day,  while  I  was  heated  with  what  I  had  heard, 

'  ^NTote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addison,  to  let  him  know  that  I  was 

>t  unacquainted  with  this  behaviour  of  his ;  that  if  I  was 

>  speak  severely  of  him  in  return  for  it,  it  should  be  not  in 

nch  a  dirty  way ;  that  I  sliould  rather  tell  him,  himself, 

tairly  of  his  faults,  and  allow  his  good  qualities ;  and,  that 

It  should  be  something  in  the  following  inanner :  I  then 

adjoined  the  first  sketch  of  what  has  since  been  called  my 

satire  on  Addison.     Mr.  Addison  used   me  very  civilly 

ever  after™." 

The  verses  on  Addison,  when  they  were  sent  to  Atter- 
bury,  were  considered  by  him  as  the  most  excellent  of 
Pope's  performances ;  and  the  writer  was  advised,  since  he 
knew  where  his  strength  lay,  not  to  suffer  it  to  remain  un- 
employed. 

This  year,  1715,  being,  by  the  subscription,  enabled  to 
live  more  by  choice,  having  persuaded  his  father  to  sell 
their  estate  at  Binfield,  he  purchased,  I  think,  only  for  his 
life,  that  house  at  Twickenham,  to  which  his  residence 


'  Spence. 

*  See,  however,  the  Life  of  Addison  in  the   Biograpiiia  Britaohk:!.  l^^t 
edition.     R. 
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afterwards  procured  so  much  oelebration»  and  reaoTed 
thither  with  his  fhther  and  mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  qaincanz  which  his 
verses  mention ;  and,  being  under  the  necessity  of  making 
a  subterraneous  passage  to  a  garden  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
roady  he  adorned  it  with  fossile  bodies,  and  dignified  it 
with  the  title  of  a  grotto,  a  place  of  silence  and  retreat, 
from  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  bia  friends  sad 
himself  that  oares  and  passions  could  be  excladed. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  o(  an  Eagtish- 
man,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to  solicit  than  exchide 
the  sun;  but  Pope's  excavation  was  requisite  as  an  en- 
trance to  his  garden,  and,  as  some  men  try  to  be  proud  of 
their  defects,  he  extracted  an  ornament  from  an  inoooveni- 
enoe,  and  vanity  produced  a  grotto  where  necessity  en- 
forced a  passage.     It  may  be  frequently  remarked  of  the 
studious  and  speculative,  that  they  are  proud  of  trifcs,  and 
that  their  amusements  seem  frivolous  and  childish ;  whether 
it  be  that  men»  conscious  of  great  reputation,  Aank  them- 
selves above  the  readi  of  censure,  and  safe  in  the  admis- 
sion of  negligmt  indalgences,  or  that  mankind  expect  irofli 
elevated  genius  an  uniformity  of  greatness,  and  watch  Om 
degradation  with  malicious  wonder ;  like  him  who,  having 
followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle  into  th^  clouds,  sbouM  la- 
ment that  she  ever  descended  to  a  perch. 

While  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  were  anaaaHy  pub- 
lished, he  collected  his  former  works,  1717,  into  one  quarto 
volume,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  preface,  written  with  great 
sprightliness  and  elegance,  which  was  afterwards  reprinted; 
with  some  passages  subjoined  that  he  at  first  omitted;  other 
marginal  additions  of  the  same  kind  he  made  in  the  later 
editions  of  his  poems.  Waller  remarks,  that  poets  lose  half 
their  praise,  because  the  reader  knows  not  what  they  have 
blotted.  Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught  him  the  art  of 
obtaining  the  accumulated  honour,  both  of  what  be  had 
published,  and  of  what  he  had  suppressed. 

In  this  year  his  father  died  suddenly,  in  his  seventy-fif"* 
year,  having  passed  twenty-nine  years  in  privacy.     He  i« 
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liot  known  but  by  the  character  which  his  son  hag  given 
him.  If  the  money  with  which  he  retired  was  all  gotten 
by  himself,  he  had  traded  very  saccessfnlly  in  times  when 
sudden  riches  were  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  Iliad  was  at  last  completed  in 
1720.  The  splendour  and  success  of  tbift  woiIl  raised  Pope 
mapy  enemies,  that  endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities. 
Burnet,  who  was  afterwards  a  judge  of  no  mean  reputation, 
censured  him  in  a  piece  called  Homerides,  before  it  was 
published.  Ducket,  Hkewifie,  endeavoured  to  make  him 
ridiculous.  Dennis  was  the  perpetual  persecutor  of  all  his 
studies.  But,  whoever  his  criticks  were,  their  writings 
are  lost;  and  the  names  which  are  preserved  aire  preserved 
in  the  Danciad. 

In  this  disastrous  year,  1720,  of  national  infatuation, 
when  more  riches  than  Peru  can  boast  were  expected  from 
the  South-sea,  when  the  contagion  of  avarice  tainted  every 
mind,  and  even  poets  panted  after  wealth,  Pope  was  seised 
with  the  universal  passion,  and  ventured  some  of  his  ittoney. 
The  stock  rose  in  its  price;  and  for  awhile  he  thought 
himself  the  lord  of  thousands.  But  this  dream  of  happi- 
ness did  not  last  long ;  and  he  seems  to  have  waked  soon 
enough  to  get  clear  with  the  loss  only  of  what  he  once 
thought  himself  to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  of  that. 

Next  year  he  published  some  select  poems  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Pamell,  with  a  very  elegant  dedication  to  the  earl  of 
Oxford;  who,  after  all  his  strug^es  and  dangers,  then 
Kved  in  retirement,  still  under  the  frown  of  a  victorious 
faction,  who  could  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  his  praise. 

He  gave  the  same  year,  1721,  an  edition  of  Shakespeare. 
His  name  was  now  of  so  much  authority,  that  Tonson 
diought  himself  entitled,  by  annexing  it,  to  demand  a  sub- 
scription of  six  guineas  for  Shakespeare's  plays,  in  six  quarto 
volumes ;  nor  did  his  expectation  much  deceive  him ;  for, 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  which  he  printed,  he  dispersed 
a  great  number  at  the  price  proposed.  The  reputation  of 
tlmt  edition,  indeed,  sunk  afterwards  so  low,  that  one  hiin- 
dred  and  forty  copies  were  sold  at  sixteen  shillings  each. 
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On  this  undertakiDg,  to  which  Pope  was  indaced  b;  a 
reward  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  twelve  shil- 
lings, he  seems  never  to  have  reflected  afterwards  without 
vexation ;  for  Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  diligence,  with 
very  slender  powers,  first,  in  a  book  called  Shakespeare 
Restolred,  and  then  in  a  formal  edition,  detected  his  defi- 
ciencies with  all  the  insolence  of  victory ;  and  as  he  was 
now  high  enough  to  be  feared  and  hated,  Theobald  had 
from  others  all  the  help  that  could  be  supplied,  by  the  de- 
sire of  humbling  a  haughty  character.  . 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  editors,  col- 
lators, commentators,  and  verbal  criticks ;  and  hoped  to 
persuade  the  world,  that  he  miscarried  in  this  nndertakiog, 
only  by  having  a  mind  too  great  for  such  minute  emploj- 
ment. 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many  things  wroog, 
and  left  many  things  undone ;  but  let  him  not  be  defrauded 
of  his  due  praise.  He  was  the  first  that  knew,  at  least  the 
first  that  told,  by  what  helps  the  text  might  be  improved. 
If  he  inspected  the  early  editions  negligently,  he  taught 
others  to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  preface,  he  expanded, 
with  great  skill  and  elegance,  the  character  which  had  been 
given  of  Shakespeare  by  Dryden ;  and  he  drew  the  publick 
attention  upon  his  works,  which,  though  often  mentioiied, 
had  been  little  read. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Iliad,  resolving  not 
to  let  the  general  kindness  cool,  he  published  propo- 
sals for  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  in  five  volumes,  for 
five  guineas.  He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  as- 
sociates in  his  labour,  being  either  weary  with  toiling 
upon  another's  thoughts,  or  having  heard,  as  Ruffhead 
relates,  that  Fenton  and  Broome  had  already  begun  the 
work,  and  liking  better  to  have  them  confederates  than 
rivals. 

In  the  patent,  instead  of  saying  that  he  had  **  translated 
the  Odyssey,  as  he  had  said  of  the  Iliad,  he  says,  that  be 
had  "  undertaken'*  a  translation ;  and  in  the  proposals,  the 
subscription  is  said  to  be  not  solely  for  his  own  use,  bat 
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for  that  of  "  two  of  his  friends,  who  have  assisted  him  in 
this  work." 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new  .version,  he 
appeared  before  the  lords  at  the  memorable  trial  of  bishop 
Atterbury,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity, 
and  frequent  correspondence.  Atterbury  had  honestly  re- 
commended to  him  the  study  of  the  popish  controversy,  in 
hope  of  his  conversion;  to  which  Pope  answered  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  much  recommend  his  principles,  or  his 
judgment*^.  In  questions  and  projects  of  learning  they 
agreed  better.  He  was  called  at  the  trial  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Atterbury's  domestick  life  and  private  employ- 
ment, that  it  might  appear  how  little,  time  he  had  left  for 
plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to  utter,  and  in  those  few 
he  made  several  blunders. 

His  letters  to  Atterbury  express  the  utmost  esteem,  ten- 
derness, and  gratitude ;  "  perhaps,"  says  he,  "  it  is  not 
only  in  this  world  that  I  may  have  cause  to  remember  the 
bishop  of  Rochester."  At  their  last  interview  in  the  Tower, 
Atterbury  presented  him  with  a  bible  ^ 

Of  the  Odyssey,  Pope  translated  only  twelve  books ;  the 
rest  were  the  work  of  Broome  and  Fenton:  the  notes 
were  written  wholly  by  Broome,  who  was  not  over-libe- 
rally  rewarded.  The  publick  was  carefully  kept  ignorant 
of  the  several  shares ;  and  an  account  was  subjoined  at  the 
conclusion,  which  is  now  known  not  to  be  true. 

The  first  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with  those  of  Fenton, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  The  parts  of  Pope  are  less 
interiined  than  the  Iliad ;  and  the  latter  books  of  the  Iliad 
less  than  the  former.  He  grew  dexterous  by  practice, 
and  every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with  more 
facility.  The  books  of  Fenton  have  very  few  alterations 
i)y  the  hand  of  Pope.    Those  of  Broome  have  not  been 

*  See  the  letter  containing  Pope's  answer  to  the  bishop's  airgumenU  in'Kos- 
eoe's  Ufe,  i.  212. 

«  The  late  Mr.  Graves,  of  Ckverton,  informs  us,  that  this  bible  was  after-* 
wards  used  in  the  chapel  of  Prior-park.  Dr.  Warburton  probably  presented  il 
to  fifr.  Allen. 
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ODSolation.  He  had  been  entertained  by  Pope  at  bis 
table,  where  he  talked  with  so  much  grossness,  that  Mrs. 
Pope  was  driven  from  the  room.  Pope  discovered,  by  a 
trick,  that  he  was  a  spy  for  the  court,  and  never  considered 
him  as  a  man  worthy  of  confidence. 

He  soon  afterwards,  1727,  joined  with  Swift,  who  was 
then  in  England,  to  pubKsh  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies, 
in  which,  amongst  other  things,  he  inserted  the  Memoirs 
of  a  Parish  Clerk,  in  ridicule  of  Burners  importance  in  his 
own  history,  and  a  Debate  upon  Black  and  White  Horses, 
written  in  all  the  formalities  of  a  legal  process  by  the  as- 
sistance, as  is  said,  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  afterwards  master  of 
the  Rolls.  Before  these  Miscellanies  is  a  preface  signed 
by  Swift  and  Pope,  but  apparently  written  by  Pope ;  in 
which  be  makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantick  complaint  of 
the  robberies  committed  upon  authors  by  the  clandestine 
seizure  and  sale  of  their  papers.  He  tells,  in  tragick 
strains,  how  ''  the  cabinets  of  the  sick  and  the  closets  of 
the  dead  have  been  broke  open  and  ransacked  ;'*  as  if  those 
violences  were  often  committed  for  papers  of  uncertain 
and  accidental  value,  which  are  rarely  provoked  by  real 
treasures ;  as  if  epigrams  and  essays  were  in  danger,  where 
gold  and  diamonds  are  safe.  A  cat  hunted  for  his  musk 
is,  according  to  Pope's  account,  but  the  emblem  of  a  wit 
winded  by  booksellers. 

His  com]>laint,  however,  received  some  attestation ;  for, 
the  same  year,  the  letters  written  by  him,  to  Mr.  Cromwell, 
in  his  youth,  were  sold  by  Mrs.  Thomas  to  Curll,  who 
printed  them. 

In  these  Miscellanies  was  first  published  the  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry,  which,  by  sueh  a  train  of  consequences 
as  usually  passes  in  literary  quarrels,  gave,  in  a  short  time, 
according  to  Pope's  account,  occasion  to  the  Dunciad. 

In  the  following  year,  1728,  he  began  to  put  Atter- 
bury's  advice  in  practice ;  and  showed  his  satirical  powers 
by  publishing  the  Dunciad,  one  of  his  greatest  and  most 
elaborate  performances,  in  which  be  endeavoured  to  sink 
into  contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom  he  had  been  at< 
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At  iIm!;  b^said  of  tber  42bm»  ke  pliiixsd  fms  Tiiftinjiiit 
wbMi  ke»M;wKid  </ nt^railitnde :  inil  ^vimp  mai  cznu  idft 
•idppoted  U^  be  tiiatl  erf"  kaviic^  iiersEsd  SkaksqiBBiP  nnm 
hsiffpiiy  ihatn  bimself.  Tiiii  sactire  liad  ihc*  •cfiem  v-mTi 
b«  hfUsnied,  b;  blasting  Ae  fhirtMUiii;  -«iiaclt  xt  timniiitL 
Ralph  ^  wbo^  wmetevauUj  ioteipofiaB^  id  -die  guBmL  lit 
M  p\iu^  in  ai  iMihieqoeot  ediUon,  cumphamed  that,  for  &  tou. 
be  wiw  fo  danger  of  tianr'm^,  as  Ike  liMiacJkn  lafi  m 
Umffiifr  way  eoofideoee  in  hb  capacitT. 

Tb«  prevaleoee  of  tbif  poeoi  was  gmdval  aad  «liw;  tuf 
pbin,  tf  iKit  wbollj  new,  was  Iitde  vDd^cstooi  h%  camnn 
read^ffs*  Maoj  of  tbe  allosions  reqnied  iUutntan;  ti^ 
names  were  often  expressed  only  hy  Ike  intial  aai  iBti 
letters,  and,  if  tbey  had  been  prioled  ^  ieaglk,  wytp  $iKi 
as  few  had  known  or  reeoUected.  Tke  sabject  iteif  kwi 
nothing  generally  interesting,  for  whoai  did  it  coooen  to 
know  that  oni^  or  another  scribbler  was  a  danee !  If,  fhnv- 
(ori9,  it  liad  been  possible  for  those  wko  were  attacked  to 
conceal  thuir  pain  and  their  resentsMmt,  the  Dnadad  migkt 
have  milde  its  way  very  slowly  in  the  worid. 

TUlUt  however^  was  not  to  be  expeeted :  eveiy  man  is  of 
ImporiMwt^  to  himself^  and,  therefore,  in  Us  own  opinioa,  to 
othi!rs4  mid,  supposing  the  world  already  acquainted  with 
aH  his  ptfiasurtis  and  his  pains,  is,  perhaps,  the  first  to  pub- 
lish iujtiries  or  misfortunes,  which  had  never  been  known 
nntc^ss  rf^lattod  by  himself,  and  at  which  those  that  hear 
them  will  only  laugh ;  for  no  man  sympathiaes  with  the 
sorrows  of  vanity. 

The  history  of  the  Dunciad  is  very  minutely  related  by 
Pope  himsdif,  In  a  dedication  which  he  wrote  to  lord  Mid- 
dh$e%  In  the  name  of  Savage. 

'*  I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  cftmces,  (for  so  it  has  been 
commonly  called,)  which  began  in  the  year  1727,  and  ended 
in  1780/' 
^'  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  diought  it  proper,  for 
p  See  note  to  AdTentorer,  N«.  138. 
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reasons  specified  in  the  preface  to  their  Miscellanies,  to 
publish  such  little  pieces  of  theirs  as  had  casually  got 
abroad,  there  was  added  to  them  the  treatise  of  the  Ba- 
thos, or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.  It  happened  that, 
in  one  chapter  of  this  piece,  the  several  species  of  bad 
poets  were  ranged  in  classes,  to  which  were  prefixed  al- 
most all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  (the  greatest  part  of 
them  at  random ;)  but  such  was  the  number  of  poets  emi- 
nent in  that  art,  that  some  one  or  other  took  every  letter 
to  himself:  all  fell  into  so  violent  a  fury,  th^it,  for  half  a 
year  or  more,  the  common  newspapers  (in  most  of  which 
they  had  some  property,  as  being  hired  writers)  were  filled 
with  the  most  abusive  falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they  could 
possibly  devise ;  a  liberty  no  way  to  be  wondered  at  in 
those  people,  and  in  those  papers,  that,  for  many  years, 
during  the  uncontrouled  license  of  the  press,  had  aspersed 
almost  all  the  great  characters  of  the  age,  and  this  with 
impunity,  their  own  persons  and  names  being  utterly  secret 
and  obscure. 

"This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that  he  had  now 
some  opportunity  of  doing  good,  by  detecting  and  drag- 
ging into  light  these  common  enemies  of  mankind ;  since 
to  invalidate  this  universal  slander,  it  sufficed  to  show  what 
contemptible  men  were  the  authors  of  it.  He  was  not 
without  hopes  that,  by  manifesting  the  dulness  of  those 
who  had  only  malice  to  recommend  them,  either  the  book- 
sellers would  not  find  their  account  in  employing  them,  or 
the  men  themselves,  when  discovered,  want  courage  to 
proceed  in  so  unlawful  an  occupation.  This  it  was  that 
gave  birth  to  the  Dunciad ;  and  he  thought  it  an  happi- 
ness, that,  by  the  late  flood  of  slander  on  himself,  he  bad 
acquired  such  a  peculiar  right  over  their  names  as  was 
necessary  to  this  design. 

"  On  the  12th  of  March,  1729,  at  St.  James's,  that 
poem  was  presented  to  the  king  and  queen,  (who  had  be- 
fore been  pleased  to  read  it)  by  the  right  honourable  sir 
Robert  Walpole ;  and,  some  days  after,  the  whole  im- 
pression was  taken  and  dbpersed  by  several  noblemen, 
and  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 
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Indulges  the  common  vanity  of  common  men,  and  triumphs 
in  those  distinctions  which  he  had  affected  to  despise.  He 
is  proud  that  his  book  was  presented  to  the  king  and  queen 
by  the  right  honourable  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  he  is  proud 
that  they  had  read  it  before ;  he  is  proud  that  the  edition 
was  taken  off  by  the  nobility  and  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction. 

The  edition  of  which  he  speaks  was,  I  believe/ that 
which,  by  telling  in  the  text  the  names,  and  in  the  notes 
the  characters,  of  those  whom  he  had  satirized,  was  made 
intelligible  and  diverting.  The  criticks  had  now  declared 
their  approbation  of  the  plan,  and  the  common  reader  be- 
gan to  like  it  without  fear ;  those  who  were  strangers  to 
petty  literature,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  decipher  initials 
and  blanks,  had  now  names  and  persons  brought  within 
their  view;  and  delighted  in  the  visible  effect  of  those 
shafts  of  malice,  which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated,  as 
shot  into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  fresh  provocation  now  given  him,  re- 
newed the  enmity  which  had,  for  a  time,  been  appeased  by 
mutual  civilities ;  and  published  remarks,  which  he  had  till 
then  suppressed,  upon  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  M^ny  more 
gprumbled  in  secret,  or  vented  their  resentment  in  the  news- 
papers by  epigrams  or  invectives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  loving  Burnet  with 
"  pious  passion,"  pretended  Uiat  his  moral  character  was 
injured,  and,  for  some  time,  declared  his  resolution  to  take 
vengeance  with  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  appeased  him,  by 
changing  ''  pious  passion"  to  "  cordial  friendship ;"  and  by 
a  note,  in  which  he  vehemently  disclaims  the  malignity  of 
meaning  imputed  to  the  first  expression. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  represented  as  diving  for  the  prize, 
expostulated  with  Pope  in  a  manner  so  much  superiour  to 
all  mean  solicitation,  that  Pope  was  reduced  to  sneak  and 
shuffle,  sometimes  to  deny,  and  sometimes  to  apologize ; 
he  first  endeavours  to  wound,  and  is  then  afraid  to  own 
that  he  meant  a  blow. 
The  Dunciad,  in  the  complete  edition,  is  addressed  to 
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which  is  a  compliment  this  age  deserves."  The  man  who 
threatens  the  world  is  always  ridiculous ;  for  the  world  can 
easily  go  on  without  him,  and,  in  a  short  time,  will  cease  to 
miss  him.  I  have  heard  of  an  idiot,  who  used  to  revenge 
his  vexatious  by  lying  all  night  upon  the  bridge.  *'  There 
is  nothing,"  says  Juvenal,  "  that  a  man  will  not  believe  in 
his  own  favour."  Pope  had  been  flattered  till  he  thought 
himself  one  of  the  moving  powers  in  the  system  of  life. 
When  he  talked  of  laying  down  his  pen,  those  who  sat 
round  him  entreated  and  implored ;  and  self-love  did  not 
suffer  him  to  suspect  that  they  went  away  and  laughed. 

The  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay,  a  man  whom 
he  had  known  early,  and  whom  he  seemed  to  love  with 
more  tenderness  than  any  other  of  his  literary  friends. 
Pope  was  now  forty-four  years  old ;  an  age  at  which  the 
mind  begins  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the 
will  to  grow  less  flexible;  and  when,  therefore,  the  de- 
parture of  an  old  friend  is  very  acutely  felt. 

In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  mother,  not  by  an  unex- 
pected death,  for  she  had  lasted  to  the  age  of  ninety-three; 
but  she  did  not  die  unlamented.  The  filial  piety  of  Pope 
was  in  the  highest  degree  amiable  and  exemplary;  his 
parents  had  the  happiness  of  living  till  he  was  at  the  sum- 
mit of  poetical  reputation,  till  he  was  at  ease  in  his  fortune, 
and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and  found  no  diminution 
of  his  respect  or  tenderness.  Whatever  was  his  pride,  to 
them  he  was  obedient ;  and  whatever  was  his  irritability, 
to  them  he  was  gentle.  life  has,  among  its  soothing  and 
quiet  comforts,  few  things  better  to  g^ve  than  such  a  son. 

One  of  the  passages  of  Pope's  life,  which  seems  to  de- 
serve some  inquiry,  was  a  publication  of  letters  between 
him  and  many  of  his  friends,  which  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Curll,  a  rapacious  bookseller  of  no  good  fame,  were  by  him 
printed  and  sold.  This  volume  containing  some  letters 
from  noblemen.  Pope  incited  a  prosecution  against  hini  in 
the  house  of  lords  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  attended 
himself  to  stimulate  the  resentment  of  his  friends.  Curll 
appeared  at  the  bar,  and,  knowing  himself  in  no  great 
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vanity,  what  has  in  this  country  been  done  very  rarely, 
contrived  an  appearance  of  compulsion;  that,  when  he 
rould  complain  that  his  letters  were  surreptitiously  pub- 
lished, he  might  decently  and  defensively  publish  them 
himself. 

Pope's  private  correspondence,  thus  promulgated,  filled 
the  nation  with  praises  of  his  candour,  tenderness,  and  be- 
nevolence, the  purity  of  his  purposes,  and  the  fidelity  of 
his  friendship.  There  were  some  letters  which  a  very  good 
or  a  very  wise  man  would  wish  suppressed ;  but,  as  they 
had  been  already  exposed,  it  was  impracticable  now  to  re- 
tract them. 

From  the  perusal  of  those  letters,  Mr.  Allen  first  con- 
ceived the  desire  of  knowing  him ;  and  with  so  much  zeal 
did  he  cultivate  the  friendship  which  he  had  newly  formed, 
that,  when  Pope  told  his  purpose  of  vindicating  his  own 
property  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  oflered  to  pay  the  cost. 

This,  however.  Pope  did  not  accept;  but,  in  time,  solicited 
a  subscription  for  a  quarto  volume,  which  appeared,  1737, 
I  believe,  with  sufficient  profit.  In  the  preface  he  tells, 
that  his  letters  were  reposited  in  a  friend's  library,  said  to 
be  the  earl  of  Oxford's,  and  that  the  copy  thence  stolen 
was  sent  to  the  press.  The  story  was  doubtless  received 
with  different  degrees  of  credit.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
the  preface  to  the  Miscellanies  was  written  to  prepare  the 
publick  for  such  an  incident;  and  to  strengthen  this  opinion, 
James  Worsdale,  a  painter,  who  was  employed  in  clan- 
destine negotiations,  but  whose  veracity  was  very  doubtful 
declared  that  he  was  the  messenger  who  carried,  by  Pope's 
direction,  the  books  to  Curll. 

When  they  were  thus  published  and  avowed,  as  they  had 
relation  to  recent  f^cts,  and  persons  either  then  living  or 
not  yet  forgotten,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  found 
readers ;  but  as  the  facts  were  minute,  and  the  characters, 
being  either  private  or  literary,  were  little  known,  or  little 
regarded,  they  awakened  no  popular  kindness  or  resent- 
ment ;  the  book  never  became  much  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation ;  some  read  it  as  contemporary  history,  and  some,. 
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danger, 'spoke  of  Pope  with  very  litiU 
has,"  said  Curll,  **  a  knack  at  ver-^ifvi 
think  myself  a  match  for  him."     ^^  ii* 
house  were  examined,  none  of  the m  ;t; 
infringed;   Curll   went  away   trinj* 
left  to  seek  some  other  remedy. 

Curirs  account  was,  that  one  i\ 
mau*s  gown,  but  with  a  lawyer's  1 
to  sale  a  number  of  printed  vein. 
Pope's  Epistolary  Correspond(n 
and  was  told  none,  but  gave  * 
thought  himself  authorised  to  -r 

advantage. 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  a< . 

reasonable  to  believe,  becan-« 

tected^ ;  and  when,  some  \  • 

to  lintot,  the  son  of  Benu.: 

be,  that  Pope  knew  better 

obtained  the  copies,  beca;. 

same  time  sent  to  himself,  tr 

demanded,  as  he  made  kii^ 

porter,  and  consequently  n*  i 
Such  care  had  been  taL<  .. 

they  were  sent  at  once  to  ' 

was  likely  to  seize  them  a 

might  be  expected  to  give   i 

ing  injury.     Lintot,  I  belie  \.  . 

what  was  expected.     That  !.• 

only  purpose,  may  be  rea-  .. 

numbers  offered  to  sale  by  t. 
that  hope  of  gain  could  uol  .. 

impression. 

It  seems  that  Pope,  bin 
ters,  and  not  knowing  liow    .  •  . 

<i  Mr.  D 'Israeli  has  discussed  the  who!.- 
i.  176.  Mr.  Roscoc  likewise,  in  his  Iau 
dence  to  be  gathered  on  the  point,  ami     . 
puUble  to  Curll,  than  that  to  be  infene.'  *  . 
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waaitg,  wknam^  jam  ■■■  ▼    cnv  on  Man ;  which,  if  his  letter  to 
:TMfi  bo  rightly  explained  by  the  com- 
*■■  oiirht  years  under  his  consideration, 
«Rm^  to  have  desired  the  success  with 
I  DOW  many  open,  and,  doqbtless, 
Bfl.      The  dunces   were  yet  smarting 
>  superiority  which  he  publickly  arro- 
wurid  to  wish  his  humiliation. 
9  9  und  against  all  this  he  provided.     His 
ii«i  oi  his  friend  to  whom  the  work  is  in- 
UM  iirst  editions  carefully  suppressed; 
,  ot'  a  new  kind,  was  ascribed  to  one  or 
.  ^iM  Uetermined,  or  conjecture  wandered ;  it 
.»  t«  urburton,  to  every  man,  except  him  only 
it.     Those  who  like  only  when  they  like 
.«^^«  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  name, 
uud  those  admired  it  who  are  willing  to 
^s^  .w  ui  random,  which,  while  it  is  unappropriated, 
.. » J .    Those  friends  of  Pope,  that  were  trusted 
%^  4*4  4.;,  went  about  lavishing  honours  on  the  new- 
■k  ..  *.^d  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  so  much  in 
•nu  any  former  rival. 

^^.  .uiihors  whom  he  had  personally  offended,  and 

..  ..yjne  opinion  the  world  considered  as  decisive, 

. ...»  iiu  suspected  of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  sent 

^ .  .;^  a  present  before  publication,  that  they  might 

.     .1   own  enmity  by  praises,  which  they  could  not 

>  decently  retract. 

.<.  M'  precautions,  in  1733,  was  published  the  first 

l^^say  on  Man.    Thece  had  been,  for  some 

,  .Tt  that  Pope  was  busy  upon  a  system  of  mo- 

'  :.is  design  was  not  discovered  in  the  new  poem, 

<>  form  and  a  title  with  which  its  readers  were 

(1.      Its   reception  was    not  uniform;    some 

-  \  ery  imperfect  piece,  though  not  without  good 

•>«'   the   author  was  unknown,  some,   as  will 

'  *n,  favoured  him  as  an  adventurer,  and  some 

■n  as  an  intruder;  but  all  thought  him  above 
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neglect;  the  sale  increased,  and  editions  were  multi- 
plied'. 

The  subsequent  editions  of  the  first  epistle  exhibited 
two  memorable  corrections.  At  first,  the  poet  and  his 
friend. 

Expatiate  freely  o'er  this  scene  of  man, 
A  mighty  maze  of  walks  without  a  plan. 

For  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

A  mighty  maze,  hut  not  without  a  plan : 
for,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  were  in  vain  to  describe  or  to 
trace  the  maze. 

The  other  alteration  was  of  these  lines : 

And  spite  of  pride,  and  in  thy  reason* s  spite. 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right ; 

but  having  afterwards  discovered,  o1r  been  shown,  that  the 
*'  tr^th'*  which  subsisted  "  in  spite  of  reason"  conld  not  be 
very  **  clear,"  he  substituted. 

And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 

To  such  oversights  will  the  most  vigorous  mind  be  lia- 
ble, when  it  is  employed  at  once  upon  argument  and 
poetry. 

The  second  and  third  epistles  were  published;  and 
Pope  was,  I  believe,  more  and  more  suspected  of  writing 
them ;  at  last,  in  1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed 
the  honour  of  a  moral  poet. 


•  Ayre,  in  his  life  of  Pope,  ii.  215,  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  on  this  occt- 
sion.  "  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  epistle/'  he  observes,  '*  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  attempted  some  things  in  the  poetical  way,  called  on  Pope> 
who  inquired  from  him,  what  news  there  was  in  the  learned  world,  and  what 
new  pieces  were  brought  to  light  1  The  visiter  replied,  that  there  was  little  or 
nothing  worthy  notice;  that  there  was,  indeed,  a  thing  called  an  Essay  on 
Man,  shocking  poetry,  insufferable  philosophy,  no  coherence,  no  connexion* 
Pop«  could  Qot  ri?pr(^sis  his  indigQiition^  and  InsUDtly  avdwed  Kimsetf  iKe  au- 
thor. This  was  like  a  clap  of  thunder  to  the  mi&lnkeii  bard^  who  took  up  hu  titi 
and  nevet  v matured  to  sliow  \m  uaJutky  face  ihert*  again /^  It  Is  generally  sup- 
posed thai  Malht  was  tht>]  luckless  person.     Ed* 
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In  the  conclusion  it  is  snflSciently  acknowledged,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Essay  on  Man  was  received  from  Bo- 
lingbroke,  who  is  said  to  have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  those 
who  enjoyed  his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and  ad- 
vanced principles  of  which  he  did  not  perceive  the  conse- 
quence, and  as  blindly  propagating  opinions  contrary  to  his 
own.     That  those  communications  had  been  consolidated 
into  a  scheme  regularly  drawn,  and  delivered  to  Pope, 
from  whom  it  returned  only  transformed  from  prose  to 
verse,  has  been  reported,  but  can  hardly  be  true.     The 
essay  plainly  appears  the  fabrick  of  a  poet :  what  Boling- 
broke  supplied  could  be  only  the  first  principles ;  the  order, 
illustration,  and  embellishments,  must  all  be  Pope's. 

These  principles  it  is  not  my  business  to  clear  from  ob- 
scurity, dogmatism,  or  falsehood ;  but  they  were  not  im- 
mediately examined;  philosophy  and  poetry  have  not 
often  the  same  readers ;  and  the  essay  abounded  in  splen- 
did amplifications,  and  sparkling  sentences,  which  were  read 
and  admired  with  no  great  attention  to  their  ultimate  pur- 
pose ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which  did  not  see  what 
the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and,  for  a  time,  flourished  in  the 
sunshine  of  universal  approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil 
tendency  discovered,  that,  as  innocence  is  unsuspicious, 
many  read  it  for  a  manual  of  piety. 

Its  reputation  soon  invited  a  translator.  It  was  first 
turned  into  French  prose,  and  afterwards,  by  Besnel,  into 
verse.  Both  translations  fell  into  the  hands  of  Crousaz, 
who  first,  when  he  had  the  version  in  prose,  wrote  a  gene- 
ral censure,  and  afterwards  reprinted  ResneFs  version, 
with  particular  remarks  upon  every  paragraph. 

Crousaz  was  a  professor  of  Switzerland,  eminent  for  his 
treatise  of  logick,  and  his  Examen  de  Pyrrhonisme ;  and, 
however  little  known  or  regarded  here,  was  no  mean  anta- 
gonist. His  mind  was  one  of  those  in  which  philosophy 
aad  piety  are  happily  united.  He  was  accustomed  to 
argument  and  disquisition,  and,  perhaps,  was  grown  too 
desirous  of  detecting  faults ;  but  his  intentions  were  al- 
ways right,  his  opinions  were  solid,  and  his  rebgion  pure. 
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^m^sb   rr,  A  letter'  was  produced,  wheD  he  bad, 

^  tfBsr  n^f>)r  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells  Concanen, 

■cat  i  observe,  borrows  for  want  of  leisure,  and 

!■«.  ^r-  /ant  of  genius ;  Milton  out  of  pride,  and  Addison 

■■r--*-  !(\stv.'*    And  wiien  Theobald  published  Shake- 

■KSR.  opposition  to  Pope,  the  best  notes  were  supplied 

ww^  irton. 

IT-  "•  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton  was  to 

<-tc  's  opinion;  and  Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in  him 

i  *^-  contributed  so  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival* 

rrogance  of  Warburton  excited  against  him  every 
i'  offence,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
•II  with  Pope  was  censured  as  hypocritical  inqon- 
l)ut  surely  tp  think  differently,  at  different  times. 
Ileal  merit,  may  be  easily  allowed.     Such  opinions 
ten  admitted,  and  dismissed,  without  nice  examina- 
%v  ho  is  there  that  has  not  found  reason  for  changing 
•  I  lid  about  questions  of  greater  importance? 
arburton,  whatever  was  his  motive,  undertook,  with- 
>uUcitation,  to  rescue  Pope  from  the  talons  of  Crousaz, 
leeing  him  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  fatality, 
injecting  revelation;  and  from  month  to  month  con- 
ed a. vindication  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  in  the  literary 
.inal  of  that  tin^e,  called  the  Republick  of  I^etters. 
i'ope,  who.  probably  beg^n  to  doubt  the  tendency  of  bis 
n  work,  was  glad  that  the  positions,  of  which  he  per- 
IV ed  him^ejf  notto  know  the  full  meaning,  could,  by  any 
>ade  of  interpretation,  be  made  to  mean  well.  How  much 
>e  was  pleased  with  his  gratuitous  defender,  the  following 
otter  evidently  shows : 

"  April  11, 1732. 

**  Sir, — -I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  R.  two  more  of 
year  letters.  It  b  in  tl^e  greatest  hurry  imaginable  that  I 
write  this;  but  I  cannot  ^elp  thanking  you  in  particular 
for  your  third  letter,  which  is  so  extremely  clear,  short,  and 
full,  that  I  think  Mr.  Crousaz  ought  never  to  have  anotber 
answer,  and  deserved  not  so  good  an  one.  I  can  only  say, 

'  This  IqUci  is  in  Mr.  Malone's  Supplement  to  Shakespeare,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

VOL.  VIII.  u 
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^  '\  a  bishoprick.    When  he  died,  he  left  him  the 

"^^^  '  of  his  works ;  a  legacy  which  may  be  reasonably 

f^<\  at  four  thoasand  pounds. 

'\^  fondness  for  the  Essay  on  Man  appeared  by  his 

>r  its  propagation.   Dobson,  who  had  gained  reputa- 

V  his  version  of  Prior*s  Solomon,  was  employed  by 

•  translate  it  into  Latin  verse,  and  was,  for  that  piir- 

•nome  time  at  Twickenham;    but  he  left  his  work, 

%  er  was  the  reason,  unfinished  ;  and,  by  Benson's  in- 

.>n,  undertook   the   longer  task  of  Paradise   Lost. 

xhen  desired  his  friend  to  find  a  scholar  who  should 

lus  essay  into  Latin  prose;  but  no  such  performance 

>  er  appeared. 

|)e  lived  at  this  time  **  among  the  great/'  with  that  re- 

/ii  and  respect  to  which  his  works  entitled  him,  and 

i  he  had  not  impaired  by  any  private  misconduct  or 

)us  partiality.     Though  Bolingbroke  was  his  friend, 

pole  was  not  his  enemy;  but  treated  him  with  so  much 

>ideration  as,  at  his  request,  to  solicit  and  obtain  from 

French  minister  an  abbey  for  Mr.  Southcot,  whom  he 

.sidered  himself  as  obliged  to  reward,  by  this  exertion 

liis  interest,  for  the  benefit  which  he  had  received  from 

attendance  in  a  long  illness. 

It  was  said,  that,  when  the  court  was  at  Richmond, 
leen  Caroline  had  declared  her  intention  to  visit  him. 
""his  may  have  been  only  a  careless  effusion,  thought  on 
10  more:  the  report  of  such  notice,  however,  was  soon  in 
many  mouths;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget  or  misapprehend 
Savage*s  account.  Pope,  pretending  to  decline  what  was 
not  yet  offered,  left  his  house  for  a  time,  not,  I  suppose, 
for  any  other  reason  than  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  stay 
at  home  in  expectation  of  an  honour  which  would  not  be 
conferred.    He  was,  therefore,  angpry  at  Swift,  who  repre- 
sents him  as  "  refusing  the  visits  of  a  queen,"  because  he 
knew  that  what  had  never  been  offered  had  never  been 
refused. 

Beside  the  general  system  of  morality,  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  the  Essay  on  Man,  it  was  his  intention  tc 
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you  do  him  too  much  honou' 
odd  as  the  expression  seein^ 
tem  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  ^ 
is,  indeed,  the  same  system 
ray  of  yout  own,  as  they  s. 
still  when  it  is  glorified.     I 
did  before,  and  so  will  e\ 
just  what  you  explain; 
meaning  so  well  as  you. 
do  myself;  but  you  exj 
myself.     Pray  accept  t 
cannot  but  wish  thes(* ! 
and  intend  (with  yoi 
part  at  least,  or  of  ii!' 
proceed  a  step  witli 

By  this  fond  am; 
comment.  Pope  ti^ 
ing  or  real  import 
from  Bolingbroke. 
gion;  and  Boling' 
his  own  consent,  <. 
engaged,  with  his 

It  is  known  ti 
real  opinions.  I 
who  related  their- 
he  must  have  m 
and  Bolingbrokt . 
desire  an  explaii. 
stood  him. 
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from  him  ;  and  a 
pute,  from  which 
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zeal;  for  he  intro 
terest  he  became 
Allen,  who  gave  I 
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-o  has  endeavomred  to  establish'  andt  exemplify  his 
'»'   theory  of  the  '*  ruling   passion/'  by  which-  he 
.in-  original  direction  of  desiiie  to  some  particular 
r         :  an  innate  affection^  which  giyes  all  action  a  deter- 
er  and  invariable  tendency,  and>  operates  upon  the 

7-  system  of  life,  either  openly,  or  more  secretly  by 

::z      -iKTvention  of  some  accidental  or  subordinate  propen- 
^-. 

,z:-  —'  uiiy  passion,  thus  innate  and  irresistible,  the  existence- 

M  tuionably  be  doubted.     Human  characters  are  by  no 

.-.  constant;  men  change  by  change  of  place^  of  for- 

uf  acquaintance;  he  who  is  at  one  time  a  lover  of 

•ii  o,  is  at  another  a  lover  of  money.    Those,  indeed, 

uUain  any  excellence,  commonly  spend  life  in  one 

..u:  for  excellence  is  not  often  gained  lipoa  easier 

.>.     But  to  the  particular  species  of  excellence  mea 

^iirected,  not  by  a»  ascendant  planet  or  predominating 

lOur,  but  by  the  first  book  which  they  read,  some  early 

.  V  ersation  which  they  heard,  or  some  accident  which  ex- 

cd  ardour  and  emulation. 

^t  must  be,  at  least,  allowed,  that  this  '*  ruling  passion," 

iieeedent  to  reason  and  observation,  must  have  an  object 

vlependent  on  human  contrivance ;  for  there  can  be  no 

..itural  desire  of  artificial  good.     No  man,  therefore,  can 

»•  born,  in  the  strict  acceptation,  a  lover  of  money ;  for  he 

a  ay  be  born  where  money  does  not  exist :  nor  can  he  be 

horn,  in  a  moral  sense,  a  lover  of  his  country ;  for  society, 

politically  regulated,  is  a  state  contradistinguished  from  a 

state  of  nature ;  and  any  attention  to  that  coalition  of  inter-* 

es'ts  which  makes  the  happiness  of  a  country,  is  possible 

only  to  those  whom  inquiry  and  reflection  have  enabled  to 

comprehend  it. 

This  doctrine  is,  in  itself,  pernicious,  as  well  as  false ;  its 
tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief  of  a  kind  o{  moral  pre- 
destination, or  overruling  principle  which  cannot  be  resist- 
ed; he  that  admits  it  is  prepared  to  comply  with  every 
desire  that  caprice  or  opportunity  shall  excite,  and  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  submits  only  to  the  lawful  dominion  of  na- 
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ture,  in  obeying  the  resiiUess  authority  of  his    "  ruling 

pasMiOQ**/'    *  .  ..m    ^1.  *   ;« 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  so  little  skiU,  that,  io 
the  examples  by  which  he  illustrates  and  confirms  it,  tie 
has  confounded  passions,  appetites,  and  habits. 

To  the  Characters  of  Men,  he  added  soon  after,  in  an 
epistle  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to  Martha  Blount. 
but  which  the  last  edition  has  taken  from  her,  the  Charac- 
trrs  of  Women.  This  poem,  which  was  labonrea  with 
great  diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opmkm  with  great 
•uccoss,  was  neglected  at  its  first  publication,  as  ^^^^ 
nu'ntiitor  supposes*  because  the  pnblick  was  inforaned,  hv 
an  advertisement,  that  it  contained  "  ao  character  dnwn 
(rxmt  the  life  T  an  assertion  which  Pope  profaahlj  did  not 
evjHH'^l  or  wish  to  hare  been  believed,  and  which  he  soo« 
j5UYt*  his  rtHiders  sufficient  nMsoa  to  distiwst,  hy  teUing'  them, 
in  a  aou*^  ih^nt  ih^  wi»l  was  iaqicrfect,  biiaaw  part  of  hb 
^ubnvl  was  *^  vk^  u^  hi^*  to  be  y«<  exposed. 

l>i^  tian*.  I^^wv^v^f.  stXMi  cane,  ia  whkh  it  was  safe  to 

•  U  Vte^  V<>«  W-m^Mii^  >^  i  tjw*^  rrn  rue  tan 

V^  x^^«»   n>9«  i«s»»iK  «ki'v^  ^  me»«.  zk^t  tMk. 
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display  the  dotchess  of  Marlborough  under  the  name  of 
Atossa;  and  her  character  was  inserted  with  no  great 
honour  to  the  writer's  gratitude.  ^ 

He  published,  from  time  to  time,  between  1730  and  1740, 
imitations  of  different  poems  of  Horace,  generally  with  his 
name,  and  once,  as  was  suspected,  without  it.  What  he 
was  upon  moral  principles  ashamed  to  own,  he  ought  to 
have  suppressed.  Of  these  pieces  it  is  useless  to  settle 
the  dates,  as  they  had  seldom  much  relation  to  the  times, 
and,  perhaps,  had  been  long  in  his  hands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  ancients  are  fami- 
liarized, by  adapting  their  sentiments  to  modern  topicks, 
by  making  Horace  say  of  Shakespeare  what  he  originally 
said  of  Ennius,  and  accommodating  his  satires  on  Pantola- 
bus  and  Nomentanus  to  the  flatterers  and  prodigals  of  our 
own  time,  was  first  practised  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
second,  by  Oldham  and  Rochester,  at  least  I  remember  no 
instances  more  ancient.  It  is  a  kind  of  middle  comj>osition 
between  translation  and  original  design,  which  pleases 
when  the  thoughts  are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and  the 
parallels  lucky.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pope's  favourite 
amusement ;  for  he  has  carried  it  farther  than  any  former 
poet. 

He  published,  likewise,  a  revival,  in  smoother  numbers, 
of  Dr.  Donne's  satires,  which  was  recommended  to  him  by 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury .  and  the  earl  of  Oxford.  They 
made  no  great  impression  on  the  publick.  Pope  seems  to 
have  known  their  imbecility,  and,  therefore,  suppressed 
them  while  he  was  yet  contending  to  rise  in  reputation, 
but  ventured  them  when  he  thought  their  deficiencies  more 
likely  to  be  imputed  to  Donne  than  to  himself. 

The  epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  seems  to  be  de- 
rived, in  its  first  design,  from  Boileau's  Address  d  sonEtprit, 
was  published  in  January,  1735,  about  a  month  before  ihe 
death  of  him  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  either  honour  or  pleasure  should  have  been  missed  by 
Arbathnot ;  a  man  estimable  for  his  learning,  amiable  for 
his  life,  and  venerable  for  his  piety. 
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Arbatlmot  was  a  man  of  gr^at  comprehension,  skilfiil  in 
his  professioo,  vereed  in  the  sciences,  acquainted  ^•^**- 
dent  Hteratnre,  and  able  to  animate  his  mass  of  knowledge 
by  a  bright  and  active  imagination;  a  scholar  with  great 
brilliancy  of  wit;  a  wit,  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  retained 
and  discovered  a  noble  ardour  of  religious  zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  pablick. 
He  vindicates  himself  from  censnres;  and  with  dignitr, 
rather  than  airogance,  enforces  his  own  claims  to  kindness 
and  respect.  ... 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  several  parag-raplis  whicii 
had  been  before  printed  as  a  fragment,  and  among  them 
the  satirical  lines  upon  Addison,  of  which  the  last  conplet 
has  been  twice  corrected.     It  was  at  first. 

Who  would  not  smile  if  sudi  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  he  ? 

Then, 

Who  would  not  grieve  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  he  ? 

At  la^  it  IS, 
Who  but  must  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

H6  was  at  this  time  at  opeii  war  with  lord  Hervey,  who 
had  distinguished  him^lf  as  a  steady  adherent  <o  the  mi- 
nistry ;  and,  being  oflended  with  a  contemptuous  answer 
to  one  of  his  pamphlets'",  had  summoned  Pnlteney  to  a 
duel.  Whether  he  or  Pope  made  the  first  attack,  perhaps, 
cannot  now  be  easily  knowh :  he  had  written  an  invective 
against  Pope,  whom  he  calls,  "  Hard  as  thy  heanrt,  and  as 
thf  birth  obscure ;"  and  hints  that  his  father  was  a  hatter^. 
1*0  this  Pope  wi^ote  a  reply  in  verse  and  prose  ;  the  verses 
are  hi  this  poem ;  and  the  prose,  though  it  was  never  sent, 

»  Entitled,  Sedition  and  Defamation  displayed.  8vo.  1733.      R, 

y  Among  many  manuscripts,  letters,  \c.  relating  to  Pope,  which  I  have  Ul**lv 

seen,  is  a  lampoon  in  the  bible  style,  of  mucU  humour,  but  irreverent,  in  vhich 

Pope  is  ridiculed  as  the  son  of  a  hatter. 
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is  printed  amoag  his  letters ;  bat  to  a  cool  reader  of  the 
present  time  exhibits  nothing  but  tedious  malignity. 

His  last  satires,  of  the  general  kind,  were  two  dialogues, 
named,  from  the  year  in  which  they  were  published,  Seven- 
teen Hundred  and  Thirty-eight.  In  these  poems  many  are 
praised,  and  many  are  reproached.  Pope  was  then  en- 
tangled in  the  opposition ;  a  follower  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who  dined  at  his  house,  aofd  the  friend  of  many  who  ob- 
structed and  censured  the  conduct  of  the  ministers.  His 
political  partiality  was  too  plainly  shown:  he  forgot  the 
prudence  with  which  he  passed,  in  his  earlier  years,  unin- 
jured and  unofTenditig,  through  much  more  violent  conflicts 
of  faction. 

In  the  first  dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of  praising 
Allen  of  Bath,  he  asked  his  leave  to  mention  him  as  a  man 
not  illustrious  by  any  merit  of  his  ancestors,  and  called  him 
in  his  verses  "  low-born  Allen."  Men  afe  seldom  satisfied 
with  praise  introduced  or  followed  by  any  mention  of  de- 
fect. Allen  seems  not  to  have  taken  any  pleasure  in  his 
epithet,  which  was  afterwards  softened '  into  **  humble 
Allen." 

In  the  second  dialogue  he  took  some  liberty  with  one  of 
the  Foxes,  among  others ;  which  Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttel- 
ton,  took  an  opportunity  of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him 
with  the  friendship  of  a  lampooner,  who  scattered  his  ink 
without  fear  or  decency,  and  against  whom  he  hoped  the 
resentment  of  the  legislature  would  quickly  be  discharged. 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  small  poet,  was  sum- 
moned before  the  lords  for  a  poem  called  Manners,  to- 
gether with  Dodsley,  his  publisher.  Whitehead,  who  hung 
loose  upon  society,  skulked  and  escaped ;  but  Dodsley's 
shop  and  family  made  his  appearance  necessary.  He  was, 
however,  soon  dismissed ;  and  the  whole  process  was  pro- 
bably intended  rather  to  intimidate  Pope,  than  to  punish 
Whitehead. 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the  patriot 

■  On  a  hiot  from  Warburton.  •  There  is,  however,  reasofi  to  think,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  house  in  which  Allen  was  born  at  Saint  Blaise,  tl?at  he  was 
not  of  a  /cic,  but  of  a  decayed  family. 
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Pope  bad  sougfatfor  images  and  sentfaneDts  in  a  region 
not  known  to  have  been  explored  by  many  other  of  the 
Cng^lish  writers ;  he  bad  consulted  the  modem  writers  of 
Liatin  poetry,  a  class  of  authors  whom  Boileau  endeavoured 
to   bring  into  contempt,  and  who  are  too  generally  neg- 
lected.    Pope,  however,  wfts  not  ashamed  of  their  ac-. 
qnaintance,  nor  ung^teful  for  the  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  it.     A  small  selection  from  tha 
Italians,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  had  been  published  at  Lon- 
don, about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  by  a  man  * 
who  concealed  his  name,  but  whom  his  preface  shows  to 
have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertaking.     This  collec- 
tion Pope  amplified  by  more  than  half,  and,  1740,  pub- 
lished it  in  two  volumes,  but  injuriously  omitted  his  prede- 
cessor's preface.    To  these  books,  which  had  nothing  but 
the  mere  text,  no  regard  was  paid ;  the  authors  were  still 
neglected,  and  the  editor  was  neither  praised  nor  cen- 
sured. 

He  did  not  sink  into  idleness ;  he  had  planned  a  work; 
which  he  considered  as  subsequent  to  his  Essay  on  Man, 
of  which  he  has  given  this  account  to  Dr  Swift : 

"  March  25.  1736. 
"  If  ever  I  write  any  more  epistles  in  verse,  one  of 
them  shall  be  addressed  to  you.  I  have  long  concerted  it, 
and  begun  it ;  but  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name  as 
finished,  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  more 
finished  than  any  of  the  rest.    The  subject  is  large,  and 

*  Since  discovered  to  have  been  Atterbury»  afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester. 
See  the  collection  of  that  prelate's  Epistolary  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  6.    N. 

This  I  believe  to  be  an  error.  Mr.  Nichols  has  ascribed  this  |>reface  to  At- 
terbury  on  the  authority  of  Dr,  Walter  Harte,  who,  in  a  manuscript  note  on  a 
copy  of  Pope's  edition,  expresses  his  surprise  that  Pope  should  there  have  de- 
scribed the  former  editor  as  anonymous,  as  he  himself  had  told  Hdrte  fourteen 
years  before  his  own  publication,  that  this  preface  was  by  Auerbur^.  The  ex- 
plication is  probably  Uiis;  that  during  that  period  he  had  discovered  that  he  had 
been  in  a  mistake.  By  a  manuscript  note  in  a  copy  pre&enied  by  Cryriea  tci  the 
Bodleian  library,  we  are  informed  that  the  former  editor  wik^  Thoiri^  Power  p  of 
Trioity  college,  Cambridge.  Power  was  bred  at  Westminster,  unde;  bushy ,  and 
was  elected  off  to  Cambridge  in  the  year  1678.  He  was  author  uf  a  transliitioa  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  of  which  only  the  first  book  was  published,  b  16dl.  J.B, 
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will  divide  into  four  epistles,  which  nataraHy  foHov  ik 
Essay  on  Man ;  viz.  1.  Of  the  extent  and  limits  of  liiinK 
reason  and  science.  2.  A  view  of  the  nsefiiU  and,  t)KI^ 
fore,  attainable,  and  of  the  nnnsefitl,  and,  therefore,  ■»!- 
tainable,  arts.  3.  Of  the  nature,  ends,  applicatioD,  vA 
use,  of  different  capacities.  4.  Of  the  ase  of  leaminf:,  oi' 
the  science  of  the  world,  and  of  wit.  It  will  conclwif 
with  a  satire  against  the  misapplication  of  all  these,  eiem- 
plified  by  pictures,  characters,  and  examples." 

This  work  in  its  full  extent,  being  now  afflicted  with  as 
asthma,  and  finding  the  powers  of  life  gradually  declioiD;. 
he  had  no  longer  courage  to  undertake ;  but,  from  the  ma* 
teriais  which  he  had  provided,  he  added,  at  WarburtoB' 
request,  another  book  to  the  Dunciad,  of  which  the  desigv 
is  to  ridicule  such  studies  as  are  either  hopeless  or  use- 
less, as  either  pursue  what  is  unattainable,  or  what,  dii 
be  attained,  is  of  no  use. 

When  this  book  was  printed,  1742,  the  laurel  had  been. 
for  some  time,  upon  the  head  of  Cibber ;  a  man  whom  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  Pope  could  regard  with  nwc* 
kindness  or  esteem,  though,  in  one  of  the  imitations  of 
Horace,  he  has  liberally  enough  praised  the  Careless  Hus- 
band. In  the  Dunciad,  among  other  worthless  scribblers, 
he  had  mentioned  Cibber;  who,  in  his  Apology,  com- 
plains of  the  great  poet's  unkindness  as  more  injurious, 
"  because,''  says  he,  "  I  never  have  offended  him." 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  Pope  should  have 
been,  in  some  degree,  mollified  by  this  submissive  gen^^' 
ness,  but  no  such  consequence  appeared.  Though  he  coo- 
descended  to  commend  Cibber  once,  he  mentioned  ^ 
afterwards  contemptuously  in  one  of  his  satires,  and  agaiB 
in  his  epistle  to  Arbuthnot :  and,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Dunciad,  attacked  him  with  acrimony,  to  which  the  p^ 
vocation  is  not  easily  discoverable.  Perhaps  he  imaging* 
that,  in  ridiculing  the  laureate,  he  satirized  those  by  wh^^ 
the  laurel  had  been  given,  and  gratified  that  ambitious 
petulance,  with  which  he  affected  to  insult  the  great. 

The  severity  of  this  satire  left  Cibber  no  longer  any  P** 
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tience.  He  had  confidence  enough  in  his  oivn  powers  to 
believe,  that  he  could  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  adversary, 
and,  doubtless,  did  not  want  instigators,  who,  without  any 
care  about  the  victory,  desired  to  amuse  themselves  by 
looking  on  the  contest.  He,  therefore,  gave  the  town  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  declares  his  resolution,  from  that 
time,  never  to  bear  another  blow  without  returning  it,  and 
to  tire  out  his  adversary  by  perseverance,  if  he  caimot 
conquer  him  by  strength. 

The  incessant  and  unappeasable  malignity  of  Pope  he 
imputes  to  a  very  distant  cause.  After  the  Three  Hours 
after  Marriage  bad  been  driven  off  the  stage,  by  the  of- 
fence which  the  mummy  and  crocodile  gave  the  audience, 
while  the  exploded  scene  was  yet  fresh  in  memory,  it  hap- 
pened that  Gibber  played  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal ;  and, 
as  it  had  been  usual  to  enliven  the  part  by  the  mention  of 
any  recent  theatrical  transactions,  he  said,  that  he  once 
thought  to  have  introduced  his  lovers  disguised  in  a  mummy 
and  a  crocodile.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  was  received  with 
loud  claps,  which  indicated  contempt  of  the  play."  Pppe» 
who  was  behind  the  scenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the 
stage,  attacked  him,  as  he  says,  with  all  the  virulence  of  a 
''wit  out  of  his  senses;"  to  which  he  replied,  "  that  he 
would  take  no  other  notice  of  what  was  said  by  so  parti- 
cular a  man,  than  to  declare,  that,  as  often  as  he  played 
that  part,  he  would  repeat  the  same  provocation." 

He  shows  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  play  which  he  so  zealously  defended ;  and 
adds  an  idle  story  of  Pope's  behaviour  at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power  of  thought 
or  laog^nage,  and,  if  suffered  to  remain  without  notice* 
would  have  been  very  soon  forgotten.  Pope  bad  now 
been  enough  acquainted  with  human  life  to  know,  if  his 
passion  had  not  been,  too  powerful  for  his  understanding, 
that,  from  a  contention  like  his  with  Gibber,  the  world 
seeks  nothing  but  diversion,  which  is  given  at  the  expense 
of  the  higher  character.  When  Gibber  lampooned  Pope, 
curiosity  was  excited ;  what  Pope  would  say  of  Gibber, 
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nobody  inquired,  bnt  in  hope  that  Pope*s  asperity  m^ 
betray  his  pain  and  lessen  his  dignitj. 

He  should,  theiefore,  hare  saffned  the  pampUet  to 
flatter  and  die,  without  confessii^  that  it  stuog  Urn.  The 
dishonour  of  being  shown  as  Cibber*s  antagonist  conlii 
never  be  compensated  by  the  Tictorj.  Cibber  bad  Dothii^ 
to  lose ;  when  Pope  had  exhausted  aD  his  mafignitj  npon 
him,  he  would  rise  in  the  esteem  both  of  his  frieads  ak 
his  enemies.  Sil^ice  only  could  hare  amide  him  des[Hca- 
ble;  the  blow  which  did  not  appear  to  be  felt  wovid  bre 
been  struck  in  TaiB. 

But  P6pe*s  irascibility  preraifed,  and  be  reaolred  lo  teii 

tiie  whole  Ei^&h  world  tkit  be  w»  at  war  with  Cikber; 

and,  lo  show  that  be  thought  bim  ao  coauaoa  adrefssr, 

be  prepared  ao  coauMU  Teageaace;  be  pahlished  a  lev 

editioa  of  the  Duaciad\  ia  which  be  degraded  TleoMi 

^JTom  bb  painful  pceemiaeace,  ^id  lathiwird  Cib^iB 

his  stead.      UahappOT  the  two  bnocs  woe  of  opposite 

characters*  and  P6pe  'was  wwH^  to  bw  wimt  be  bd 

^^b^KlT  WTittea ;  he  bsv  tbneftcc 

r^^igr  to  Cibher  the  old  books. 

the  siugrg:kh  pertinantr  of  TWohaL. 

I^>P^  vw  tsruoraat  caoosh  of  hm 

Mother  chaa^,  ai  atrudaeed 

^e  priae  aMxi^  the  bookseileis^ 

turvhr  descicute  of  skioM^.  witbMt  i 

^^  rf  pp^ertT.     He  uiid 

^r^-h  nised  IVoe  s 


tWUaacimi.batbe ._ 

^^    Tb^  sittii^^  9f  satire  wa« 
Cidhw  aad  CWk«», 
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transferring  the  same  ridicule  from  one  to  another,  he  de- 
stroyed its  efficacy ;  for  by  showing  that  what  he  had  said 
of  one  he  was  ready  to  say  of  another,  he  reduced  himself 
to  the  insignificance  of  his  own  magpie,  who,  from  his  cage, 
calls  cuckold  at  a  venture. 

Gibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  repaid  the  Dun- 
ciad  with  another  pamphlet*^,  which.  Pope  said,  "  would 
be  as  good  as  a  dose  of  hartshorn  to  him  ;'*  but  his  tongue 
and  his  heart  were  at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson relate,  that  he  attended  his  father,  the  painter,  on  a 
visit,  when  one  of  Cibber*s  pamphlets  came  into  the  hands 
of  Pope,  who  said,  *'  these  things  are  my  diversion.''  They 
sat  by  him  while  he  perused  it,  and  saw  his  features  writh- 
ing with  anguish ;  and  young  Richardson  said  to  his  father, 
when  they  returned,  that  he  hoped  to  he  preserved  from 
such  diversion  as  had  been  that  day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finding  his  diseases  more  oppressive, 
and  his  vital  powers  gradually  declining,  he  no  longer 
strained  his  faculties  with  any  original  composition,  nor 
proposed  any  other  employment  for  his  remaining  life  than 
the  revisal  and  correction  of  his  former  works;  in  which 
he  received  advice  and  assistance  from  Warburton,  whom 
he  appears  to  have  trusted  and  honoured  in  the  highest 
degree. 

He  laid  aside  his  epick  poem,  perhaps  without  much 
loss  to.  mankind ;  for  his  hero  was  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who, 
according  to  a  ridiculous  fiction,  established  a  colony  in 
Britain.  The  subject,  therefore,  was  of  the  fabulous  age: 
the  actors  were  a  race  upon  whom  imagination  has  been 
exhausted,  and  attention  wearied,  and  to  whom  the  mind 
will  not  easily  be  recalled,  when  it  is  invited  in  blank  verse, 
which  Pope  had  adopted  with  great  imprudence,  and,  I 
think,  without  due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our  lan- 
guage. The  sketch  is,  at  least  in  part,  preserved  by  Ruff- 
head;  by  which  it  appears  that  Pope  was  thoughtless 
enough  to  model  the  names  of  his  heroes  with  termina- 

e  Iq  1744. 
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tions  not  consbtent  with  the  time  or  country  in  which  be 
places  them. 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year ;  but  perceived  him- 
self, as  he  expresses  it,  ''  going  down  the  bill/'  He  had. 
for  at  least  five  years,  been  afflicted  with  an  asthma,  am 
other  disorders,  which  his  physicians  were  unable  to  re- 
lieve. Towards  the  eod  of  his  life  he  consulted  I>r.  Thoin- 
son,  a  man  who  had,  by  large  promises,  and  free  censures 
of  the  common  practice  of  physick,  forced  himself  up  into 
sudden  reputation.  Thomson  declared  his  distemper  to 
be  a  dropsy,  aud  evacuated  part  of  the  water  by  tincture 
of  jalap;  but  confessed  that  his  belly  did  not  subside. 
Thomson  had  many  enemies,  and  Pope  was  persuaded  U) 
dismiss  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amusement  and  conversa- 
tion, as  he  was  one  day  sitting  in  the  air  with  lord  Boting- 
broke  and  lord  Marchmont,  he  saw  his  favourite  Martha 
Blount  at  the  botton  of  the  terrace,  and  asked  lord  Boling- 
broke  to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Boiiugbroke,  not  liking  his 
errand,  crossed  his  legs  and  sat  still ;  bat  lord  Marchmoat, 
who  was  younger  and  less  captious,  waited  on  the  lad?, 
who,  when  he  came  to  her,  asked,  **  What,  is  he  not  dead 
yet  ^  r'  She  is  said  to  have  neglected  him,  with  sharaefsl 
unkindness,  in  the  latter  time  of  hb  decay ;  yet,  of  the  lt^ 
tie  which  he  bad  to  leave  she  had  a  very  great  part.  Their 
acquaintance  began  early ;  the  life  of  each  was  fNctured 
ou  the  other's  mind ;  their  convecsation,  tberefoie,  ws 
endearing,  for  when  they  met,  there  was  an  immrdiitf 
coalition  of  congenial  aotioos.  Perhaps  he  coasidcfed  her 
ttuwillingtte:$$  to  approach  the  chamber  of  aickneas  as  fe- 
male weakness*  or  haaMm  firailtv ;  perhaps  he  was  ceosdoas 
to  himself  of  peevisshaess  aud  im|iatiewre»  or»  tiMogh  he 
va»  oflfended  by  her  iaalteatioB*  might  yet  f<m^iiln  i  her 
merit  as  overbalaaciag  bar  fault;  ami  if  ha  had 
his  heart  to  be  alieaaled  firvm  her,  he  cadU  have  1 
Ihittg^  thai  au^i  Ok  her  pbc^;  ke  caaM 
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within  himself;  it  was  too  late  to  transfer  his  confidence  or 
fondness. 

In  May,  1744,  his  death  was  approaching* ;  on  the  6th» 
he  was  all  day  delirious,  which  he  mentioned  four  days  af- 
terwards as  a  sufficient  humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man ; 
he  afterwards  complained  of  seeing  things  as  through  a 
curtain,  and  in  false  colours ;  and  one  day,  in  the  presence 
of  Dodsley,  asked  what  arm  it  was  that  came  out  from  the 
wall.  He  said  that  his  greatest  inconvenience  was  in- 
ability to  think. 

Bolingbroke  sometimes  wept  over  him  in  this  state  of 
helpless  decay ;  and  being  told  by  Spence,  that  Pope,  at 
the  intermission  of  his  deliriousness,  was  always  saying 
something  kind  either  of  his  present  or  absent  friends,  and 
that  his  humanity  seemed  to  have  survived  his  understand- 
ing, answered,  '*  It  has  so.**  And  added,  "  I  never  in  my 
life  knew  a  man  that  had  so  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular 
friends,  or  more  general  friendship  for  mankind.^  At  an- 
other time  he  said,  **  I  hav^  known  Pope  these  thirty  years, 
and  value  myself  liiore  in  bis  friendship  than** — His  grief 
then  suppressed  his  voice. 

Pope  expressed  undoubting  confidence  of  a  future  state. 
Being  asked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hooke,  a  papist,  whether 
he  would  not  die  like  his  father  and  mother,  and  whether 
a  priest  should  not  be  called ;  he  answered,  ''  I  do  not 
think  it  essential,  but  it  will  be  very  right;  and  I  thank 
you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it." 

In  the  morning,  after  the  priest  had  given  him  the  last 
sacraments,  he  said,  "  There  is  nothing  diat  is  meritorious 
but  virtue  and  friendship,  and  indeed  friendship  itself  is 
only  a  part  of  virtue." 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1744, 
so  placidly,  that  the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact 
time  of  lis  expiration.  He  was  buried  at  Twickenham, 
near  his  father  and  mother,  where  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  him  by  his  commentator,  the  bishop  of  Gloucester. 

*  spence. 
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He  left  the  care  of  Uspapen  to  hii  e« 
lord  BoliDg!lroke^  and,  if  lie  shoaid  not  be 
eari  of  MaxchBMiit;  andoabtedlj 
prood  of  tlie  trail,  aad  easer  to  < 
no  aan  dreas  of  to 
tune.  Dodder,  Ike  bookaeBer, 
as  the  pnhUber,  Md  OTs 
Tet  inspected; 
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the  publick  with  all  ili  aggravatioas.  WarbiirtOD,  wliose 
heart  was  warm  with  bis  leg^aoy,  and  tender  by  the  recent 
separation,  thought  it  proper  for  him  to  interpose;  and 
undertook,  not  iodeed  to  vindicate  the  action»  for  breach 
of  trust  has  always  something  criminal,  but  to  extenuate  it 
by  an  apology.  Having  advanced  what  cannot  be  denied, 
that  moral  obliquity  is  made  more  or  less  excusable  by  the 
motives  that  produce  it,  he  inquires  what  evil  purpose 
could  have  induced  Pope  to  break  his  pronuse.  He  could 
not  delight  his  vanity  by  usurping  the  work,  which,  though 
not  sold  in  shops,  had  been  shown  to  a  number  more  than 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  author's  claim ;  he  could  not  gra- 
tify his  avarice,  for  he  could  not  sell  hb  plunder  till  Bo- 
lingbroke  was  dead :  and  even  then,  if  the  copy  was  left 
to  another,  his  fraud  would  be  defeated,  and  if  left  to  him- 
self, would  be  useless. 

Warburton,  therefore,  supposes,  with  great  appearance  of 
reason,  that  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct  proceeded 
wholly  from  his  zeal  for  Bolingbroke,  who  might,  perhaps, 
have  destroyed  the  pamphlet,  which  Pope  thought  it  his 
duty  to  presenre,  even  without  its  author's  approbation. 
To  this  apology  an  answer  was  written  in  a  Letter  to  the 
most  impudent  Man  living. 

He  brought  some  reproach  upon  his  own  memory  by  the 
petulant  and  contemptuous  mention  made  in  his  will  of  Mr. 
Allen,  and  an  affected  repayment  of  his  benefactions.  Mrs. 
Blount,  as  the  known  friend  and  favourite  of  Pope,  had 
been  invited  to  the  house  of  Allen,  where  she  comported 
herself  wkh  such  indecent  arrogance,  that  she  parted  from 
Mrs.  Allen  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable  dislike,  and  the  door 
was  for  ever  barred  against  her.  This  exclusion  she  re- 
sented with  so  much  bitterness  as  to  refuse  any  legacy  from 
Pope,  unless  he  left  the  world  with  a  disavowal  of  obliga- 
tion to  Allen.  Having  been  long  un4er  her  dominion,  now 
tottering  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
violence  of  her  temper,  or,  perhaps,  wiA  a  prejudice  of  a 
lover,  persuaded  that  she  had  suffered  improper  treatment, 
he  complied  with  her  demand,  and  polluted  his  will  with 
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female  resentment.  Allen  accepted  the  legacy,  wUch  be 
gave  to  the  hospital  at  Bath,  observing  that  Pope  was  al- 
ways a  bad  accomptant,  and  that,  if  to  ISOf.  he  had  put  a 
cipher  more,  he  had  come  nearer  to  the  troth  *. 

The  person  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  to  hare  beeo 
formed  on  the  nicest  model.  He  has»  in  hia  aceoaiit  of  the 
Little  Club,  compared  himself  to  a  spider,  and,  bj  another, 
is  described  as  protuberant  behind  and  belore.  He  b 
said  to  have  been  beantifnl  in  his  infimcr ;  fMit  he  was  of 
a  constitution  originally  feeble  and  weak ;  and,  as  bodies 
of  a  tender  frame  are  easily  dirtorted,  fab  defarmuij  was, 
probably,  in  part  the  effect  ct  kit  appfieatioa.     His  : 


r— iiiMtiil  m  it  was  »  J«4aHB*s  y  u  »  h»i«  mmht  is.    TW 

i  id  tib»  Hit «  »»  9^ft^  hm  mmmkmm. 

\«aK  V  >lr.  Al«fa.  at  Prrur-wt.  imI  ka^nnc  anaaam  »  {•  ai  Braaw  ftr  a  »« 
«ia53^W«)iBs.BbMittVMi]^iat.  Ti  I fi  Ttiiiwi  11  i  1  iiir      i  ■    f  i 

«ai  iMMW  4t  Mr.  JLiM  ae  HK  « 

«Ma  ai  ;2fe*  amt  jf  a  >:»•  jc 

»«^  iiMaY  at  ^  iwaaaiL.    1b&.  Shmb 

V*  tt»«kac«  «  a«  Ott  agrvj^i'^  vp 
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^was  so  low»  that  to  bring  him  to  a  level  with  common  tables, 
it  was  necessary  to  raise  his  seat.  But  his  face  was  not 
clispleasing,  and  his  eyes  were  animated  and  vivid. . 

By  natoral  deformity,  or  accidental  distortion,  his  vital 
functions  were  so  much  disordered,  that  his  life  was  a 
**  long  disease."  His  most  frequent  assailant  was  the 
headach,  which  he  used  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the  steam 
of  coffee,  which  he  very  frequently  required. 

Most  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his  petty  peculiari- 
ties was  communicated  by  a  female  domestick  of  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  who  knew  him,  perhaps,  after  the  middle  of 
life.      He  was  then  so  weak  as  to  stand  in  perpetual 
need  of  female  attendance;  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  so 
that  he  wore  a  kind  of  fur  doublet,  under  a  shirt  of  very 
coarse  warm  linen  with  fine  sleeves.     When  he  rose,  he 
was  invested  in  a  bodice  made  of  stiff  canvass,  being 
scarcely  able  to  hold  himself  erect  till  they  were  laced, 
and  he  then  put  on  a  flannel  waistcoat.     One  side  was 
contracted.    His  legs  were  so  slender,  that  he  enlarged 
their  bulk  with  three  pair  of  stockingps,  which  were  drawn 
on  and  off  by  the  maid ;  for  he  was  not  able  to  dress  or 
undress  himself,  and  neither  went  to  bed  nor  rose  without 
help*    His  weakness  made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  be 
dean. 

His  hair  had  fallen  almost  all  away;  and  he  used  to 
dine  sometimes  with  lord  Oxford,  privately,  in  a  velvet 
cap.  His  dress  of  ceremony  was  black,  with  a  tie-wig  and 
a  little  sword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which  his  sickness 
required,  had  taught  him  all  the  unpleasing  and  unsocial 
qualities  of  a  valetudinary  man.  He  expected  that  every 
thing  should  give  way  to  his  ease  or  humour ;  as  a  child, 
whose  parents  will  not  hear  her  cry,  has  an  unresisted 
dominion  in  the  nursery: 

C'est  que  Tenfiuit  toujours  est  homme ; 
C'e^t  que  Tbomme  est  toujours  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  sleep  he  "  nodded  in  company;"  and 
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when  it  is  remembered  ibat  ^  conformation  so  irregolar 
lasted  six-and-fifty  years,  notwithstanding  such  pertinaciovs 
diligence  of  study  and  meditation. 

Ld  all  his  interoourse  with  mankind,  he  had  great  deUgfat 

in  artifice,  and  endeavoured  to  attain  all  his  purposes  by 

indirect  and  unsuspected  methods.     ''  He  hardly  drank 

tea  without  a  stratagem."    If,  at  the  house  of  his  friends, 

he  wanted  any  accommodation,  he  was  not  willing  to  ask 

for  it  in  plain  termft,  but  would  mention  it  remotely  as 

something  convenient ;  though,  when  it  was  procured,  he 

soon  made  it  appear  for  whose  sake  it  had  been  recom-^ 

mended.    Thus  he  teased  lord  Orrery  till  he  obtained  a 

skreen.     He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions, 

that  lady  Bolingbroke  used  to  say,  in  a  French  phrase, 

that ''  he  played  the  politician  about  cabbages  and  turnips.*" 

His  uiqustifiable  impression  of  the  Patriot  King,  as  it  can 

be  imputed  to  no  particular  motive,  must  have  proceeded 

from  bis  general  habit  of  secrecy  and  cunning ;  he  caught 

an  opportunity  of  a  sly  trick,  and  pleased  himself  with  the 

thought  of  outwitting  Bolingbroke  **. 

In  familiar  or  convivial  conversation,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  excelled.  He  may  be  said  to  have  resembled  Dry- 
den,  as  being  not  one  that  wad  distinguished  by  vivacity  in 
company.  It  is  remarkable,  that  so  near  his  time,  so  much 
should  be  known  of  what  he  has  written,  and  so  little  of 
what  he  has  said :  traditional  memory  retains  no  .sallies 
of  raillery,  nor  sentences  of  obiervation ;  nothing  either 
pointed  or  solid,  either  wise  or  merry.  One  apc^htheg^ 
only  stands  upon  record.  When  an  objection,  raised 
against  his  inscription  for  Shakespeare,  was  defended  by  the 
authority  of  Patrick,  he  replied,  "  horresco  referens" — that 
"  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a  dictionary  to  know  the 
meaning  of  a  single  word,  but  not  of  two  words  put  to- 
gether." 

He  was  fretful  and  easily  displeased,  and  allowed  him- 
self to  be  capriciously  resentful.     He  would  sometimes 

^  But  lee  this  matter  explained  by  facU  more  creditable  to  Pope,  in  hii  life, 
Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  xzt. 
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^LiO^iSes  were  : 

He  iTiif fTTir  T  c«mdexem&ed  «d  be  jccvlar  wick 
or  anfmcvn ;  bot  br  bo  mt  iiMiar,  citker  of  ochos  m  kb 
ovB,  WW  he  ever  sees  excited  to  lasrbter. 

Of  bis  ciofDestirk  character,  fir«s:alitT  was  m  port  eai- 
ftentir  reanrkabie.    Haviac  detevmined  boC  to  be  depend- 
ent, be  determined  aot  to  be  in  waat,  aad,  thereiore,  vneh 
aod  Ba^QanuioiislT  rejeeted  all  teaiptatioaB  to  expense 
unsuitable  to  bis  fortune.     Tbis  general  care  nnst  be  nm- 
wenallj  approTed;  bat  it  sometiBMS  appeared   in  petty 
artifices  of  parsimoaj,  socb  as  tbe  practice  of  writii^  bis 
compositioos  on  tbe  back  of  letters,  as  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
remaining  copy  of  tbe  Iliad,  by  wbicb,  perbaps,  in  five  years 
five  shillings  were  saved ;  or  in  a  niggardly  reception  ot 
his  friends,  and  scantiness  of  entertainment,  as,  wben  be 
bad  two  guests  in  bis  boose,  be  would  set  at  supper  a  single 
pint  upon  the  table ;  and,  having  himself  taken  two  small 
glasses,  would  retire,  and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you 
to  your  wine.**     Yet  he  tells  his  friends,  that  <<  be  has  a 
heart  for  all,  a  house  for  a|l,  and,  whatever  they  may  tbkik, 
a  fortune  for  all.'* 

He  sometimes,  however,  made  a  splendid  dinner,  and  is 
•aid  to  have  wanted  no  part  of  the  skill  or  elegance  wbicb 
.uoh  performances  require.  That  this  magnificence  should 
be  often  displayed,  that  obstinate  prudence  with  which  he 

pound  ""^""f'  amoun^pd  only  to  abopt  eight  htuidred 

S::r  h  '?'^'''  'r^^^^'  *^^  dedLs  himself  able 
lo  assign  one  hundred  to  charity «. 

Vmn  of  it  «ro«e  from  mn  anauitv  of  tw«i  k..« j    j 


Of  Bucku^|,„aj^  or  the  dutches,  hi. 
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Of  thb  fortune,  which,  as  it  arose  from  publick  appro- 
batiou,  was  very  honourably  obtained,  his  imagination  seems 
to  have  been  too  full :  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  so 
ii?eU  entitled  to  notice  by  his  wit,  that  ever  delighted  so 
much  in  talking  of  his  money.    In  his  letters,  and  in  his 
poems,  his  garden  and  his  grotto,  his  quinconx  and  his 
vines,  or  some  hints  of  his  opulence,  are  always  to  be 
found.     The  great  topiok  of  his  ridicule  is  poverty ;  the 
crimes  with  which  he  reproaches  his  antagonists  are  their 
debts,  their  habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a 
dinner.     He  seems  to  be  of  an  opinion  not  very  uncom- 
mon in  the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to  want  every 
thing. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  his  possessions, 
seems  to  be  that  of  enumerating  the  men  of  high  rank  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  whose  notice  he  loudly  pro* 
claims  not  to  have  been  obtained  by  any  practices  of  mean- 
ness or  servility ;  a  boast  which  was  never  denied  to  be 
true,  and  to  which  very  few  poets  have  ever  aspired.  Pope 
never  set  his  genius  to  sale,  he  never  flattered  those  whom 
he  did  not  love,  or  praised  those  whom  he  did  not  esteem. 
Savage,  however,  remarked,  that  he  began  a  little  to  relax' 
his  dignity  when  he  wrote  a  distich  for  his  Highnesses 
dog. 

His  admiration  of  the  great  seems  to  have  increased  in 
the  advance  of  life.  He  passed  over  peers  and  statesmen, 
tp  inscribe  his  Iliad  to  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of 
which  the  praise  had  been  complete,  had  his  friend's  virtue  ' 
been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  was  chosen  for  so  great  an 
hooour,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  know ;  there  is  no  trace  1 

in  literary  history  of  any  particular  intimacy  between  them.  i 

The  name  of  Congreve  appears  in  the  letters  among  those  I 

of  his  other  friends,  but  withoat  any  observable  distinction 
or  consequence.^  ^    . 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to  annex 
names  dignified  with  titles,  but  was  not  very  happy  in  his 

mother,  and  which  was  charged  on  some  estate  of  that  family.    [See  p.  250.] 
Tht  deed  by  which  it  was  granted  was  some  fears  in  my  custody.     H. 
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i ;  for,  except  ktd  Badmnt,  none  of  bis  noble  frieBd. 
were  nek  am  Omt  a  good  ■hub  wcmM  wish  to  have  his  i Dti- 
■ncy  witk  tkem  known  to^^iosterit; ;  he  can  derive  littfe 
honon*  fioai  Ihe  notice  ct  Cobhan,  Barliiq^toii,  or  Bolii^- 
broke. 

Of  kii  aocial  «|naiitie»,  if  an  estimate  be  made  fron  his 
ktten,  an  opinion  too  faronraUe  cannot  easily  be  foimed ; 
Ihe  J  exbibit  a  perpetnal  and  onclonded  eflblgence  of  ge- 
neral benerolence  and  particvbn'  foDdness.     Tlieie  is  no- 
Ihii^  bnt  liberality,  gratilnde,  constancy,  and  tendemeas. 
It  has  been  so  long  said  as  to  be  conuaonly  belieyed,  that 
the  troe  charactera  of  men  may  be  foond  in  their  letters, 
and  that  he  who  writes  to  bis  friend,  lays  his  heart  open 
before  him.    Bat  the  troth  is,  that  such  were  the  simple 
friendships  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  are  now  the  friend- 
ships only  of  children.    Very  few  can  boast  of  hearts  which 
they  dare  lay  open  to  themselves,  and  of  which,  by  what- 
ever accident  exposed,  they  do  not  shun  a  distinct  and  con- 
tinned  view;  and,  certainly,  what  we  hide  from  oarselves 
we  do  not  show  to  onr  friends.    There  is,  indeed,  no  trans- 
action which  offers  stronger  temptations  to  fallacy  and  so- 
phistication than  epistolary  intercoarse.     In  the  eagerness 
of  conversation,  the  first  emotions  of  the  mind  often  burst 
oat  before  they  are  considered ;  in  the  tamalt  of  business, 
interest  and  passion  have  their  genuine   effect;   but  a 
friendly  letter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  performance  in  the 
cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of  solitude,  and  surely  no 
man  sits  down  to  depreciate  by  design  his  own  character. 
Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure  veracity  ;  for  by 
whom  can  a  man  bo  much  wish  to  be  thooght  better  than 
he  is,  as  by  him  whose  kindness  he  desires  to  g^aiu  or 
keep?     Even  in  writing  to  the  world  there  is  less  con- 
straint ;  the  author  is  not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and 
takes  his  chance  of  approbation  among  the  different  dispo- 
sitions of  mankind ;  but  a  letter  is  addressed  to  a  single 
miod»  of  which  the  prejudices  and  partialities  are  known ; 
and  must,  therefore,  please,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by 
forbearing  to  oppose  them. 
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To  charge  tiiose  faTourable  represeHtatioBs  which  men 
give  of  their  own  minds  with  the  goilt  of  hypocritical  false- 
hood»  would  show  more  severity  than  knowledge.  The 
writer  commoiily  believes  himself.  Almost  every  man's 
tiioaghtSy  while  they  are  general,  are  right;  and  most 
hearts  are  pore  while  temptation  is  away.  It  is  easy  to 
awaken  generous  sentiments  in  privacy ;  to  despise  death 
when  there  is  no  danger ;  to  glow  with  benevolence  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  given.  While  such  ideas  are 
Ibmed,  they  are  felt ;  and  self-love  does  not  suspect  the 
gleam  of  virtue  to  be^the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  letters  of  Pope  are  considered  merely  as  com- 
positions, they  seem  to  be  premeditated  and  artificial.  It 
is  one  thing  to  write,  because  there  is  something  which 
the  mind  wishes  to  discharge ;  and  another  to  solicit  the 
nagioation,  becaue  ceremony  or  vanity  requires  something 
to  be  written.  Pope  confesses  his  early  letters  to  be  vi- 
tiated with  *' affectation  and  ambition :"  to  know  whether  he 
disentangled  himself  from  these  perverters  of  epistolary 
integrity,  his  book  and  his  Ufe  must  be  set  in  comparison. 

One  of  his  favourite  topicks  is  contempt  of  his  own 
poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been  real,  he  would  deserve 
no  commendation;  and  in  this  he  was  certainly  not  sin- 
cere, for  his  high  value  of  himself  was  sufficiently  observed ; 
and  of  what  could  he  be  proud  but  of  his  poetry  ?  He 
writes,  he  says,  when  **  he  has  just  nothing  else  to  do  ;*' 
yet  S¥dft  complains  that  he  was  never  at  leisure  for  conver- 
sation, because  he  had  ''always  some  poetical  scheme  in  his 
head."  It  was  punctually  required  that  his  writing-box 
should  be  set  upon  his  bed  before  he  rose ;  and  lord  Ox- 
ford's domestick  related,  that,  in  the  dreadful  winter  of 
forty,  she  was  called  from  her  bed  by  him  four  times  in 
one  night,  to  supply  him  with  paper,  lest  he  should  !o!>e  a 
thought. 

He  pretends  insensibility  to  censure  and  criticism,  though 
it  was  observed,  by  all  who  knew  him,  that  every  pamphlet 
disturbed  his  quiet,  and  that  his  extreme  irritability  liiid 
him  open  to  perpetual  vexation ;  but  he  wished  to  despiso 
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:'  and  they  can  live  together,  and  ''show  what 
wits  may  be»  in  spite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world." 
>  while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not  know 
■  1 ;  he  certainly  had  no  more  enemies  than  a  pab- 
aracter  like  his  inevitably  excites;  and  with  what 
of  friendship  the  wits  might  live,  very  few  were  so 
•  >oIs  as  ever  to  inquire. 

0  part  of  this  pretended  discontent  he  learned  from 

and  expresses  it,  I  think,  most  frequently  in  his 

pondence  with  him.     Swift's  resentment  was  un- 

uihle,   but  it  was  sincere;   Pope's  was  the  mere 

kry  of  his  friend,  a  fictitious  part  which  he  began  to 

before  it  became  him.    When  he  was  only  twenty-five 

^  old,  he  related  that  '*  a  glut  of  study  and  retirement 

thrown  him  on  the  world,"  and  that  there  was  danger 

^  **  a  glut  of  the  world  should  throw  him  back  upon 

dy  and  retirement."     To  this  Swift  answered   with 

('at  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet  either  acted  or 

I  tiered  enough  in  the  world  to  have  become  weary  of  it. 

« od,  indeed,  it  must  be  some  very  powerful  reason  that 

an  drive  back  to  solitude  him  who  has  once  enjoyed  the 

pleasures  of  society. 

In  the  letters,  both  of  Swift  and  Pope,  there  appears 
such  narrowness  of  mind,  as  makes  them  insensible  of  any 
excellence  that  has  not  some  affinity  with  their  own,  and 
confines  their  esteem  and  approbation  to  so  small  a  number, 
that  whoever  should  form  his  opinion  of  the  age  from  their 
representation,  would  suppose  them  to  have  lived  amidst 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  unable  to  find,  among  their  con- 
temporaries, either  virtue  or  intelligence,  and  persecuted 
by  those  that  could  not  understand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when  he  professes 
contempt  of  fame,  when  he  speaks  of  riches  and  poverty, 
of  success  and  disappointment,  with  negligent  indifierence, 
he  certainly  does  not  express  his  habitual  and  settled  sen- 
timents, but  either  wilfully  disguises  his  own  character,  r 
what  is  more  likely,  invests  himself  with  tc  iiii>urary  qr 
ties,  and  sallies  out  in  the  colours  of  the  present  moDo 


madeoBsimt; 
kirn  with  am 
therefore,  withimt  atttaaiDg  aoj 
leagth  of  fife,  he  nw  naDj  oonpukms  of 
his  joirth  oriL  iate  the  grave;  but  it  does  aoC  appear  ib^ 
helostaaagklneiidlbycoUiMMBorbjiiijiny;  those  wiio 
loved  faiA  oMae,  coBtieaed  their  kiadneflB.  His  angntefiil 
BieatioD  of  Atteo,  m  kas  will,  mm  the  elB^t  of  his  ad- 
herenee  to  oae  whom  he  had  known  arnch  l<»ger,  ^ni 
whom  he  natnraUy  lored  wifli  greats  fondness.  His  rio- 
latiOB  of  the  trost  reposed  in  him  by  Bolingbroke,  coaU 
have  no  motive  inoonststent  with  the  wannest  atteetiooi 
he  either  thoi^ht  the  aetion  so  near  to  indifferent  that  he 
forgot  it,  or  so  landable,  that  he  expected  his  friend  t^ 
approve  it. 

It  was  reported,  with  such  confidence  as  almost  to  ear 
foroe  belief,  that  in  the  papers  intrusted  to  his  execntois 
was  found  a  defamatory  life  of  Swift,  which  he  had  pt^ 
parod  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance,  to  be  used  if  aoj 
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proTocatioii  should  be  ever  given.     About  this  I  inquired 

of  the  earl  of  Marehmont,  who  assured  me,  that  no  such 

piece  was  among  his  remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died  was  that  of  the 

church  of  Rome,  to  which,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Racine,  he  professes  himself  a  sincere  adherent.  That  he 
was  not  scrupulously  pious  in  some  part  of  his  life,  is 
known  by  many  idle  and  indecent  applications  of  sen- 
tences taken  from  the  scriptures ;  a  mode  of  merriment 
which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its  profaneness,  and  a  witty, 
man  disdains  for  its  easiness  and  vulgarity.  But  to  what- 
ever levities  be  has  been  betrayed,  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  principles  were  ever  corrupted,  or  that  he  ever 
lost  his  belief  of  revelation.  The  positions,  which  he 
transmitted  from  Bolingbroke,  he  seems  not  to  have  un* 
derstood;  and  was  pleased  with  an  interpretation,  that 
made  them  orthodox.  < ' 

A  man  of  such  exalted  superiority,  and  so  little  mode- 
ration, would  natural^  have  all  his  delinquencies  observed 
and  aggravated ;  those  who  could  not  deny  that  he  was 
excellent,  would  rejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfect. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwillingness  with 
which  the  same  man  is  allowed  to  possess  many  advan- 
tages, that  his  learning  has  been  depreciated.  He  cer- 
tainly was,  in  his  eariy  life,  a  man  of  great  litenu'y  ca- 
riosity ;  and,  when  he  wrote  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  had, 
for  lus  age,  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  books.  When 
he  entered  into  the  living  world,  it  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened to  him,  as  to  many  others,  that  be  was  less  attentive 
to  dead  masters;  he  studied  in  the  academy  of  Paracelsus, 
and  made  the  universe  his  favourite  volume.  *He  gathered 
his  notions  fresh  from  reality,  not  from  the  cq>ies  of  aiK 
thors,  but  the  originals  of  nature.  Yet,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  that  literature  ever  lost  his  esteem ;  he  always 
professed  to  love  reading ;  and  Dobson,  who  spent  some 
time  at  his  house,  translating  his  Essay  on  Man,  when  I 
asked  him  what  learning  he  found  him  to  possess,  an- 
swered, ^  More  than  I  expected."    His  frequent  refer- 
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to  history.  Ins  allnnons  to  Tarioos  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, and  Ins  images,  selected  from  art  and  nature,  with 
his  obserrations  on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the 
modes  of  life,  show  an  intelli^nce  perpetaally  on  the 
wing,  excnrsiYe,  figorons,  and  diligent,  eager  to  porsoe 
knowledge,  and  attentiYO  to  retain  it. 

From  this  curiosity  arose  the  desire  of  travelling,  to 
which  he  alludes  in  his  verses  to  Jerras  ;  and  which,  thoo^^b 
he  never  found  an  opportunity  to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave 
him  till  bis  life  declined. 

Of  his  intellectnal  character,  the  constituent  and  fimdi- 
mental  principle  was  good  sense,  a  prompt  and  intoitiTe 
perception  of  consonance  and  propriety.  He  saw  imme- 
diately, of  hifl  own  conceptions,  what  was  to  he  chosoi, 
and  what  to  be  rejected ;  and,  in  the  works  of  others,  vb^ 
was  to  be  shunned,  and  what  was  to  be  copied. 

But  good  sense  aloneis  a  sedate  and  quiescent  qaabtr, 
which  manages  its  possessions  well,  but  does  not  uicrease 
them ;  it  collects  few  materials  for  its  own  operations,  and 
preserves  safety,  but  never  gains  supremacy.  Pope  nao, 
likewise,  genius;  a  mind  active,  ambitious,  and  adventur- 
ous, always  investigating,  always  aspiring' ;  in  i^  ^"^ 
searches  still  longing  to  go  forward,  in  its  highest  %*» 
still  wishing  to  be  higher;  always  imagining  something 
greater  than  it  knows,  always  endeavouring  more  than  i 
can  do. 

To  assist  these  powers,  he  is  said  to  have  had  g^ 
strength  and  exactness  of  memory.     That  which  he  nafl 
heard  or  read  was  not  easily  lost ;  and  he  had  befoi^  '^ 
not  only  what  his  own  meditation  suggested,  but  what 
had  found  in  other  writers  that  might  be  accommods^ 
his  present  purpose. 

These  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  incessafl^  ^ 
unwearied  diligence ;  be  had  recourse  to  every  source  o 
intelligence,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  information* 
consulted  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead ;  he  read  his  com- 
positions to  his  friends,  and  was  never  content  with  Okedi- 
ocrity,  when  excellence  could  be  attained.   He  considered 
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poetry  as  the  business  of  his  life ;  and,  however  he  might 
seem  to  lament  his  occupation,  he  followed  it  with  con- 
stancy ;  to  make  verses  was  his  first  labour,  and  to  mend 
them  was  his  last. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  diverted.  If 
conversation  oflTered  any  thing  that  could  be  improved,  he 
committed  it  to  paper ;  if  a  thought,  or,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
pression more  happy  than  was  common,  rose  to  his  mind, 
he  was  careful  to  write  it;  an  independent  distich  was 
preserved  for  an  opportunity  of  insertion,  and  some  little 
fragments  have  been  found  containing  lines,  or  parts  of 
lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  at  some  other  time.  - 

He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour  is  their  pleasure  : 
he  was  never  elevated  to  negligence,  nor  wearied  to  impa- 
tience; he  never  passed  a  fault  unamended  by  indifierence, 
nor  quitted  it  by  despair.  He  laboured  his  works,  first  to 
gain  reputation,  and  afterwards  to  keep  it. 

Of  composition  there  are  different  methods.  Some  em- 
ploy at  once  memory  and  invention,  and,  with  little  inter- 
mediate use  of  the  pen,  form  and  polish  large  masses  by 
continued  meditation,  and  write  their  productions  only 
when,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  completed  them.  It 
is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his  custom  was  to  pour  out  a  great 
number  of  verses  in  the  morning,  and  pass  the  day  in  re- 
trenching exuberances  and  correcting  inaccuracies.  The 
method  of  Pope,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  translation, 
was  to  write  his  first  thoughts  in  his  first  words,  and  gra- 
dually to  amplify,  decorate,  rectify,  and  refine  them. 

With  such  faculties,  and  such  dispositions,  he  excelled 
every  other  writer  in  poetical  prudence :  he  wrote  in  such 
a  manner  as  might  expose  him  to  few  hazards.  He  used 
almost  always  the  same  fabrick  of  verse ;  and,  indeed,  by 
those  few  essays  which  he  made  of  any  other,  he  did  not 
enlarge  his  reputation.  Of  this  uniforpiity  the  certain 
consequence  was  readiness  and  dexterity.  By  perpettml 
practice,  language  had,  in  his  mind,  a  systematical  arraogc- 
ment ;  having  always  the  same  use  for  words,  he  had  words 
so  selected  and  combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call.    This 
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>  of  fivSitr  he  eonfesaed  hiaiaelf  to  have  perceifed 
ia  tke  progress  of  his  tnaslation. 

B«c  vkit  v^  jet  of  jmore  impOTtance,  his  effiisioiis  were 
atwATs  ^olanurr,  and  hb  subjects  chosen  by  himself.  His 
■ftd^epeodesce  secured  him  from  dmdging  at  a  tatk,  and 
iLS.^oriiiz  opoQ  a  barren  topick :  he  ne^er  exchanged  praise 
for  wtc&^T,  Bor  opened  a  shop  of  condolence  or  congrato- 
Uncn.  His  poems,  therefore,  were  scarcely  ever  tempo- 
rarr.  He  $afered  coronatiotts  and  royal  marriages  to  pass 
wit^*?at  a  soo^ ;  and  deriyed  no  opportunities  from  recent 
exentis  nor  any  popalarity  from  Ike  accidental  dispositioo 
of  his  readers.  He  was  nerer  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
$cc«riri=^  lie  sun  to  shine  upon  a  birthday,  of  calling  the 
graces  and  rirtnes  to  a  wedding,  or  of  saying  what  multi- 
tudes hare  said  before  him.  When  he  could  produce  no- 
thing new*  he  was  at  hberty  to  be  silent. 

Hb  pablicatiotts  were,  for  the  same  reason,  nerer  hasty. 
He  is  said  to  hare  sent  nothing  to  the  press  till  it  had  Iain 
two  years  under  hb  inspection :  it  is  at  least  certain,  that 
he  ventured  nothing  without  nice  examination.  He  suf- 
fered the  tumult  of  imagination  to  subside,  and  tbe  noTel- 
ties  of  invention  to  grow  fiuniliar.  He  knew  that  the  mind 
b  always  enamoured  of  its  own  productions,  and  did  not 
trust  hb  first  fondness.  He  consulted  his  friends,  and 
listened  with  great  williogness  to  criticism ;  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  he  consulted  himself,  and  let  nothiog 
pass  against  his  own  judgment. 

He  professed  to  hare  learned  hb  poetry  from  Drydeo« 
whom,  whenerer  an  opportunity  was  presented,  be  praised 
through  hb  whole  life  with  unvaried  liberality ;  and,  per- 
haps, hb  character  may  receive  some  illustration,  if  be  be 
compared  with  hb  master. 

Integrity  of  understanding,  and  nicety  of  discernment, 
were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to 
Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  dismission  of  hb  poetical  prejudices,  and  the 
rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts  and  rugged  numbers.  But 
Dryden  never  desired  to  apply  all  the  judgment  that  he 
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had.  He  wrote,  aud  professed  to  write,  merely  for  the 
people ;  and  when  he  pleased  others,  he  contented  himself. 
He  spent  no  time  in  straggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already 
good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  be  must  have  known  to  be 
faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  consider* 
ation ;  when  occasion  or  necessity  called  upon  him,  he 
poured  out  what  the  present  moment  happened  to  supply, 
and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the  press,  ejected  it  from 
his  mind ;  for,  when  he  had  no  pecuniary  interest,  he  had 
no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel, 
and,  therefore,  always  endeavoured  to  do  his  best :  he  did 
not  court  the  candour,  but  dared  the  judgment  of  his  reader, 
and,  expecting  no  indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none 
to  himself.  He  examined  lines  and  words  with  minute 
and  punctilious  observation,  and  retouched  every  part  with 
indefatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be  for- 
given. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands, 
while  he  considered  ^nd  reconsidered  them.  The  only 
poems  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  writtep  with 
such  regard  to  the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication, 
were  the  two  satires  of  Thirty-eight;  of  which  Dodsley  told 
me,  that  they  were  brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that  they 
might  be  fairly  copied.  "Almost  every  line,"  he  said,  ''  was 
then  written  twice  over ;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript, 
which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the  press, 
with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a  second  time. 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at 
their  publication,  was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  at- 
tention never  abandoned  them ;  what  he  found  amiss  in  the 
first  edition,  he  silently  corrected  in  those  that  followed. 
He  appears  to  have  revised  the  Iliad,  and  freed  it  from 
some  of  its  imperfections;  and  the  Essay  on  Criticism  re- 
ceived many  improvements  after  its  first  appearance.  It 
will  seldom  be  found  that  he  altered,  without  adding  clear- 
ness, elegance,  or  vigour.    Pope  had,  perhaps,  the  judg- 
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ment  of  Dryden ;  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  tk  dili 
gence  of  Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  mvst  be  aBone^ 
to  Dryden,  whose  education  was  more  scbolastiek,  and  wh?. 
before  he  became  an  author,  had  been  allowed  more  tuM 
for  study,  with  better  means  of  information.  His  mind 
has  a  larger  range,  and  he  collects  his  imag^  and  iDiistn- 
tions  from  a  more  extensive  circumference  of  sciencf. 
Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and  Pop? 
in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  werefonned 
by  comprehensive  speculation,  and  those  of  Pope  by  nuDote 
attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  knowledge  or 
Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either :  for  both  ei- 
celled  likewise  in  prose ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  piwe 
from  his  predecessor.  The  style  of  Dryden  is  eapnc'm^ 
and  varied ;  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Drrdei 
obeys  the  motions  of  his  own  mind ;  Pope  constrsiw  ht 
mind  to  his  own  rules  of  composition.  Dryden  is  sonif- 
times  vehement  and  rapid ;  Pope  is  always  smcolh,  uni- 
form, and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a  natural  field,  rbin? 
into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  cxuberMC* 
of  abundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  $h«v^" 
by  the  sithe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet;  tkat 

quality  without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  i$ 

inert;  that  energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and 

animates ;  the  superiority  must,  with  some   hesitatioB.  ^ 

aUowed  to  Dryden.     It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  of  tbi$ 

poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a  little,  beaanse  DfJ^^^ 

had  more;  for  every  other  writer  since  Milton  mnstgi^ 

^ful  ^u   ^""^  *  ^"^^  ®^®°  ""^  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  thtt 

n    d     '     ^^^^^^^  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems. 

h  To  "  '  '*^"^*^™«»«es  were  always  hasty,  either  excited 

rJJJv  ^  ^**wnal  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestici  n(^ 

Thou;  ct^rn^^^H^'r^^^^         «-^p""^ 

or  gaUier  .n  one  exouision.  was  an  that  he  aaSi.  «^  •* 
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that  be  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope  enabled  him 
to  condense  his  sentiments,  to  multiply  his  images,  and  to 
accumulate  all  that  study  might  produce,  or  chance  might 
supply.  If  the  flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  higher. 
Pope  continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire 
the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular 
and  constant.  Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and 
Pope  never  falls  below  it.  Dryden  is.  read  with  frequent 
astonishment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  considered, 
be  found  just ;  and,  if  the  reader  should  suspect  me,  as  I 
suspect  myself,  of  some  partial  fondness  for  the  memory  of 
Dryden,  let  him  not  too  hastily  condemn  me ;  for  medita- 
tion and  inquiry,  may,  perhaps,  show  him  the  reasonable- 
ness of  my  determination. 

The  works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  distinctly  examined, 
not  so  much  with  attention  to  slight  faults,  or  petty  beau- 
ties, as  to  the  general  character  and  effect  of  each  per- 
formance. 

It  seems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  initiate  himself  by 
pastorals,  which,  not  professing  to  imitate  real  life,  require 
no  experience ;  and,  exhibiting  only  the  simple  operation  of 
unmingled  passions,  admit  no  subtile  reasoning  or  deep  in- 
quiry. Pope's  pastorals  are  not,  however,  composed  but 
with  close  thought;  they  have  reference  to  the  times  of 
the  day,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  periods  of  human 
life.  The  last,  that  which  turns  the  attention  upon  age 
and  death,  was  the  author's  favourite.  To  tell  of  disap- 
pointment and  misery,  to  thicken  the  darkness  of  futurity, 
and  perplex  the  labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  has  been  always 
a  delicious  employment  of  the  poets.  His  preference  was 
probably  just  I  wish,  however,  that  his  fondness  had  not 
overlooked  a  line  in  which  the  zephyrs  are  made  "  to  la- 
ment in  silence." 

To  charge  these  pastorals  with  want  of  invention,  is  to 
require  what  was  never  intended.  The  imitations  are  so 
ambitiously  frequent,  that  the  wrijter  evidently  means  ra- 
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ct*fir  i'jr  at  mtiiQT  of  Ai^ipim.  m  oBMr  t»  W  Al«k-  le  ccy) 
tbF  !*(*?■»  of  ■DtJcninT  -rnit^  iwdMrsmu^  «eiectk«.  bet  ti 
ttav^  ifTiuinr^  «iifiirteir  iNwer  of  Aanxrvftr^.  aad  dLiE  a 
wt'nj^.  n  ez^iiinr  Lsens  of  vfanit&ziaB.  ^rtnckkaiiiE^- 
b«i  ifiHn77  HI  nrfTedeDL  imr  kw  sofeDe  kmi  ai  iateHiL 

Tiif  «i^j«si£n  or.  IFnmair  Foick  »  ««rid€«i}T  donvd  ir» 

Cf>iii»»-^ «.  fill,   wiiL  soBf  Mti**»MtiiMi  ii»  ^Wafler s  P*"^*  ^ 

tm  J'ii-4 .  hfc  'Pdp^  coBfll  W  MBictd  !•  esrd  ks  ■»»- 

ten-  h  1  {iTftf^  aiic  istfsrwmDt^  amd  1^  Msrt  of  ialuciiiKn^* 

€i*-*cniitii«i  iBcnnJvfc,  aid  sHEniirr.     T^e  o^ncfum  ■*!? 

in  I^Miiiiif  i^  Tbt  mrat  of  plan,  ctf^a  re^nlv  caWrdottiJ^''* 

t$f  parfr  ieniuiisriB£  in  the  jamapa^  amd  atiijMil  ^^^P* 

Tiiere  »  tm*  want  in  mofii  dcBcni»tJTe  ppff,  be«^»e»  «^ 

tlie  »f.*TK?^  -v-iiicli  tber  mast  eidbabat  Mm.*a  iiiiieiTt  are  ail 

subfiiKUiir  at  tiie  same  tmie^  t^  order  ib  vUck  ther  <ne 

f{b(p«n}  iDDKt  br  Becessftr  be  aiLutoai*-  and  MWte  it  aot  to 

be  erjierted  from  the  last  part  tbaa  fixiB  die  fint    '■^ 

atteiJticm,  therefore,  viiicb  caa»ot  be  detailed  by  saipc«SP' 

must  be  excited  bj  drrershr,  swA  as  lus  poefli  fl*"  ^ 

it8  reader. 

But  tbe  desire  of  dir^ratr  saj  be  too  aiacb  iadalged; 
tl»e  parts  of  Windsor  Forest  which  deserre  least  prtase, 
are  f  bo^  mhich  were  added  to  eoliv«i  the  stiOoess  of  d^ 
ftcfrie,  the  appearance  of  Father  llunes,  and  the  tm»- 
forniatioa  of  Lodona.     Addisoo  had  io  his  Campaign  de- 
rided the  rirers  that  ''rise  from  their  oosy  beds'*  to  tell 
stories  of  heroes ;  ^d  it  is,  therefore,  strange  that  Pope 
should  adopt  a  fiction  not  onlj  nnnatnral  bet  latelj  ceo- 
sured.     The  stoiy  of  Lodona  is  told  with  sweetness ;  bat 
a  new  metamorphosis  is  a  ready  and  pamle  expedieat; 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  tell  how  a  flower  was  once  a 
blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdurate  tyrant. 

IJio  Temple  of  Fame  has,  as  Steele  warmly  declaied, 
JJi  iT"^  beauties/'  Every  part  is  splendid ;  theie  k 
great  luxuriance  of  ornaments;  the  original  vision  of 
Chaucer  was  never  denied  to  be  much  .Woved  rteaf- 
loffory  ts  very  .kiindi,  continued,  the  i^Zr^^^Ze^^ 
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selected,  and  leaniedly  displayed ;  yet,  with  all  this  com- 
preheDsioD  of  excellence,  as  its  scene  is  laid  in  rem'otie 
a^es,  and  its  sentiments,  if  the  concluding  paragraph'  be  ex*- 
cepted,  have  little  relation  to  general  manners  or  common 
lire,  it  never  obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned  silently 
over,  and  seldom  quoted  or  mentioned  with  either  praise 
or  blame. 

That  the  Messiah  excels  the  Pollio,  is  no  great  praise, 
if  it  be  considered  from  what  original  the  improvements 
are  derived.  • 

The  Verses  on  the  unfortunate  Lady  have  drawn  much  at- 
tention by  the  illaudable  singularity  of  treating  suicide  with 
respect ;  and  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  written,  in  some 
parts,  with  vigorous  animation,  and,  in  others,  with  gentle 
tenderness ;  nor  has  Pope  produced  any  poem  in  which 
the  sense  predominates  more  over  the  diction.  But  the 
tale  is  not  skilfully  told ;  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  cha- 
racter of  either  the  lady  or  her  guardian.  History  relates 
that  she  was  about  to  disparage  herself  by  a  marriage  with 
an  inferiour  ;  Pope  praises  her  for  the  dignity  of  ambition, 
and  yet  condemns  the  uncle  to  detestation  for  his  pride ; 
the  ambitious  love  of  a  niece  may  be  opposed  by  the  in- 
terest, malice,  or  envy  of  an  uncle,  but  never  by  his  pride. 
On  such  an  occasion  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to  be  obscure, 
but  inconsistency  never  can  be  right''. 
The  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  was  undertaken  at  the 

^  The  account  herein  before  given  of  this  lady  and  her  catastrophe,  cited  by 
Johnson  from  Ruffhead,  with  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  truth  thereof,  seems 
no  other  than  might  have  been  extracted  from  the  verses  themselves.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson,  containing  the  name  of  the  lady ; 
and  a  reference  to  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  her  his- 
tory. Him  I  have  seen ;  and»  from  a  memorandum  of  some  particulars  to  the 
purpose,  communicated  to  him  by  a  lady  of  quality,  he  informs  me,  that  the  un- 
fortunate lady's  name  was  Withinbury ',  corruptly  pronounced  Winbury ;  that 
she  was  in  love  with  Pope,  and  would  have  married  him;  that  htt  ui  ir^liJJTit 
though  she  was  deformed  in  person,  looking  upon  such  a  match  as  bcuraUi  htt, 
tent  her  to  a  convent;  and  that  a  noose,  and  not  a  sword^  put  an  vu4  lo  htr 
hfe.    H. 

*  According  to  Warton,  the  lady's  name  was  VVainsbury.    Sh. 
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i«**tfi»  •>J'  Sle«le  :  in  this  the  — ribnr  m  gemenSky  eoBfened 

u  4Miv«f  ittUMttrntHL  3ret  ke  kitts  ^iw  ■■■■ml  oalj at  eonpiied 

>«4ili  llrttiett ;  for  ha  has  fiur  iwitgooe  other  oorapetitors. 

•  >r%ut'aV  f>iiui  U  belter  ckoaea;  kiatorjr  will  alwap  take 

NU^MAK^t  ^Hiid  of  the  atteatiiMa  thaa  labia  :  the  passioiis  ex- 

liVM  '>v  Dr^^ilen  are  the  pleasares  aad  pains  of  real  life, 

:i«/  M.tue  of  Pope  i»  laid  in  imaginary  axistence;  Popeb 

f«*4  <^4iii  04um  ticquieseeflie<e»  rhryden  with  turbaleot  d& 

;.t«i ,    l^>pe  JMa^  itpooi  the  ear,  and  Drydeo  finds  tbe 

sa»M.»>«>4  'tie  ittiml. 

Witt  .tie  vHiesi^  want  the  essemtial  foamfifarat  of  Aetrkai 

v«aM-v>»uitMfe»»  the  staled  rectunreoce  of  settled  aanbeis. 

:    ki..»   ^^   uleicea  that  Pfaidar  as  saad  hf  Hocaee  to  kiie 

%«t»ua    ^  rt^oMtfrtsi^  ^v^  aulittia:*^  bttt  aa  oa  aaeh  bx  per- 

«4tiftMJi^«i»^  jMAve  been  rrnmiaarii  il   io  aa^  the  ■eaaaig  ot 

■iik«     VfMtr'si^ioo  oaanot  be  Saje«i  ;  and.  |wa'hapt»  the  liitf 

>«u«t*   uificni  properly  be  aiade  to  a  aaaliHaa.  Flaiianst,8S 

^r.  v.\'*>o  received  froai  BeDtley,  wha^  wabtm  he  fixuad  hb 

.ai«Ki«eis»^  upott  a  Greek  exercise,  wkidL  Coob  had  pr^ 

N<tt«ta»  refuted  one  afler  another    by  Pladurs  aalhoritj. 

»H.a  <>«(•  at  tast»  "  Pindar  wat^  a  IK^  C^hc^^  ^art  thus  ^ 

^  tl^Htdeot  oae.** 

U  I'^ype  »  ode  be  partioulart>  ia^y^^^^ted,  it  wifl  {»  ^^^ 
9«u  tK«  ti»t  stansa  consbts  of  m>«i«k1s  well  d^uam  uaie^d. 
H&«  ^ut>  iMMinds. 

»!K  seoiad  consists  of  hyperbolical  uuinimayriarr  ^ 
^«>  V  ^  toaad,  and,  perhaps,  without  macb  dife«^?  ^ 
V  «  ^vtt  «»xpressed. 

ti  iK^  third,  however,  there  are  numbers,  imagery  hir- 
,*-«•»  »**^  ^'i^wr,  not  unworthy  the  antagonist  ofDn^^- 
u^  ^  H?ea  Khe  this — ^but  every  part  cannot  be  the  fc<- 
7s  Kvt  ;»tuiaas  place  and  detain  us  in  the  daii  ix^ 
^^^,  v^niiti^  of  mythology,  where  neither  hope  nor  feir. 
,..;.%.    v  4»*  sorrow,  can  bo  found  :  the  poet,  however. 
',,.•%•->  »%*tta*fa«s:  we  have  all  that  can  be  performed  ^J 
^^^.    ^  4ictwii,  or  sweetness  of  versification;  ^ 
\, .  ^  i^^  ^^^  without  better  matter  i 
'*^  ^jj^  N^waa  Incurs  again  to  commonplaces.     Tbe 
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oonclusion  is  too  evidently  modelled  by  that  of  Drvdeti ; 
a.nd  it  may  be  remarked  that  both  end  with  the  sanie  laiilt : 
t.he  comparison  of  each  is  literal  on  one  side,  and  metiipho- 
rical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  express  their  own  thoughts; ;  Pope, 
nvith  all  this  labour  in  the  praise  of  musick,  was  igLionint  of 
its  principles,  and  insensible  of  its  effects. 

One  of  his  gpreatest,  though  of  his  earliest  works,  is  the 
Essay  on  Criticism,  which,  if  l^e  had  written  nothing  eke, 
iKTOuld  ha?e  placed  him  among  the  first  criticks  and  the 
first  poets,  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that 
can  embellish  or  dignify  didactick  composition,  select  ion 
of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of  precept, 
splendour  of  illustration,  and  propriety  of  digressiot^     I 
know  not  whether  it  be  pleasing  to  consider  thiU  fie  pro- 
duced this  piece  at  twenty,  and  never  afterwards  excelled 
it :  he  that  delights  himself  with  observing  that  such  powers 
may  be  so  soon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve  to  tliink  that 
life  was  ever  after  at  a  stand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  essay  would 
be  unprofitably  tedious;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  observe, 
that  the  comparison  of  a  student's  progress  in  the  seieuccs 
with  the  journey  of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  that  English  poetry  can  show.    A  simite,  to  be  per* 
feet,  must  both  illustrate  and  ennoble  the  subject;  must 
show  it  to  the  understanding  in  a  clearer  view,  aad  dis- 
play it  to  the  fancy  with  greater  dignity;   but  either  uf 
these  qualities  may  be  sufiicient  to  recommend  it.     In  di- 
dactick poetry,  of  which  the  great  purpose  is  iiistnictic^M, 
a  simile  may  be  praised  which  illustrates,  though  it  does 
not  ennoble;   in  heroicks,  that  may  be  admitted  which 
ennobles,  though  it  does  not  illustrate.    That  it  may  he 
complete,  it  is  required  to  exhibit,  independently  of  lia  re- 
ferences, a  pleasing  image ;  for  a  simile  is  said  to  b«  a 
short  episode.    To  this  antiquity  was  so  attentive,  that 
circumstances  were  sometimes  added,  which,  having 
parallels,  served  only  to  fill  the  imagination,  and  produced 
whatPerrault  ludicrously  called  "comparisons  with  a  long 
tail.**     In  their  similes  the  greatest  writers  have  sotm 
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times  Tailed;  thp  ship-race,  compared  with  the  chariot- 
race,  is  neither  illastrated  nor  aggrandised;  land  and 
water  make  all  the  difference :  when  Apollo,  running  after 
Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound  chasing  a  hare,  there 
is  nothing  gained  ;  the  ideas  of  pursuit  and  flight  are  too 
plain  to  be  made  plainer,  and  a  god  and  the  daughter  of  a 
god  are  not  represented  much  to  their  advantage  b;  a 
hare  and  dog.  The  simile  of  the  Alps  has  no  useless 
parts,  yet  affords  a  striking  picture  by  itself;  it  makes  the 
foregoing  position  better  understood,  and  enables  it  to 
take  faster  hold  on  the  attention ;  it  assists  the  apprehen- 
sion, and  elevates  the  fancy. 

Let  me,  likewise,  dwell  a  little  on  the  celebrated  para- 
graph, in  which  it  is  directed  that  "  the  sound  should  seem 
an  echo  to  the  sense ;"  a  precept  which  Pope  is  allowed  to 
have  observed  beyond  any  other  English  poet. 

This  notion  of  representative  metre,  and  the  desire  of 
discovering  frequent  adaptations  of  the  sound  to  the  sense, 
have  produced,  in  my  opinion,  many  wild  conceits  and 
imaginary  beauties.  All  that  can  furnish  this  representa- 
tion are  the  sounds  of  the  words  considered  singly,  and 
the  time  in  which  they  are  pronounced.  Every  langaage 
has  some  words  framed  to  exhibit  the  noises  which  they 
express,  as  thump,  rattle,  growl,  hiss.  These,  however,  are 
but  few,  and  the  poet  cannot  make  them  more,  nor  can 
they  be  of  any  use  but  when  sound  is  to  be  mentioned. 
The  time  of  pronunciation  was,  in  the  dactylick  measures 
of  the  learned  languages,  capable  of  considerable  vanety; 
but  that  variety  could  be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or 
duration,  and  different  degrees  of  motion  were,  perhaps, 
expressed  by  verses  rapid  or  slow,  without  much  attention 
of  the  writer,  when  the  image  had  full  possession  of  his 
fancy ;  but  our  language  having  little  flexibility,  our  vers^ 
can  differ  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fancied  re- 
semblances, I  fear,  arise  sometimes  merely  from  the  am- 
biguity of  words ;  there  is  supposed  to  be  some  relation 
between  a  soft  line  and  a  soft  couch,  or  between  Atf/^ 
syllables  and  hard  fortune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  some  sort  exemplified ;  ^^ 
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yet  it  tnuy  be  suspected  that  even  in  snoh  resemblances 
the  mind  often  governs  the  ear»  and  the  sounds  are  esti- 
mated by  their  meaning.  One  of  the  most  successful 
uttempts  has  been  to  describe  the  labour  of  Sisyphus : 

With  many  a  weary  step^  and  many  a  groan^ 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone^ 
The  huge  round  stone,  residting  with  a  bound, 
Xhunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 

MTho  does  not  perceive  the  stone  to  move  slowly  upward, 
and  roll  violently  back?  But  set  the  same  numbers  to 
another  sense : 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  song, 
Cheer'd  the  rough  road,  we  wish'd  the  rough  road  long. 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  round, 
IVIock'd  our  impatient  steps,  for  all  \vas  fairy  ground. 

We  have  now,  surely,  lost  much  of  the  delay,  and  much 
of  the  rapidity. 

But,  to  show  how  little  the  greatest  master  of  numbers 
can  fix  the  principles  of  representative  harmony,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark  that  the  poet,  who  tells  us,  that 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow: 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main ; 

when  he  had  enjoyed,  for  about  thirty  years,  the  praise  of 
Camilla's  lightness  of  foot,  tried  another  experiment  upon 
sound  and  time,  and  produced  this  memorable  triplet : 

Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 
The  long  m^jestick  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Here  are  the  swiftness  of  the  rapid  race,  and  the  march  of 
slow-paced  majesty,  exhibited  by  the  same  poet  in  the 
same  sequence  of  syllables,  except  that  the  exact  prosoflisl 
will  find  the  line  of  swiftneu  by  one  time  longer  than  that 
of  tardiness. 
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Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied ;  sind,  mhea 
real,  are  technical  and  nugator;»  not  to  be  rejected,  ani 
not  to  be  solicited. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accomolated  on  the 
Rape  of  the  Look  by  readers  of  every  class,  from  the  cn- 
tick  to  the  waiting-maid,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  additioo. 
Of  that  which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  attrac- 
tive  of  all  ludicrous  compositions,  let  it  rather  be  now  is- 
quired  from  what  sources  the  power  of  pleasiug*  ia  derived. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  perspicacity, 
has  remarked  that  the  preteniatural  agents  are  very  hap- 
pily adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  poem.  Tlie  heatheo 
deities  can  no  longer  gain  attention :  we  should  have  tamed 
away  from  a  contest  between  Venus  and  Diana.  The  em- 
ployment of  allegorical  persons  always  excites  convictioii 
of  its  own  absurdity ;  they  may  produce  effects,  bat  can- 
not conduct  actions ;  when  the  phantom  is  put  in  motion, 
it  dissolves;  thus  Discord  may  raise  a  mutiny,  but  Dis- 
cord cannot  conduct  a  march,  or  besiege  a  town.  Pope 
brought  into  view  a  new  race  of  beings,  with  powers  and 
passions  proportionate  to  their  operation.  The  sylphs  and 
gnomes  act,  at  the  toilet  and  the  tea-table,  what  more 
terrifick  and  more  powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the 
stormy  ocean,  or  the  field  of  battle ;  they  give  their  proper 
help,  and  do  their  proper  mischief. 

Pope  is  said,  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been  the  in- 
venter  of  this  petty  nation ;  a  charge  which  might,  with 
more  justice,  have  been  brought  against  the  author  of  the 
Iliad,  who,  doubtless,  adopted  the  religious  system  of  h^ 
country ;  for  what  is  there,  but  the  names  of  his  agents, 
which  Pope  has  not  invented  ?  Has  he  net  assigned  them 
characters  and  operations  never  heard  of  before  ?  Has  he 
not,  at  least,  given  them  their  first  poetical  existence  ?  If 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  denominate  his  work  original,  no- 
thing original  ever  can  be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the 
two  most  engaging  powers  of  an  author.  New  things  are 
made  familiar,  and  familiar  things  are  made  new.     A  race 
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of  aerial  people,  never  heard  of  before,  is  presented  to  us 
in  a  manner  so  clear  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seeks  for  no 
further  information,  but  immediately  mingles  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  adopts  their  interests,  and  attends  their  pur- 
suits, loves  a  sylph,  and  detests  a  gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every  paragraph 
w\\\  prove.    The  subject  of  the  poem  is  an  event  below 
the  common  incidents  of  common  life  ;  nothing  real  is  in- 
trodaced  that  is  not  seen  so  often  as  to  be  no  longer  re- 
garded ;    yet  the  whole  detail  of  a  female  day  is  here 
hrought  before  us  invested  with  so  much  art  of  decoration, 
that,  though  nothing  is  disguised,  every  thing  is  striking, 
and  we  feel  all  the  appetite  of  curiosity  for  that  from  which 
we  have  a  thousand  times  turned  fastidiously  away. 

The  purpose  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells  us,  to  laugh  at 

**  the  little  unguarded  follies  of  the  female  sex.'*     It  is, 

therefore,  without  justice  that  Dennis  charges  the  Rape  of 

the  Lock  with  the  want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reason  sets 

it  below  the  Lutrin,  which  exposes  the  pride  and  discord 

of  the  clergy.     Perhaps  neither   Pope  nor  Boileau  has 

made  the  world   much  better  than  he  found  it;    but  if 

they  had  both  succeeded,  it  were  easy  to  tell  who  would 

have  deserved  most  from  publick  gratitude.    The  freaks, 

and  humours,  and  spleen,  and  vanity  of  women,  as  they 

embroil  families  in  diiscord,  and  fill  houses  with  disquiet, 

do  more  to  obstruct  the  happiness  of  life  in  a  year  than  the 

ambition  of  the  clergy  in  many  centuries.    It  has  been  well 

observed,  that  the  misery  of  man  proceeds  not  from  any 

single  crush  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  small  vexist- 

tions  continually  repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewise,  that  the  machinery 
is  superfluous ;  that,  by  all  the  bustle  of  preternatural  oper- 
ation, the  main  event  is  neither  hastened  nor  retard  ^'d. 
To  this  charge  an  efficacious  answer  is  ngt  easily  made. 
The  sylphs  cannot  be  said  to  help  or  to  oppose;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  to  imply  some  want  of  art,  that  their 
power  has  not  been  sufficiently  intermingled  with  the  action. 
Other  parts  may,  likewise,  be  charged  with  want  of  con- 
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nexion;  the  game  at  omhrt  might  be  spared;  bat, iftk 
lady  had  lost  her  hair  while  she  was  intent  upon  her  cards, 
it  might  have  been  inferred  that  those  who  are  too  fond  of 
play  will  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  more  important  inter- 
ests. Those,  perhaps,  are  faults ;  but  what  are  such  faolu 
to  so  much  excellence  I 

The  epistle  of  Eloise  to  Abelard  ia  one  of  the  most 
happy  productions  of  human  wit :  the  subject  is  so  jadi- 
ciously  choseu,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  turning  over 
the  annals  of  the  world,  to  find  another  which  Wi  many  cir- 
cumstances concur  to  recommend.    We  regularly  interest 
ourselves  most  in  the  fortune  of  those  who  most  desene 
our  notice.    Abelard  and  Eloise  were  conspicuous  in  their 
days  for  eminence  of  merit.    The  heart  naturally  lovei 
truth.    The  adventures  and  misfortunes  of  this  illnstrious 
pair  are  known  from  undisputed  history.     Their  fate  does 
not  leave  the  mind  in  hopeless  dejection ;  for  they  both 
found  quiet  and  consolation  in  retirement  and  piety.   ^ 
new  and  so  affecting  is  their  story,  that  it  supersedes  in- 
vention, and  imagination  ranges  at  full   liberty  witiioiit 
straggling  into  scenes  of  fable. 

The  story,  thus  skilfully  adopted,  has  been  diligeo^f 
improved.  Pope  has  left  nothing  behind  him,  which  seems 
more  the  effect  of  studious  perseverance  and  laborioDs  re- 
visial.  Here  is  particularly  observable  the  **  curiosa  feiici- 
tas,*'  a  fruitful  soil  and  careful  cultivation.  Here  is  so 
crudeness  of  sense,  nor  asperity  of  language. 

The  sources  from  which  sentiments,  which  have  so  fflucb 
vigour  and  efiicaicy,  have  been  drawn,  are  shown  to  be  the 
mystick  writers  by  the  learned  author  of  the  Essay  on  the 
life  and  Writings  of  Pope ;  a  book  which  teaches  how 
the  brow  of  criticism  may  be  smoothed,  and  how  she  maj 
be  enabled,  with  all  her  severity,  to  attract  and  to  delijfl*^ 

The  train  of  my  disquisition  has  now  conducted  me  ^ 
that  poetical  wonder,  the  transbition  of  the  Iliad,  a  V^^' 
formance  which  no  age  or  nation  can  pretend  io  equal- 
To  the  Greeks  translation  was  almost  unknown ;  it  ^^ 
totally  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.    They  had 
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no  recourse  to  the  barbarians  for  poetical  beauties,  but 
sought  for  every  thing  in  Homer,  where,  indeed,  there  is 
but  little  that  they  might  not  find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  translators ;  but  I 
oan  hear  of  no  version,  unless,  perhaps,  Anguillara's  Ovid 
may  be  excepted,  which  is  read  with  eagerness.  The 
Iliad  of  Salvini  every  reader  may  discover  to  be  punctili- 
ously exact ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  linguist 
skilfully  pedantick ;  and  his  countrymen,  the  proper  judges 
of  its  power  to  please,  reject  it  with  disgust. 

Their  predecessors,  the  Romans,  have  left  some  speci- 
mens of  translation  behind  them,  and  that  employment 
must  have  had  some  credit  in  which  Tully  and  Germanicus 
engaged;  but,  unless  we  suppose,  what  is  perhaps  true, 
that  the  plays  of  Terence  were  versions  of  Menander, 
nothing  translated  seems  ever  to  have  risen  to  high  repu- 
tation. The  French,  in  the  meridian  hour  of  their  learn- 
ing, were  very  laudably  industrious  to  enrich  their  own 
language  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients;  but  found 
themselves  reduced,  by  whatever  necessity,  to  turn  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry  into  prose.  Whoever  could 
read  an  author,  could  translate  him.  From  such  rivals 
little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  undertaking  was 
drawn  from  the  versions  of  Dryden.  Virgil  had  borrowed 
much  of  his  imagery  from  Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt 
was  now  paid  by  his  translator.  Pope  searched  the  pages 
of  Dryden  for  happy  combinations  of  heroick  diction ;  but 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  added  much  to  what  he  found. 
He  cultivated  our  language  with  so  much  diligence  and 
art,  that  he  has  left  in  his  Homer  a  treasure  of  poetical 
elegancies  to  posterity.  His  version  may  be  said  to  have 
tuned  the  English  tongue;  for,  since  its  appearance,  do 
writer,  however  deficient  in  other  powers,  has  Wiinted  me- 
lody. Such  a  series  of  lines,  so  elaborately  corrected,  and 
so  sweetly  modulated,  took  possession  of  the  publick  ear; 
the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of  the  poem,  and  tlie  It^arned 
wondered  at  the  translation.  . 
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Bat  in  the  most  general  applause  discordant  roicesvil 
always  be  heard.     It  has  been  objected ,  by  some  who  wkh  \ 
to  be  numbered  among  the  sons  of  learning,  that  Pope's  { 
version  of  Homer  is  not  Homerical ;  that  it  exhibits  no  re-  I 
semblance  of  the  original  and  characteristick  maniier  of 
the  father  of  poetry,  as  it  wants  his  awful  simplicity,  his 
artless  grandeur,  his  unaffected  majesty  ".    Tbis  caoaot  be 
totally  denied ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  **  nem- 
sitas  quod  cogit  defendit ;"  that  may  be  lawfully  done  whick 
cannot  be  forborne.     Time  and  place  will  always  eoforce 
regard.     In  estimating  this  translation^  consideration  most 
be  had  of  the  nature  of  our  language,  the  form  of  our  melre* 
and,  above  all,  of  the  change  which  two  thousand  years 
have  made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits  of  tiiou^t 
Virgil  wrote  in  a  language  of  the  same  general  fabrici 
with  that  of  Homer,  in  verses  of  the  same  measure,  aBdm 
an  age  nearer  to  Homer's  time  by  eighteen  hundred  years; 
yet  he  found,  even  then,  the  state  of  the  world  so  mnA 
altered,  and  the  demand  for  elegance  so  much  increased, 
that  mere  nature  would  be  endured  no  longer;  and,  per- 
haps, in  the  multitude  of  borrowed  passages,  very  few  can 
be  shown  which  he  has  not  embellished. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations,  emerging  from  barbarity, 
and  falling  into  regular  subordination,  gain  leisure  to  grov 
wise,  and  feel  the  shame  of  ignorance  and  the  craving  P^ 
of  unsatisfied  curiosity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  flun^l  p'^ 
sense  is  grateful ;  Uiat  which  fills  the  void  removes  flB- 
easiness,  and  to  be  free  from  pain  for  awhile  is  pleai^^i 

">  Bentley  was  one  of  tfaeie.  He  and  Pope,  soon  after  the  pul>Bc*tioi  « 
Homer,  met  at  Dr.  Mead's  at  dinner;  when  Pope,  desirous  of  his  opjn»"  . 
the  translation,  addressed  him  thus :  "  Dr.  Bentley,  I  ordered  ^7^'*'''^^. 
send  you  your  books :  I  hope  you  received  them."  Bentley,  who  had  porpw^ 
avoided  saying  atay  thing  about  Homer,  pretended  not  to  undentaod  ^\^ 
asked,  "  Books !  books !  what  books  1"—"  My  Homer,"  raplied  Pope, "  '**" 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  subscribe  for."—"  Oh,"  said  Bentley,  "  V*'  *^ 
I  recollect— your  translation  -.—it  is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope  j  but  you  "* 
not  call  it  Homer."    H. 

Some  good  remarks  on  Pope's  translation  may  be  found  in  the  wort  of  v^' 
moth,  entitled  Fitzosbome's  Letters.     Ed. 
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repletion  generates  fa&tidiousness ;  a  saturated  intellect 

n  becomes  luxurious^  and  knowledge  finds  no  willing 

option  till  it  is  recommended  by  artificial  diction.   Thus 

will  be  found,  in  the  progress  of  learning,  that  in  all 

-dons  the  first  writers  are  simple,  and  that  every  age  im- 

oves  in  elegance.    One  refinement  always  makes  way 

--r  another;  and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil,  was  ne- 

3ssary  to  Pope. 

I  suppose  many  readers  of  the  English  Iliad,  when  they 

_ave  been  touched  with  some  unexpected  beauty  of  the 

:r^  .^htet  kind,  have  tried  to  enjoy  it  in  the  original,  where, 

-las !  it  was  not  to  be  found.     Homer,  doubtless,  owes  to 

-  lis  translator  many  O  vidian  graces  not  exactly  suitable  to 

lis  character ;  but  to  have  added  can  be  no  great  crime,  if 

^^^r    .lothing  be  taken  away.    Elegance  is  surely  to  be  desired, 

^  if  it  be  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  dignity.    A  hero 

^    would  wish  to  be  loved,  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thousand  cavils  one  answer  is  sufficient;  the  pur- 

.  ^  pose  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  die  criticism  which  would 

_    destroy  the  power  of  plea^ng  must  be  blown  aside.    Pope 

_  _       wrote  for  his  own  age  and  his  own  nation :  he  knew  that 

_     it  was  necessary  to  colour  the  images  and  point  the  senti- 

^    ments  of  his  author ;  he,  therefore,  madel  him  graceful,  but 

'  _"  ^     lost  him  some  of  his  sublimity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  version  is  accompanied, 
and  by  which  it  is  recommended  to  many  readers,  though 
they  were  undoubtedly  written  to  swell  die  volumes,  ought 
not  to  pass  without  praise:  commentaries  which  attract 
the  reader  by  the  pleasure  of  perusal  have  not  often  ap- 
peared; the  notes  of  others  are  read  to  clear  difficulties, 
those  of  Pope  to  vary  entertainment. 
«  It  has,  however,  been  objected,  with  sufficient  reason, 

^^         that  there  is  in  the  commentary  too  much  of  unseasauable 
levity  and  affected  gaiety ;  that  too  many  appeals  are  made 
to  the  ladies,  and  the  ease  which  is  so  carefully  preserved 
is,  sometimes,  the  ease  of  a  trifler.    Every  art  has  its  terrus, 
.  and  eveiry  kind  of  instruction  its  proper  style ;  tlie  gravity 
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i  the  prossness  of  its  images.     Pope  and  Swift  had 
latural  delight  io  ideas  physically  impure,  such  a^ 

-  other  tongue  utters  with  unwillingnessi   and  of 
every  ear  shrinks  from  the  mention, 
even  this  fault,  offensive  as  it  is,  may  be  forgiven 
excellence  of  other  passages ;  such  as  the  forma 
id  dissolution  of  Moore,  the  account  of  the  traveller, 
sfortune  of  the  florist,  and  the  crowded  thoughts 
itely  numbers  which  dignify  the  concluding  para- 
alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  Dunciad, 
ays  for  the  better,  require  that  it  should  be  pub- 
as  in  the  present  collection,  with  all  its  variations. 
Essay  on  Man  was  a  work  of  great  labour  and  long 
ration,  but  certainly  not  the  happiest  of  Pope's 
.ances.    The  subject  is»  perhaps,  not  very  proper 
ry,  and  the  poet  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his 
;    metaphysical  morality  was  to  him  a  new  study ; 
proud  of  his  acquisitions,  and,  supposing  himself 
>f  great  secrets,  was  in  haste  to  teach  what  he  had 
'oed.    Thus  he  tells  us,  in  the  first  epistle,  that 
•  nature  of  the  supreme  being  may  be  deduced  an 
**  beings  such  as  mankind,  because  infinite  excel- 
in  do  only  what  is  best.     He  finds  out  that  these 
nust  be  "somewhere;"  and  that ''allthe  question 
her  man  be  in  a  wrong  place.^    Surely  if,  accord- 
'le  poet's  Iieibnitzian  reasoning,  we  may  infer  that 
xht  to  be,  only  because  he  is,  we  may  allow  that 
-»  IB  the  right  place,  because  he  has  it.    Supreme 
IS  oot  less  infallible  in  disposing  than  in  creating, 
it  is  meant  by  **  somewhere"  and  "  place,**  and 
-  place,"  it  had  been  vain  to  ask  Pope,  who,  pro- 
id  never  asked  himself. 

•ig  exalted  himself  into. the  chair  of  wisdom,  he 

much  that  every  man  knows,  and  much  that  he 

know  himself;  that  we  see  but  little,  and  that  the 

the  universe  is  beyond  our  comprehensioii ;  an 

not  very  uncommon :  and  that  there  is  a  chain  of 

z2 
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I*tmr7  of  omviftor?  .■■£  -fygh^acrr   t€ 

li~ti*«  tfeese  w»miOf^-*'iriuiir  -hihim*  adk  mc^  xaat,  »i 

OC14T  !    TkiifX  wit  x*t^  at  ctwiiiMfiiiiH  w-xsi^  ««r  orator,  ^en 

eiifn«?iic^ :  ami  t^ET  wit  «!;•£•£  »it  adke  •■r  J»<'Arr  ^'v- 
i»c««'  iMlU  dtid  wit  jrr  iBftdt.  We  naj  Im  ^  b^*^ 
tksA  tte  jrts  ©f  kiLiua  He  w«r  ccc4f4  &«■  *^  * 
fliftttfre  ci(^?ntx«»of  oc^n- JB2sak;  tktt  if  ikeworU^ 

To  diefe  profowHl  prmciples  of  mwral  kMvi^  ^ 
addf^  fooe  Boral  m^trectiow  eqw^Dr  mew ;  Art  ^"^ 


rial 
Uresl,  well  mklerstood,  wfll  pfx^dsce  social  roacoro;  d» 

men  are  aiiitiial  gaisefs  bj  aivtiial  benefits ;  thai  evil  is 

iometime%  balanced  by  good ;  tkat  koBaa  adraat^**  ^ 

msUhle  and  fallacious,  of  ncertahi  duatioB  aad  *Mi*>^^ 

effect ;  that  our  true  honour  is,  not  to  baTe  a  gre«*  PJ^ 

bat  to  act  it  weD ;  that  Tktne  omU  is  ow  own ;  •■*  "*^ 

happiness  is  always  in  our  power. 

Sorelf  a  man  of  no  very  comprebensiTe  search  ^J 

venture  to  say  that  he  has  heard  all  this  before;  ^^ 

wan  never  till  now  recommended  by  such  a  bhae  of  * 

bellishment^  or  such  sweetness  of  melody.    T%e  f  igo^* 

contraction  of  some  thoughts,  the  luxuriant  «»P***^ 

of  others,  the  incidental  illustrations,  and  som***"^^ 

dignity,  sometimes  the  softness  of  the  verses,  eiM*«>"'*" 
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logophy,  suspend  criticism,  and  oppress  judgmetit  by  over- 
powering pleasure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs ;  yet  if  I  had  under- 
taken to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity  of  composition  before  a 
rig^d  critick,  I  should  not  select  the  Essay  on  Man ;  for  it 
contains  more  linei  unsuccessfully  laboured,  more  harsh- 
ness of  diction,  more  thoughts  imperfectly  expressed,  more 
levity  without  elegance/  and  more  heaviness  without 
strength,  than  will  easily  be  found  in  all  his  other  works. 

The  Charactei^  of  Men  and  Women  are  the  product  of 
diligent  speculation  upon  human  life:  much  labour  ha^ 
been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  Pope  very  seldom  laboured 
in  vain.  That  his  excellence  may  be  properly  estimated, 
I  recommend  a  comparison  of  his  Characters  of  Women 
with  BoiIeau*s  Satire ;  it  will  then  be  seen  with  how  much 
more  perspicacity  female  nature  is  investigated,  and  fe- 
male excellence  selected ;  and  he  surely  is  no  mean  writer 
to  whom  Boileau  shall  be  found  inferiour.  The  Characters 
of  Men,  however,  are  written  with  more,  if  not  with 
deeper,  thought,  and  exhibit  many  passages  exquisitely 
beautiful.  The  Gem  and  the  Flower  will  not  e&sily  be 
equalled*  In  the  women's  part  are  some  defects:  the 
character  of  Atossa  is  not  so  neatly  finished  as  that  of 
Clodio ;  and  some  of  the  female  characters  may  be  found, 
perhaps,  more  frequendy  among  men;  what  is  said  of 
Philomede  was  true  of  Prior. 

In  the  episdes  to  lord  Bathurst  and  lord  Burlington, 
Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured  to  find  a  train  of  thought 
which  was  never  in  the  writer's  head,  and,  to  support  his 
hypothesis,  has  printed  that  first  which  was  published  last. 
In  one,  the  most  valuable  passage  is,  perhaps,  the  Elogy 
on  good  Sense ;  and  the  other,  the  End  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

The  epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily  called  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Satires,  is  a  performance  consisting,  as  it  seems, 
of  many  fragments  wrought  into  one  design,  which,  by  this 
union  of  scattered  beauties,  contains  more  striking  para- 
graphs than  could,  probably,  have  been  brought  together 
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subordinate  beings 
himself  and  fais  reail 
us  one  comfort,  y-^ 
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:es  that  constitiite  geninsl     He  had  io- 

uew  trains  of  events  are  formed,  and 

,gery  displayed,  as  in  the  Bape  of  die 

.ch  extrinsick  and  adventitious  einbellish- 

ations  are  connected  with  a  known  sub- 

'.ssay  on  Criticism.     He  had  imagination, 

iipresses  on  the  writer  s  mind,  and  ebables 

to  the  reader,  the  various  forms  of  nature, 

',  and  energies  of  passion,  as  in  bisEloisa, 

t,  and  Ethick  Epistles.     He  had  judgment, 

from  life  or  nature  what  the  present  purpose 

by  separating  the  essence  of  things  from  its 

often  inakds  the  representation' more  power- 

"*^  reality :  and  he  had  colours  of  lan^age  al- 

^  him,  ready  to  decorate  his  matter  with  every 

'gant  expression,  as  when  he  accommodates  his 

the  wonderful  multiplicity  of  Homer's  seati- 

1  descriptions. 

al  expression  includes  sound  as  well  as  meaning; 

*k,"  says  Dryden,  "is  inarticulate  poetry;"  among 

-ellencies  of  Pope,  therefore,  must  be  mentioned  the 

V  of  his  metre.    By  perusing  the  works  of  Dryden» 

•^covered  the  most  perfect  fabrick*of  English  verse, 

uabituated  himself  to  that  only  which  he  found  the 

;  in  consequence  of  which  restraint,  his  poetry  has 

1  censured  as  too  uniformly  musical,  and  as  glutting 

.  ear  with  unvaried  sweetness.     I  suspect  this  objection 

be  the  cant  of  those  who  judge  by  principles  rather  than 

nrception;    and  who  would  even  themselves  have  less 

leasure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  relieve  attention 

')y  studied  discords,  or  affected  to  break  hb  lines  and  vary 

his  pauses. 

But,  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  his  versification,  he 
did  not  oppress  his  powers  with  superfluous  rigour.  He 
seems  to  have  thought,  with  Boileau,  that  the  practice  of 
writing  might  be  refined  till  the  difliculty  should  over- 
balance the  advantage.  The  construction  of  his  language 
is  not  always  strictly  grammatical;  with  those  rhymes. 
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which  prescripdoii  had  conjoined,  he  contented  binuelf, 
without  regard  to  Swift's  remonstrances,  though  there  wis 
no  striking  consonance ;  nor  was  he  very  carefal  to  raiy 
his  terminations,  or  to  refiise  admission,  at  a  small  distance. 
to  the  same  rhymes. 

To  Swift's  edict,  for  the  exclusion  of  alexandrines  sod 
triplets,  he  paid  little  regard ;  he  admitted  them,  bat,  ii 
the  opinion  of  Fenton,  too  rarely;  he  uses  them  more 
liberally  in  his  translation  than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes ;  and  always,  I  tinnk,  oo- 
successfully,  except  once  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Expletives  he  yery  early  ejected  from  his  verses;  bnt 
he  now  and  then  admits  an  epithet  rather  commodious  tbao 
important.  Each  of  the  six  first  lines  of  the  Iliad  mi^t 
lose  two  syllables  with  very  little  diminutioo  of  the  meao- 
ing;  and  sometimes,  after  all  his  art  and  laboor,  one 
verse  seems  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  another.  In  ius 
latter  productions  the  diction  is  sometimes  vitiated  by 
French  idioms,  with  which  Bolingbroke  had,  perhaps,  in- 
fected him. 

I  have  been  told,  that  the  couplet  by  which  he  declared 

his  own  ear  to  be  most  gratified,  was  this : 

• 

Lo,  where  Maotis  sleeps^  and  hiurdly  flows 
The  freexing  Tanais  through  a  waste  of  snows. 

But  the  reason  of  this  preference  I  cannot  discover. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  happj 
combination  of  words,  or  a  phrase  poetically  elegant,  in 
the  English  language,  which  Pope  has  not  'mseTied  into 
his  version  of  Homer.  How  he  obtained  possession  of  so 
many  beauties  of  speech,  it  were  desirable  to  know.  T^^ 
he  gleaned  from  authors,  obscure  as  well  as  eminent,  what 
he  thought  brilliant  or  useful,  and  preserved  it  all  id  ^ 
regular  collection,  is  not  unlikely.  When,  in  his  last  yean. 
Hall's  Satires  were  shown  him,  he  wished  that  he  had  ^een 
them  sooner. 

New  sentiments,  and  new  images,  others  may  produce; 
but  to  attempt  any  farther  improvement  of  versification 
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wUl  be  dlmgeroiu.  Art  and  diligence  have  now  done  their 
best,  and  what  thall  be  added  will  be  the  effort  of  tedious 
toil  and  needless  cariosity. 

After  all  this,  it  is,  surely,  superfluous  to  answer  the 
question  that  has  once  been  asked,  whether  Pope  was  a 
poet  ?  otherwise  than  by  asking  in  return,  if  Pope  be  not 
a  poet»  where  is  poetry  to  be  found?   To  circumscribe 
poetry  by  a  definition,  will  only  show  the  narrowness  of 
the  definer,  though  a  definition,  which  shall  exclude  Pope, 
wrill  not  easily  be  made.    Let  us  look  round  upon  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  back  upon  the  past;  let  us  inquire  to  whom 
the  voice  of  mankind  has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry; 
let  their  productions  be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated^ 
and  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more  disputed. 
Had  he  given  the  world  only  his  version,  the  name  of 
poet  must  have  been  allowed  him :  if  the  writer  of  the 
Iliad  were  to  class  his  successors,  he  would  assign  a  very 
high  place  to  his  translator,  without  requiring  any  other 
evidence  of  genius. 

The  following  Letter,  of  which  the  original  is  in  the 
hands  of  lord  Hardwicke,  was  communicated  to  me  by 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jodrell. 

'*  To  Mr^  Bridgbs,  at  the  bishop  of  London's,  at 
Fulham. 

"  Sir, — ^The  favour  of  your  letter,  with  your  remarks, 
can  never  be  enough  acknowledged  ;  and  the  speed  with 
which  you  discharged  so  troublesome  a  task,  doubles  the 
obligation. 

"  I  must  own,  you  have  pleased  me  very  much  by  the 
commendatious  so  ill  bestowed  upon  me;  but,  I  assure 
yoa,  much  more  by  the  frankness  of  your  censure,  which  I 
ought  to  take  the  more  kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  a  scribbler  to  be  improved  in  his  judg- 
ment, than  to  be  soothed  in  his  vanity.  .  The  greater  part 
of  those  deviations  from  the  Greek,  which  you  have  ob- 
served, I  vms  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes ;  who  are« 
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it  seoms,  as  much  celebrated  for  tlieir  kaowMgeof  t^ 
ori^naU  as  they  are  decried  for  the  badneas  af  their  tnfr 
lations.     Chapman  pretends  to  have  i^eatored  the  genv 
sense  of  the  author,  from  the  mistakes  of  all  foraerfv 
plainers,  in  several  hundred  places ;  and  the  CsBbnb 
CHlitors  of  the  lar^  Homer,  in  Greek  and  lirtn,  tt&v 
butod  so  much  to  Hobbes,  that  they  confess  they  hare  err 
reoted   the  old  Latin  interpretalion,   very  oftea  bj  k;^ 
version.    For  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  aathor*s  m» 
injt  to  be  as  you  have  explained  it ;  yet  their  aathorkr 
joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own  imperfeetness  ia^ 
hinguaf^e,  overruled  me.     However,  sir,  yon  may  be  cw- 
fident  I  think  you  in  the  right,  because  yon  happen  to  be 
of  my  opinion :  for  men  (let  them  say  what  they  wiD)B^^ 
approve  any  other's  sense,  but  as  it  squares  with  tkff 
own.     But  you  have  made  me  much  more  prood  of,  aic 
positive  in,  my  judgment,  since  it  is  strengthened  by  jom 
1  think  your  criticisms,  which  regard  the  expressioo,  ten 
just,  and  shall  make  my  profit  of  them :  to  give  yon  s(m 
proof  that  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  alter  three  verses  OQ 
your  bare  objection,  though  I  have  Mr.  Dryden's  exampfe 
for  each  of  them.    And  this,  I  hope,  yon  will  account  w 
small  piece  of  obedience,  from  one,  who  values  the  sntho- 
rity  of  one  true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  criticks  or  com- 
mentators.    But,  though  I  speak  thus  of  commentators,  i 
will  continue  to  read  carefully  all  I  can  procure,  to  make 
up,  that  way,  for  my  own  want  of  critical  understaiKliBf^''' 
the  original  beauties  of  Homer.    Though  the  greatest  of 
them  are  certainly   those  of  the  invention   and  desigv. 
which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  language :  for  the  dis- 
tinguishing excellencies  of  Homer  are  (by  the  consent « 
the  best  criticks  of  all  nations)  first  in  the  manners,  (vhkb 
include  all  the  speeches,  aa  being  no  other  than  the  repr^ 
sentations  of  each  person's  manners  by  his  words;)  ^ 
then  in  that  rapture  and  fire,  which  carries  you  away  ^* 
him,  with  that  wonderful  force,  that  no  man,  who  ^  • 
true  poetical  spirit,  is  roaster  of  himself,  while  he  reads 
him.     Homer  makes  you  interested  and  concerned  befof^ 
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'ou  are  aware,  all  at  once ;  whereas,  YirgO-  does  it  by  soft 
legprees.  This,  I  believe^  is  what  a  translator  of  Homer 
>u^hty  principally,  to  imitate ;  and  it  is  very  hard  for  any 
jrauslator  to  come  up  to  it,  because  the  chief  reason^  why 
M  translations  fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  that  the  very 
constraint  they  are  obliged  to,  renders  them  heavy  and 
dispirited. 

**  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language,  as  I  take  it, 
consists  in  that  noble  simplicity  which  runs  through  all  his 
works ;  (and  yet  his  diction,  contrary  to  what  one.  would 
imagine  consistent  with  simplicity,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
very  copious.)  I  don't  know  how  I  have  run  into  this  pedan- 
try in  a  letter,  but  I  find  I  have  said  too  much,  as  well  as 
spoken  too  inconsiderately ;  what  farther  thoughts  I  have 
upon  this  subject,  I  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  to  you, 
for  my  own  improvement,  when  we  meet ;  which  is  a  hap- 
piness I  very  earnestly  desire,  as  I  do  likewise  some  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  how  much  I  think  myself  obliged  to  your 
friendship,  and  how  truly  I  am,  sir, 

'*  Your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"  A.  Pope." 

The  criticism  upon  Pope's  epitaphs,  ®  which  was  printed 
in  the  Universal  Visiter,  is  placed  here,  being  too  minute 
and  particular  to  be  inserted  in  the  life. 

Every  art  is  best  taught  by  example.  Nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  the  cultivation  of  propriety,  than  remarks 
on  the  works  of  those  who  have  most  excelled.  I  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour,  at  this  visit,  to  entertain  the  young 
students  in  poetry  with  an  examination  of  Pope's  epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  useless ;  every  one  kuows  that  it 
is  ao  inscription  on  a  tomb.  An  epitaph,  therefore,  implies 
no  particular  character,  of  writing,  but  may  be  composed  in 
verse  or  prose.  It  is,  indeed,  commonly  panegyrical ;  be- 
cause we  are  seldom  distinguished  with  a  stone  but  by  our 
frieuds ;  but  it  has  no  rule  to  restrain  or  modify  it,  except 

'  *  Se«  note,  by  Oiffotd,  on  Johnioii't  criticiiB  hfem  in  M«aing«r't  works. 
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Thif  lint  dUiuh  cft}as  ef^iapk  i  mttimi  m  Had  ci -z:  ■■ 

mniUm  irbicii  few  would  vnt,  tkit  tke  bm  fcr  vk«  ^ 

loiwb  wnM  eriseied,  died.    Tbere  ate,  indeed,  wamt  <y«i.-^ 

worthy  i;f  praiie  ascribed  to  tfe  dead,  b«t  bow  tkat  vtrf 

IlkiWy  Ui  iixempi  bim  fron  the  lot  of  ana,  or  iacfiae  as 

ftiiiifli  (o  wonder  that  he  should  die.    What  b  aKast  b^ 

**  Jm^I^h  of  nature,''  is  not  easj  to  say.     Nature  is  aat  tk 

ot»ji*(«t  iit  buniati  judgment;  for  it  is  Tain  to  judge  wber? 

Wit  (<iiiinot  aUitr.     If  by  nature  is  meant  what  is  coamoniy 

m\\m\  mtur§  hy  the  criticks,  a  just  representation  of  things 

itMilly  itNlNfiiig,  und  actions  really  performed,  nature  canof^ 

hit  pin|Mtrly  opposed  to  art;  nature  being,  in  this  sense, 

Hilly  tiin  lMtN(  «m»et  ofari. 

TJuiiwmrgoufprid4>-. 

01'  fhls  ooiiplt^t,  (ko  socond  lino  is  not,  wlat  is  intended, 
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n  illuBtration  of  (he  former.  Pride  in  the  gretUt  is,  indeed,  - 
re\l  enough  connected  with  knaves  in  state,  though  knaves 
s  a  word  rather  too  ludicrous  and  light ;  but  the  mention 
»f  sanctified  pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to  fops  in 
earninff,  but  rather  to  some  species  of  tyranny  or  oppres- 
iiou,  something  more  gloomy  and  more  formidable  than 
foppery. 

Yet  soft  his  nature — 

ThiB  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not  first  bestowed  on 
Dorset  by  Pope  K    The  next  verse  is  extremely  beautiful. 

Blest  satirist ! 

In  this  distich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope  was  not  the 
author.  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  these  imitations  with 
much  harshness;  in  long  performances  they  are  scarcely 
to  be  avoided ;  and  in  shorter  they  may  be  indulged,  be- 
cause the  train  of  the  composition  may  naturally  involve 

them,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  subject  allow  little  choice. 

However,  what  is  borrowed  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our  own ; 

and  it  is  the  business  of  critical  justice  to  give  every  bird 

of  the  muses  his  proper  feather. 
Blest  courtier ! 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properly  be  commended  for 
keepmg  his  ease  sacred,  may,  perhaps,  be  disputable.    To 
please  king  and  country,  without  sacrificing  friendship  to 
any  change  of  times,  was  a  very  uncommon  instance  of 
prudence  or  felicity,  and  deserved  to  be  kept  separate  from 
so  poor  a  commendation  as  care  of  his*  ease.    I  wish  our 
poets  would  attend  a  little  more  accurately  to  the  use  of 
the  word  sacred,  which  surely  should  never  be  applied  iii 
a  serioas  composition,  but  where  some  reference  may  be 
made  to  a  higher  being,  or  where  some  duty  is  exacted, 
or  implied.     A  man  may  keep  his  friendship  sacred,  be- 
cause promises  of  friendship  are  very  awful  ties;  but, 

p  Johuoii,!  imagiiie,  tlludcs  to  a  weU-koovm  line  by  Roclietter: 
Th«  b€st  good  man  with  the  wont-natur*d  muM. 


alkfoi''i^ 
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Fa  L  H 

PIT  £  ^rm  tiif-  «BiH»  ic  Act.  laie 

A  «eicT  of  WTusicimCr  '<^  &  *Bftu  im"  UxlL ; 

A  W  tft  |Moe.  MC  ii«ie~  «f  1 1 1  ^i  ; 

Sat^  tLs  SH  vw:  ^viw  ^p«-,  £i«m  c«tk  foa^'^ 

At  len^  «^>«?^  tiuA  iiVoCr  W  Wd. 

lo  this  crpitapit,  as  in  maaj  odiets,  tlipie  Mppeus,  9X  ^ 
first  view,  a  fault  which,  I  think,  scairelj  mj  bcantj  can 
eampenfate.    The  name  is  omitted.    The  eod  oTao  ep- 
fapb  if  to  convey  some  account  ^  the  dead ;  and  ^^  *  , 
purpose  u  any  thing  told  of  him  whose  name  is  coocealed 
An  epitaph,  and  a  history  of  a  nameless  hero,  are  equal?    \ 
absurd,  since  the  virtues  and  qualities  so  recounted  »     i 
oithi!r  are  scattered  at  the  mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appr<> 
prifttwd  by  guess.    The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be  read  ^     | 
the  stone ;  but  what  obligiUion  has  it  to  the  poet,  wbo^ 
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Brses  wander  over  the  efurth»  and  leave  tkeir  sul^ect  be- 
ind  them,  and  who  is  forced,  like  an  imakilful  painter,  to 
lake  his  purpose  known  by  adventitious  help  ? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation,  and  contains 
othingf  striking  or  particular ;  but  the  poet  is  not  to  be 
lamed  for  the  defects  of  his  subject.  He  said«  perhaps, 
he  best  that  could  be  said.  There  are,  however,  some 
lefects  which  were  not  made  necessary  by  the  character 
n  which  he  was  employed.  There  is  no  opposition  be- 
tween an  honest  courtier  and  a  patriot;  for,  an  honest 
courtier  cannot  but  be  9l  patriot. 

It  was  unsuitable  to  the  nicety  required  in  short  compo- 
sitions, to  close  his  verse  with  the  word  too :  every  rhyme 
should  be  a  word  of  emphasis;  nor^can  this  rule  be  safely 
neglected,  except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
slight  inaccuracies  excusable,  or  allows  room  for  beauties 
sufficient  to  overpower  the  effects  of  petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  l|ne  the  word  filled  is 
weak  and  prosaick,  having  no  particular  adaptation  to  any 
of  the  words  that  follow  it. 

The  thought  in  the  last  line  is  impertinent,  having  no 
connexion  with  the  foregoing  character,  por  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  man  described.  Had  the  epitaph  been  writ- 
ten on  the  poor  conspirator^  who  died  lately  in  prison,  after 
a  confinement  of  more  than  forty  yean,  without  any  crime 
proved  against  him.  the  sentiment  had  been  just  and  pa- 
thetical ;  but  why  should  Trumbull  be  congratulated  upon 
his  liberty,  who  had  never  known  restraint? 

III. 

On  the  honourable  Simon  Habcourt^  only  son  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Harcouht,  at  the  church  of  Stanton- Harcourt,  in 
Oxfordshire,  1720. 

To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near^ 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  lov'd,  the  son  most  dear  : 

4  Major  Bernaidi,  who  died  in  Newgate,  Sept.  20, 1736.    See  Gent.  Mag. 
vol  I.  p.  135.    N. 


pori 


,  eptCi^  B  pnaripallj  remsrkable  fiw  the  srtfolB^ 
trodmctiM  of  tfae  HMe,  vUcfc  is  buerted  with  a  pecofir 
tVliiritT.  to  wUck  iImii  ■»!  cMMror  with  genius,  «Uft 
M  MM  «  kope  to  attaa  twice,  and  which  cannot  be 
^}f»ed  b«t  wick  servile  nutitkMi. 

IcwMt  Wtwiditkat^oTtkB  inscriptioD,  the  two  bi 
Lfles  krf  heca  oaitted,  as  Atj  take  awa j  frmn  the  emj 
wka  tkr;  do  aat  aU  Id  tke  sease. 

IV. 

ON  JAMES  CRA60S,  ESQ. 

/■  FTaimmuter  Abbey. 

JACOaVS  CMAOOO, 

aaei  wACKJia  aaiTANiciAa  a  sacmxTis 

■T  ooxsnjis  sAMcnoaiBTs 

paiMciyin  FAarrsa  ac  httu  amob  st  pBticiAS 

nxrr  tittxis  kt  iktidia  majob* 

AllHOS  HST  FAT00e>  XXXT. 

QB.  FBB.  xn.  aiMCXX. 
SutesDan,  jet  friend  to  trath !  of  soul  flincefei 
Ib  acdon  fiutbdhil,  and  in  hononr  dear ! 
Who  broke  no  promiaej  aenr'd  no  private  end. 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  firiend ; 
Knnobled  by  himself,  by  all  approF'd, 
Piaia'd,  wept,  and  honoar'd,  l^  the  muse  he  W^-         1 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  intended  vs^ 
epitaph ;  and,  therefore,  some  faults  arc  to  be  i"P"  ^ 
the  violence  with  which  they  are  torn  from  the  P^"V^ 
first  contained  them.    We  may,  however,  otaerve 
defects.    There  is  a  redundancy  of  words  in  ^^ 
couplet :  it  is  superfluous  to  tell  of  him,  who  was  »w«^' 
(rtfe»  toii  faithful,  that  he  was  in  honour  clear. 
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TfaeTe  seems  t<>  be  an  oppontion  intended  in  the  fourth 
line,  which  is  not  very  obvious:  where  is  the  relation  be* 
tween  the  two  positions,  that  be  gained  no  title  and  lost  wk 
friend? 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  absurdity  of  join- 
ing, in  the  same  inscription,  Latin  and  English,  or  verse 
and  prose.     If  either  language  be  preferable  to  the  other, 
let  that  only  be  used ;  for  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
part  of  the  information  should  be  given  in  one  tongue,  and 
part  in  anothef,  on  a  tomb,  more  than  iii  any  other  place, 
or  any  other  occasion ;  and  to  tell  all  that  can  be  conveni- 
ently told  in  verse,  and  then  to  call  in  the  help  of  prose« 
has  always  the  appearance  of  a  very  artless  expedient,  or 
of  an  attempt  unaccomplished.     Such  an  epitaph  resem- 
bles the  conversation  of  a  foreigner,  who  tells  part  of  his 
meaning  by  words,  and  conveys  part  by  signs. 

V. 

INTENDED  FOR  MR.  ROWE. 

In  Westminster  Abbey  ^. 

Thy  reUques^  Rowe,  to  this  fiur  urn  we  trust. 
And,  sacred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dust ; 
Beneath  a  mde  and  nameless  stone  he  lies. 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest ! 
Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love,  too,  blest  I 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  supplies 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  inscription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  belongs  less 
to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  is  written,  than  to  Dryden,  who  was 
buried  near  him ;  and,  indeed,  gives  very  little  information 
concerning  either. 

To  wish  **  Peace  to  thy  shade,**  is  too  mythological  to  be 
admitted  into  a  christian  temple :  the  ancient  worship  has 

'  This  waf  tltered  much  for  the  b€Ucr,  w  it  now  stamb  on  the  monuntnl  in 
the  ahbey,  erected  to  Rowe  and  hi«  daughter.    Warb. 
See  Bowlet*t  edition  of  Pope*t  works,  ii.  416. 

VOL.  VIII.  A  a 
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a  from  GommooplaeeSf  uoleafi  it  b0  that  in 
irtue  is  ^d  to  be  our  own.  I  oaee  haard  q 
'  beauty  and  exoellenee  objeot  to  the  fooFtb 
ontained  an  uangtuFal  wd  incredible  p^^gy^ 
IS  let  the  lodies  judge. 

VII. 

nnent  of  the  honourable  Robert  DiaBY«  and  ofhu 
.HY,  ereeied  h^  their  father  the  lord  Digdy,  in  the 
J  S/terbome,  in  Dorsetshire,  1727- 

!  fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 
odest  wisdom,  and  pacific  truth : 
i)()s'd  in  suflTrings,  and  in  joy  sedate, 
(I  without  noise,  without  pretension  great. 
t  of  thy  word,  in  ev'ry  thought  sincere, 
.10  knew  no  wish  hut  what  the  world  might  hoar : 
softest  manners,  unaffected  raind, 
>ver  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 
>,  live  I  for  heav'n's  eternal  year  is  thine ; 
io,  and  exalt  thy  mortal  to  diyiue. 
And  thou,  blest  maid  I  attendant  on  his  doom, 
i^ensive  hast  follow'd  to  the  silent  tomb, 
6teer'd  the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore. 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
Go,  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known ! 
Go,  wh^e  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 
Yet  take  these  tears,  mortality's  relief. 
And,  till  we  diare  your  joy«,  £orgive  our  grief : 
These  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse  receive, 
Tis  all  a  ^ther,  all  a  friend  can  give  ! 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only  a  general  in- 
liscriminate  character,  and  of  the  sister  tells  nothing  but 
that  she  died.  The  difficulty  in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give 
a  particular  and  appropriate  praise.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  to  be  performed,  whatever  be  the  diligence  (a  abi- 
lity of  the  writer ;  for,  the  gpreater  part  of  mankind  have  no 
character  a/  a//»  have  little  that  di8tjl|guiah^8  thefii  Ironi 
others  equally  good  or  \}ad,  and,  ihpf^fyr^,  ao(|ijng  fan  be 
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iDfected   aim--. 
Aercfore,l>«*  r 
at  least,  cev> 
grave. 
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display  it 
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If  the  pa  I 
wiM  appear 
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i»    .      nfid  not  being  apptioable  to  the  komour*  or  the 
c.  *•         I  we  fourth  is  not  only  borrowed  irom  the  epitaph 
I.  but  of  very  harsh  oonstnlction. 

IX. 
X  GENERAL  HENRY  WITHERS. 

In  Westminster  Abbey,  1723. 

re,  Withers,  rest !  thou  bravest,  gentlest  mind, 
LHmntry's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 
>rn  to  arms !  O !  worth  in  youth  approv'd  ! 
>ft  humanity  in  age  belov'd ! 
:  hee  the  hardy  vet'ran  drops  a  tear, 
the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 
Zithers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remove « 
martial  spirit,  or  thy  social  love ! 
idst  corruption,  luxury  and  rage, 
1  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age : 
>r  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 
'  ^e  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stone. 

le  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another  instance  of  corn- 
places,  though  somewhat  diversified,  by  mingled  qua- 
>.  and  the  peculiarity  of  a  profession. 
lie  second  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and  u&pleasing; 
lamation  seldom  succeeds  in   our  lang^uage;  and,  I 
.uk,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  particle  O  !  used  at  the 
ginning  of  a  sentence,  always  offends. 
The  third  couplet  is  more  happy ;  the  value  expressed 
•or  him,  by  different  sorts  of  men,  raises  him  to  esteens; 
there  is  yet  something  of  the  common  cant  of  superficial 
satirists,  who  suppose  that  the  insincerity  of  a  courtier  de- 
stroys all  his  sensations,  and  that  he  is  equally  a  dissembler 
to  the  living  and  the  dead  ^ 

(  The  thought  was,  probably,  borrowed  from  Carew's  Obsequies  to  the  Ud> 
Aaoe  Hay : 

I  heard  the  virgins  sigh ,  I  saw  the  sleek 
And  polish'd  courtier  channel  his  fresh  cheek 
Witkrtalitar^  J.  B. 
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Above  iemptatioB^  in  a  low  estate ; 
And  uncorropted  e'en  among  tlie  great : 
A  safe  companion  and  an  easy  friend, 
Uublam'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end ; 
Tliese  are  thy  honours  !  not  that  here  thy  bust 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say. 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms — Here  lies  Gay  ! 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author,  this  epitaph 

-IS  probably  written  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  atten- 

oM  ;   yet  it  ia  not  more,  juccessfoll j  executed  than  tlie 

si,  for  it  will  not  always  happen  that  the  succeis  of  a 

oot  is  proportionate  to  bis  labour.    The  same  obeenratioo 

-nay  be  extended  to  all  works  of  imagination,  which  are 

>ften  influenced  by  causes  wholly  out  of  the  performer^s 

'ower,  by  hints  of  which  be  peroeiTos  not  the  origin,  by 

udden  elevations  of  mind  which  he  cannot  produce  in 

iiimself,  and  which  sonletimes  rise  when  he  expects  them 

least. 

The  two  parts  of  the  first  line  are  only  echoes  ^f  each 
other ;  genth  manners  and  mild  affections,  if  they  mean 
any  thing,  must  mean  the  same. 

That  Gay  was  a  man  in  ynt  is  a  very  frigid  commen- 
dation ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man,  is  not  mnch  for  a  poet. 
The  wit  of  a  man  °,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  make 
a  poor  and  vulgar  contrast,  and  raise  no  ideas  of  excel- 
lence, either  intellectual  or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  less  properly  introduced 
after  the  mention  of  mildness  and  gentleness  which  are 
made  the  constituents  of  bis  character ;  for  a  man  so  mUd 
aod  gentle  to  temper  his  rage,  was  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  sound,  and  mean  in 
its  conception;  the  opposition  is  obvious,  and  the  word 
lash  used  absolutely,  and  without  any  modification,  is  gro^s 
and  improper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty,  and  free  from  cm- 

■  Her  mt  was  mora  than  mmu,  her  innoeimc*  a  child, 

DavoEV,  on  Mxt.  KiUigrew. 
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hought  i^  obvious.  Mid  the  words 
nearly  allied. 

XIII. 

'/  BucKiNOHAM,  who  died  in  the  nine^ 
n  T/atr  of  his  age,  1735. 

\i,  >vith  cool  reflection  crown'd, 
i  virtue  blooming  round, 
1  rent's  justest  pride  fnmfate, ' 
Lriot  to  a  sinking  state ; 
inarble  had  not  ask'd  thy  tear, 
how  many  hopes  lie  here  I 
J  ttte  noiv  had  shone  approv'd, 
card  hi  in  J  and  his  country  lov'd. 
'lonours^j  siiitl  less  noisy  fame, 
shade  of  ^-ntle  Buckinghaon : 
race,  for  cijiurage  fiEun'd  and  art, 
le  mUder  merit  of  the  heart : 
fs  or  sages  long  to  Britain  giv'n, 
last  ^bute  of  a  saint  to  heay'n. 

h  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the  rest ;  but  I 

for  what  reason.     To  croum  with  reflection  is 

lode  of  speech  approaching  to  nonsense.     OJpen- 

^^s  blooming  round,  is  something  like  tautology; 

ullowing  liijes  are  poor  and  prosaick.    Art  is,  in 

'Couplet,  used  for  arts,  that  a  rhyme  may  be  had  to 

The  sir  last  lines  are  the  best,  but  not  excellent. 


rest  of  his  sepulchral  performances  hardly  deserve 
itkce  of  criticism.    The  contemptible  Dialogue  be- 
1  He  and  She  should  have  been  suppressed  for  the 
)r^s  sake. 

1  his  last  epitaph  on  himself,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
jocular  upon  one  of  the  few  things  th&t  make  wise  men 
ious,  he  confounds  the  living  man  with  the  dead  : 

Under  this  stone,  or  under  this  sill^ 
Or  under  this  turf,  &c 


I 
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When  ^a  nan  ia  once  boried,  tlw  question,  under  i^ 
he  is  buried,  is  easily  decided.  He  forgot  that  tfaongfc  k 
wrote  the  epitaph  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  coold 
not  be  laid  over  him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Sach  is  tb^ 
folly  of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  world  has  bat  little  new ;  even  this  wretchedness 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  following  tnneks 
lines : 

Lndovici  Aieosti  humantinr  ossa 

Sab  hoc  marmore^  vel  sub  hac  homo,  sea 

Sub  quicquid  voluit  benignus  hasres, 

Sive  haerede  benignior  comes,  sen 

Opportunius  incidens  viator  ; 

Nam  scire  hand  potait  futura,  sed  nee 

Tanti  erat  vacuum  sibi  cadaver 

Ut  umam  cuperet  parare  vivens ; 

Vivens  ista  tamen  sibi  paravit. 

Quae  inscribi  voluit  suo  sepulchio 

Olim  siquod  haberet  is'sepulchmm. 

Surely  Ariosto  did  not  venture  to  expect  that  his  trifle 
would  have  ever  had  sach  an  illustrious  imitator. 


^  I  T  T. 

HRlSTOPHBR  PiTT,  of  whom  irhatevet  I  shall  relate, 
ore  than  has  been  already  published,  I  owe  to  the  kind 
>ininunication  of  Dr.  Warton,  was  born,  in  1G99,  at  Bland- 
>Td,  the  son  of  a  physician  much  esteemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  scholar  into  Winchester 
ollege,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  exercises  of  un- 
ommon  elegance,  and,  at  his  removal  to  New  college,  in 
.719,  presented  to  the  electors,  as  the  product  of  his  pri- 
rtite  and  voluntary  studies,  a  complete  version  of  Lucaii's 
>oem,  which  he  did  not  then  know  to  have  been  translated 
by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  instance  of  early  diligence  which  well  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  The  suppression  of  such  a  work,  recom-^ 
mended  by  such  uncommon  circumstances,  is  to  be  re^ 
gretted.  It  is,  indeed,  culpable  to  load  libraries  with 
superfluous  books ;  but  incitements  to  early  excellence  are 
never  superfluous,  and,  from  this  example,  the  dapger  is 
not  great  of  many  imitations. 

When  he  had  resided  at  his  college  three  years^  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Pimpem,  in  Dorsetshire,  1722» 
by  hh  relation,' Mr.  Pitt,  of  Stratfield  Say,  in  Hampshire; 
and,  resigning  his  fellowdkip,  continued  at  Oxford  two 
years  longer,  till  he  became  master  of  arts,  1724. 

He  probably  about  tfaui  time  translated  .Vida's  Art  of 
Poetry,  which  Ttistram^s  splendid  edition  had  then  made 
popular.  In  this  translation  he  distinguished  himself,  both 
by  its  general  elegance,  and  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  his 
ntuttbera  to  the  images  expressed ;  a  beauty  which  Vida 
ha^,  with  great  ardour,  enforced  and  exemplified. 

He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very  pleasing  by 
its  sitaation,  and,  therefore,  likely  to  excite  the  imagination 
of  a  poet;  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  reverenced 
for  his  virtue,  and  beloved  for  the  Softness  of  his  temper 
and  the  easiaess  of  his  manners.    Before  strangers  he  had 
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of  tke  flcUv'a  ti^datr  <ir  dutnit;  Intvii 
ke  became  ^miliar  he  tfaa^  iit  a.  tbxt  ha^  decree,  c^' 
fal  aad  e&tertamiii^.  His  ^BBend.  btmmulence  pnc4^. 
general  respeet;  amd  he  piHtfil.  a  life  placid  aod atm- 
aUe,  Kither  too  great  &r  ttm  kindmtm  a£  die  km.  as . 
km  for  the  notice  of  die  j 


At  what  tine  he  eoaqpoHd  ids  Kaceilanj.  psbiidiK: 
1727,  it  is  DOt  eai^  or  ne< i  m  uy  to  know,  those  ti 
have  dates  appear  to  have  beat  ▼eiy  eariy  pfodoi:':.!^ 
and  I  bare  aol  observed  that  any  rise  abo^e  inediocr:;- 

Tbe  saccess  of  his  Vida  aniauted  bim  to  a  bi^  ic^ - 
taking;  and  in  hb  dnrtietk  year  be  published  a  vers^ 
tiie  first  book  of  die  .^Ejieid.  Thin  btang^  I  jappose.  c  2r 
mended  by  his  friends  be,  soaas  time  aiteraank  kn 
three  or  four  more ;  whh  an  adTerdsefla^Bt,  in  ▼n.u  - 
represents  Umaelf  as  translating  with  great  indifcrd:.: 
and  with  a  progress  of  wbkk  kiuKlf  was  bardiT  cooif :  > 
This  can  hardly  be  troe,  and,  if  trwe,  b  nothiog  :o  2: 
reader* 

At  last,  irithont  any  farther  contewtioa  with  his  mi^^'' 
or  any  awe  of  the  name  of  Dryden,  he  gave  as  a  c«b:<  ^ 
English  iEneid,  which  I  am  soffTj  not  to  see  joiaed  n  ::- 
publication  with  his  other  poems-^.  It  wonid  fcave  V^t: 
pleasing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  oonqmring  the  tvo  -^ 
translations  that,  perhaps,  were  erer  pradnced  by  one  -^ 
tion  of  tbe  same  author. 

Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  natara^} 
served  his  failures,  and  avoided  them ;  nnd^  «»  ^  ^^' 
after  Pope's  Iliad,  iie  had  an  example  of  an  exact,  eqii-' 
and  splendid  versification.    With  these  advaataff*^*; 
oonded  by  great  diligence,  he  might  succcssfiillj  ^' 
porticular  passages,  and  escape  many  erroors.    If^^ 
versions  are  compared,  perhaps  the  result  would  b^,^ 
Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  general  riff^  ^ 
sprightliness,  and  Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contcmpW^ 
oxcollonce  of  a  single  couplet ;  that  Dryden's  faults^ 
f  It  hti  unce  been  added  to  the  coUectio&i    B* 
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>tten  in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt*s  beauties  are 
aglected  in  the  languor  of  a  cold  and  liRtless  perusal ;  that 
^tt  pleases  the  criticks,  and  Dryden  the  people ;  that  Pitt 

qaotedy  and  Dryden  read. 

lie  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which  this  great 
rork  deservedly  conferred ;  for  he  left  the  world  in  1749» 
nd  lies  buried  under  a  stone  at  Blandford,  on  which  is 
his  inscription : 

In  memory  of 
Chb.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.A. 

Very  eminent 

for  his  talents  in  poetry  ; 

and  yet  more 

for  the  universal  candour  of 

hia  mind,  and  the  primitive 

simplicity  of  his  manners. 

He  lived  innocent ; 

and  died  beloved, 

Apr.  13,  1748, 

aged  48. 


THOMSON. 

Jambs  Thomsou,  the  son  of  a  mimaiter  well  eitee? 

for  his  piety  and  diligence,  was  l»oni  September  7,  Hi* 

at  Ednam,  in  the  shire  of  Roxburgh,  of  whieh  Us  fi^ 

was  pastor.     His  mother,  whase  name  was  HuiDe'.i^ 

rited,  as  coheiress,  a  portion  of  a  anall  estate.   Tk  ^ 

venae  of  a  parish  in  Sootiaad  is  seldom  large;  and  it  ft 

probably,  in  conuniseratioii  ef  the   dMBcnltjr  witk  ^t^- 

Mr.  Thomson  supported  his  Ihmily,  having  nine  chiUr" 

that  Mr.  Riccarton,  a  neighbooring*  minister,  discoreu 

in  James  nncommon  promises  of  fiitnre  excellence,  vm^- 

took  to  superintend  his  education,  and  provide  kim  to 

He  was  taught  the  common  mdiments  of  leanuQZ> 

the  school  of  Jedburg,  a  place  which  he  deligbts  to  ref-  ^ 

led  in  his  poem  of  Autumn;  but  was  not  conrideredi 

his  master  as  superiour  to  common  boys,  tboagk,  io  u^'^ 

early  days,  he  amused  his  patron  and  his  fiieods  ^• 

poetical  compositions ;  with  which,  however,  he  so  w-r 

pleased  himself,  that,  on  every  new-year's  day,  h«  ^^ 

into  the  fire  all  the  productions  of  the  foregoing  year. 

From  the  school  he  was  removed  to  Edinbuigb,  v^- 
he  had  not  resided  two  years  when  his  father  died,  as^ 
left  all  his  children  to  the  care  of  their  mother,  who  fsl^  | 
upon  her  little  estate,  what  money  a  mortgage  could  afford  j 
and,  removing  with  her  family  to  Edinburgh,  lived  to  s^  ' 
her  son  rising  into  eminence.  ' 

The  design  of  Thomson's  friends  was  to  breed  l^i^' 
minister.     He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at  school,  witho«  I 
distinction  or  expectation,  till,  at  the  usual  dme,  he  f^;  [ 
formed  a  probationary  exercise  by  explaining  a  psalm.  B^ 
diction  was  so  poetically  splendid,  that  Mr.  Hami/too> 

"  According  to  the  Biographical  Dicaooary  the  name  of  non**'*  "^ 
woBeatru  Trotter.    Hume  waa  the  „an,eThis  grandmother.    Ei. 
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ofessor  of  diTmity,  reproved  him  for  BpeaktBg  language 
lintelligible  to.  a  popular  aadience ;  and  he  censnr^  one 
his  expressions  as  indecent,  if  not  profane  \ 
This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repressed  his  thoughts 
*  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  he  probably  cultivated, 
ith  new  diligence,  his  blossoms  of  poetry,  which,  how- 
rer,  were  in  some  danger  of  a  blast ;  for,  submitting  his 
reductions  to  some  who  thought  themselves  qualified  to 
riticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  faults ;  but,  finding  other 
idges  more  favourable,  he  did  not  sufier  himself  to  sink 
ato  despondence. 

He  easily  discovered,  that  the  only  stage  on  which  a 
K>et  could  appear,  with  any  hope  of  advantage,  was  Lon- 
loo  ;  a  place  too  wide  for  the  operation  of  petty  competi- 
ion  and  (Hrivate  malignity,  where  merit  might  soon  be- 
come conspicuous,  and  would  find  friends  as  soon  as  it 
became  reputable  to  befiiend  it.  A  lady,  who  was  ac- 
:|uainted  with  his  mother,  advised  him  to  tfie  journey,  and 
promised  some  countenance,  or  assistance,  which,  at  last, 
he  never  received ;  however,  he  justified  his  adventure  by 
her  encouragement,  and  came  to  s^ek,  in  London,  patron- 
age and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr,  Mallet,  then 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  duke  of  Montrose.  He  had  ro- 
commendatioiis  to  several  persons  of  consequence,  which 
he  had  tied  up  carefully  in  his  handkerchief;  but  as  he 
passed  along  the  street,  with  the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new- 
comer, his  attention  was  upon  every  thisg  rather  than  his 
pocket,  and  his  magazine  of  credentials  was  stolen  from 
him. 

His  first  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes.  For  the  supply  of 
all  his  necessities,  his  whole  fund  was  his  Winter,  which 
for  a  time  could  find  no  purchaser ;  till,  at  last,  Mr.  Millan 
was  persuaded  to  buy  it*at  a  low  price ;  and  this  low  price 


*  Set  tlM  life  of  BMttie,  by  lir  William  Foiim,  fot  aoaie  additkmal  anec- 
dttM.    En. 


•^J^X.o  to  p^-'^T-: 

*     '       "^  r^.u.    Uim  to  the  .. 

•         "  1.;...      ..    -'ueat-thea. 
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^«»^  first  to  like,  by  degrees  gained  upon  the  publick ; 

-  tt«  edition  was  very  speedily  succeeded  by  another. 

mson's  credit  was  now  high,  and  every  day  brought 

,  w  friends ;  among  others  Dr.  Rundle,  a  man  after- 

■  .mfortunately  famous,  sought  his  acquaintance,  and 

^xiis  qualities  such,  that  he  recommended  him  to  the 

ancellor  Talbot. 

ter  was  accompanied,  in  many  editions,  not  only 
.  preface  and  a  dedication,  but  with  poetical  praises 
.  Hill,  Mr.  Mallet,  (then  Malloch,)  and  Mira,  the  fio- 
name  of  a  lady  once  too  well  known.  Why  the 
ions  are,  to  Winter  and  the  other  seasons,  contra- 
custom,  left  out  in  the  collected  works,  the  reader 
quire. 

next  year,  1727,  he  distinguished  himself  by  three 
tions ;  of  Summer,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan ;  of  a 
on  the  Death  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  he  was 
I  to  perform  as  an  exact  philosopher  by  the  instruc- 
'  Mr.  Gray ;  and  of  Britannia,  a  kind  of  poetical  in- 
against  the  ministry,  whom  the  nation  then  thought 
ward  enough  in  resenting  the  depredations  of  the 
rds.  By  this  piece  he  declared  himself  an  adherent 
opposition,  and  had,  therefore,  no  favour  to  expect 

-  le  court. 

nson,  having  been  some  time  entertained  in  the 
of  the  lord  Binning,  was  desirous  of  testifying  his 
de  by  making  him  the  patron  of  his  Summer ;  but 
ne^indness  which  had  first  disposed  lord  Bmning 
lurage  him,  determined  him  to  refuse  the  dedication, 
was,  by  his  advice,  addressed  to  Mr.  Dodington,  a 
ho  had  more  power  to  advance  the  reputation  and 
J  of  a  poet. 

.ng  was  published  next  year,  with  a  dedication  to  the 
ss  of  Hertford ;  whose  practice  it  was  to  invite  every 
T  some  poet  into  the  country,  to  hear  her  verses,  . 

sist  her  studies.    This  honour  was  one  summer  con-  | 

on  Thomson,  who  took  more  delight  in  carousing 
>rd  Hertford  and  his  friends  than  assisting  her  lady- 

III.  B  b 
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diip*8  poetical  operatiofis»  and,  therefore,  neter  reeeM 
another  sammons. 

Antnmn,  tlie  season  to  which  the  Spring  and  Smnnec 
are  preparatory,  still  remained  nnsoDgr,  and  was  delayed  til 
he  published,  1780,  his  works  collected. 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  Sophonbba,  wkkk 
raised  such  expectation,  that  every  rehearsal  was  dignified 
with  a  splendid  audience,  collected  to  anticipate  the  deiigbt 
that  was  preparing  for  the  publicki  It  was  obsened, 
howeyer,  diat  nobody  was  much  affected,  and  that  the  coa- 
pany  rose  as  from  a  moral  lecture.  ^ 

It  had  upon  the  stage  no  unusual   deg^ree  of  success. 
Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon  the  taste  of  pleasure. 
There  is  a  feeble  line  in  the  play : 
O,  Sophonisba,  Sopbonisba,  O ! 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody : 

O,  Jeimny  Thomson^  Jemmy  Thomson^  O ! 
^hich  for  awhile  was  echoed  through  the  town. 

I  hare  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  prologue  to 
Sophonisba,  the  first  part  was  written  by  Pope,  who  conU 
not  be  persuaded  to  finish  it ;  and  that  the  concludiag  lis^ 
were  added  by  Mallet. 

Thomson  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Hundley  sent  to  travel  with  Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  ^ 
eldest  son  of  the  chancellor.  He  was  yet  young  enough 
to  receive  new  impressions,  to  have  his  opinions  rectifiw* 
and  his  views  enlarged ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  hate 
wanted  that  curiosity  which  is  inseparable  from  an  9xM^^ 
and  comprehensive  mind.  He  may,  therefore,  now  be  ap- 
posed to  have  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of  intellectna)  tow?- 
he  was  every  day  feasted  with  instructive  novelties;  ^ 
lived  splendidly  without  expense ;  and  might  expect  w*^ 
he  returned  home,  a  certain  establishment* 


o( 


At  this  time  a  long  course  of  oppositioa  to  sir  Jtote 
Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with  clamonrs  for  Uberty,oJ 
wUch  no  man  felt  the  wwttt,  and  with  care  for  libcrtj,wcB 
waaw^itt  danger.    TWnaon  in  his  travels  on  the  co»ti 
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neiit^  found  or  fancied  so  uMuiy  evib  arising  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  other  goTernments,  that  he  resolved  to  write  a 
very  long  poem,  in  five  parts,  upon  liberty. 

>^hile  he  was  busy  on  the  first  book,  Mr.  Talbot  died ; 
and  Thomson,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  attendance 
by  the  place  of  secretary  of  the  briefs,  pays  in  the  initial 
lines  a  decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  spent,  and  the 
aathor  congratulated  himself  upon  it  as  his  noblest  work ; 
bnt  an  author  and  his  reader  are  not  always  of  a  mind, 
liberty  called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her 
praises  and  reward  her  encomiast :  her  praises  were  con^- 
demned  to  harbour  spiders,  and  to  gather  dust ;  none  of 
Thomson's  performances  were  so  little  regarded. 

The  judgment  of  the  publick  was  not  erroneous ;  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  images  must  ti^  in  time ;  an  enu-' 
meration  of  examples  to  prove  a  position  which  nobody 
denied,  as  it  was  from  the  begfinning  superfluous,  must 
quickly  grow  disgusting. 

The  poem  of  Liberty  does  not  now  appear  in  its  original 
state ;  but,  when  the  author's  works  were  collected  lifter 
his  death,  was  shortened  by  sir  George  Lyttelton,  with  a 
liberty,  which,  as  it  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  lessen  the 
confidence  of  society,  and  to  confound  the  characters  of 
authors,  by  making  one  man  write  by  the  judgment  of  an- 
other, cannot  be  justified  by  any  supposed  propriety  of  the 
alteration,  or  kindness  of  the  friend.  I  wish  to  see  it  ex- 
hibited as  its  author  left  it 

Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  and  seems,^  for 
awhile,  to  have  suspended  his  poetry ;  but  he  was  soon  called 
back  to  labour  by  the  death  of  the  chancellor,  for  his  place 
then  became  vacant*';  and  though  the  lord  Hardwicke 


^  An  interesting  anecdote  respecting  Thomson's  deportment  before  a  commis- 
sion, instituted  in  1732,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  public  offices  under 
the  iord  chancellor,  is  omitted  by  Johnson  and  all  the  poef  s  biographen.  We 
extract  it  from  the  nineteenth  rolume  of  the  Critical  Reriew,  p.  141.  *'  Mr. 
TboQuon's  place  of  secretary  of  the  briefii  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  this  com- 
niMon;  and  he  was  snmrnoned  to  attend  it,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
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ii^-*^  by  CTiT  ^,x  t/»  h  tM  fen  «ki£Xi,  aad  w«*  weVv:««?tf 
U/  tiu^  Uii»sLV<!r  Lt  a  r^coenl  c!:^;  ke  kad  Bath  Rf^' 
Uff  TSamu^m^  ^ud  once  expreswd  it  ia  a  poeCicai  epi^'^ 
MTfii  to  ItaJj,  of  wluck,  hoverer,  ke  abated  tk  r«li^^ 


tl««l,  tl4//^;^t«  »«rf)r  f/,i^,tM0',,  wtre  io  ptrffbcvoos  and  ekaraat,  tfcal  lo»d  tkaart-  " 
7  ^tlptd,  wit^*  wiu  pf«««rot,  pabUcljT  tttd  be  pceimwl  tkai  sa^  tftteA  ta  tfae 
f/«i*l.  «#/  ^M«  pri#rii/;«i  <r</04pr^itioiM."  The  above  pnae  is  pRcadyflclt  »«< 
Mijta  i»ifii#i|/«iit  that  an  oM  lawyer  would  give,  but  it,  at  all  eftaa,eteB^ 
iUti  ^ttmi'^  I  Ui^tm-Mf  Iftnn  the  imputatioo  of  listlcs  JnAJ^^K^^  advaactfl bjMsi- 
*liM'l»,  »iwl  Uatrn*  lord  /fafdwicke  little  excuse  for  Jkis  oondnct.    Ed. 

•  J(  14  m><  gmiaially  known  tbat  in  this  year  an  edition  of  MUum'*  Aitop^P* 
llirt  MTM  ji«lil*»)ii.il  by  Millar,  to  which  Thomson  wrote  a  preface. 
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by  transplaDting  some  of  the  lines  into  his  epistle  to  At- 
buthnot. 

About  this  time  the  act  was  passed  for  licensing  plays, 
of  which  the  first  operation  was  the  prohibition  of  Gustayns 
Vasa^  a  tragedy  of  Mr.  Brooke,  whom  the  publick  re- 
compensed by  a  very  liberal  snbscription;  the  next  was 
the  refusal  of  Edward  and  Eleonora,  offered  by  Thomson. 
It  is  hard  to  discover  why  either  play  should  have  been 
obstructed*  Thomson,  likewise,  endeavoured  to  repair  his 
loss  by  a  subscription,  of  which  I  cannot  taow  tell  the 
success. 

When  the  publick  murmured  at  the  unkind  treatment 
of  Thomson,  one  of  the  ministerial  writers  remarked,  that 
**  he  had  taken  a  liberty  which  was  not  agreeable  to  Bri- 
tannia in  any  seasonf 

He  was  soon  after  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Mallet,  to  write  the  mask  of  Alfred,  which  was  acted  be- 
fore the  prince  at  Cliefden-house. 

His  next  work,  1745,  was  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  the 
most  successful  of  all  his  tragedies;  for  it  still  keeps  its 
turn  upon  the  stage.  It  may  be  doubted  whethisr  he  was, 
either  by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  study,  much  qua- 
lified for  tragedy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  much 
sense  of  the  pathetick ;  and  his  diffusive  and  descriptive 
style  produced  declamation  rather  than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  now  in  power,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands ;  from  which,  when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he 
received  about  three  hundred  pound^  a  year. 

The  last  piece  that  he  lived  to  publish  was  the  Castle  of 
Indolence,  which  was  many  years  under  his  hand,  but  was, 
at  last,  finished  with  great  accuracy.  The  first  canto  opens 
a  scene  of  lazy  luxury  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  ease,  but  was  not  long  to  enjoy  it ;  for, 
by  taking  cold  on  the  water  between  London  and  Kew,  he 

'  See  vol.  V.  p.  329  of  this  edition,  and  Mr.Hoscoe's  Life  of  Pope,  for  ^me 
anecdotes  respecting  Gay's  Beggars'  Opera  and  Polly,  illustrative  of  the  efficacy 
of  a  lord-chamberlain's  interference  with  the  stage.    £o. 


Imii 

*  Ti    : 
iriic''     rj«t  roBiBSicffinB 
li*Jli'iirclIft^   1i     -^nit       mrta 

M  jivuiicrscije^  01  iciti ;  Sir  tri 

•  «i  *!r  viiLraciuL-     Bv 

v«r»:iK<,'U  v^iic^^artCiMKCcd  kis  debts,  4sdl  tfe  ivst 

n-.^«  i7  p.:jice  «r  cacnkM,  he  icgjiikJ  witk  gnsmi  tea- 
ci^TTAiF^M,  a»  viu  appor  bj  tfe  fo;ioviiig>  letter,  wlncfc  I 
e<«A9akale  viik  mvch  pkasve,  m  it  gires  «e,  at  owse, 
M  oppartxuuty  of  recordm^  tke  ftatemal  kudnett  of 
T1»oiDv>a»  aiMi  reflecung  oa  tie  firieadly  — Sr^nt^  of  Mr. 
Boswell,  from  wlioa  I  leeeired  it- 

"Hagl«yi.W€f«rt«iliire,OcU4tk,l747. 

•  Itoviirtl  anacitou.  of  Thornton'.  nii«««.i 
li-rtiJ  ovtr  iht  volttiMi  or  Botwell.    i^     •PPearance  and  halHta  are  Kit- 
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am  a  bad  correspondent,  that  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind 
friend  and  brother.  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell 
you»  that  my  affections  are  naturally  very  S^ed  and  con- 
stant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reason  of  complaint  against  you, 
(of  nvhichy  by  the  by,  I  have  not  the  least  shadow,)  I  am 
oonscious  of  so  many  defects  in  myself,  as  dispose  me  to 
be  not  a  little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

It  gives  me  the  truest  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  hear  you 
have  a  good,  kind  husband,  and  are  in  easy,  contented  oir^^ 
cumstances;  but  were  they  .otherwise,  that  would  only 
awaken  and  heighten  my  tenderness  towards  you.    As  our 
good  and  tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  receive 
any  material  testimonies  of  that  highest  human  gratitude  I 
owed  them,  (than  which  nothing  could  have  given  me  equal 
pleasure,)  the  only  return  I  can  make  them  now  is  by  kind- 
ness to  those  they  left  behind  them.    Would  to  Grod  poor 
JAzj  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a  further  witness  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  I  might  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  once  more  a  sister  who  so  truly  deserved 
my  esteem  and  love !    But  she  is  happy,  while  we  must  toil 
a  little  longer  here  below :  let  us,  however,  (do  it  cheerfully 
and  gratefully,  supported  by  the  pleasing  hope  of  meet- 
ing yet  again  on  a  safer  shore,  where  to  recollect  the 
storms  and  difficulties  of  life  will  not,  perhaps,  be  incon- 
sistent with  that  blissful  state.    You  did  right  to  call  your 
daughter  by  her  name;  for  you  must  needs  have  had  a 
particular  tender  friendship  for  one  another,  endeared  as 
you  were  by  nature,  by  having  passed  the  affectionate  years 
of  yoar  youth  together ;  and  by  that  great  softener  and 
engager  of  hearts,  mutual  hardship.    That  it  was  in  my 
power  to  ease  it  a  little,  I  account  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site pleasures  of  my  life.     But  enough  of  this  melancholy, 
though  not  unpleasing  strain. 

**  I  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  disinterested  ad- 
vice to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  see  by  my  letter  to  him:  as  I 
approve  entirely  of  his  marrying  again,  you  may  readily  ask 
me  why  I  don't  marry  at  all.  My  circumstances  have,  hi- 
therto, been  so  variable  and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuating 
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^71  ■  1 1  li  1  fi  u^  eagagii^issiicliastatje 
^■t  auw.  -^11^  dtpT  ace  More  settled,  juid  of  fade  (vka 
fTHK  wdl  le  riMt  ta  iiear*  consMlendblT  improTed,  I  begs 
a  :luiiiL  omeix*  osa  £v  adTiaced  in  life  for  soch  yoothfii 
«uitsr5i&iiic%.  not  to  nendoo  sooie  other  petty  reason 
:SB£  jr^  JDC  oi  fCDTtie  tiie  delicacj  of  difficult  old  liaelkeloa 
I  HB.  ^w^v^r*  lot  a  Hnie  sospicioas  that,  was  I  to  pay  a 
▼Tsr  13  Srad^ad*  wiiicii  I  kaTe  soiBe  thoogbts  of  d<Hi^ 
«Miii.  I  Hupc^osBiblT,  lie  tempted  to  think  of  a  tfaiBg  do: 
tmdj  Tncur?^  it  dooe  amiss.  I  hxwe  always  been  oft^ 
mtaa  adc  mae  make  better  wires  than  the  ladies  of  Scot- 
aai  j«c  wko  nore  forsaken  Aan  they,  wliile  tk 
ccadmiallj  raimiii^  abroad  all  tbe  woiid 
oi  theai,  it  b  tme,  are  wise  enongfa  to  retm 
(or  a  wife.  Yoa  see  I  am  beginnii^  to  make  interestal- 
readj  widi  the  Scots  ladies.  Bat  no  more  of  this  infectm 
sabject.  Praj  let  aie  bear  fmn  yoa  now  and  then ;  asd 
tboo^  I  am  not  a  regular  correspondent,  yet»  perbaps,  I 
may  a^od  ia  tbat  respect.  Remember  me  kindly  to  yoor 
hosbaad,  and  believe  wme  to  be 

'•  Your  most  aflTectiooate  brother, 

"  Jambs  Thomson." 

(Addirmtd)    **  To  Mn.ThoinsoB,  in  Lanark." 

The  benevolence  of  Thomson  was  fervid,  but  not  active: 
be  would  give,  on  all  occasions,  wh^t  assistance  his  poi^ 
would  supply;  but  tbe  offices  of  intervention  or  solicito^on 
be  could  not  conquer  his  sluggishness  sufficiently  to  per- 
form. The  affairs  of  others,  however,  were  not  more  neg- 
lected than  his  own.  He  had  often  felt  the  inconveniencies 
of  idleness,  but  he  never  cured  it ;  and  was  so  conscious  ot 
his  own  character,  tbat  he  talked  of  writing  an  eastern  tale 
of  the  Man  who  loved  to  be  in  Distress. 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unskilful  and  inar^ 
culate  manner  of  pronouncing  any  lofty  or  solemn  compo- 
sition. He  was  once  reading  to  Dodington,  who,  heiog 
himself  a  reader  eminently  elegant,  was  so  much  provoked 
by  his  odd  utterance,  that  be  snatched  the  p^>er  from  i^ 
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^nd,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not  understand  his  own 
srses. 

The  biogprapher  of  Thomson  has  remarked,  that  an  an- 
lor^s  life  is  best  read  in  his  works :  his  observation  was 
ot  well-timed.  Savage,  who  lived  much  with  Thomson, 
nee  told  me,  he  heard  a  lady  remarking  that  she  could 
gather  from  his  works  three  parts  of  his  character,  that  he 
vas  ''a  great  lover,  a  great  swimmer,  and  rigorously  absti- 
lent  \*  but,  said  Savage,  he  knows  not  any  love  but  that  of 
the  sex ;  he  was,  perhaps,  niever  in  cold  water  in  his  life ; 
and  he  indulges  himself  in  all  the  luxury  that  comes  within 
his  reach.  Yet  Savage  always  spoke  with  the  most  eager 
praise  of  his  social  qualities,  his  warmth  and  constancy  of 
friendship,  and  his  adherence  to  his  first  acquaintance^  when 
the  advancement  of  his  reputation  had  left  them  behind 
him. 

As  a  writer  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the  highest 
kind :  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts, 
is  original.     His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of 
Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  are 
the  rhymes  of  Cowley.     His  numbers,  his  pauses,  his  dic- 
tion, are  of  his  own  growth,  without  transcription,  without 
imitation.     He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks 
always  as  a  man  of  genius ;  he  looks  round  on  nature  and 
on  life  with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet ; 
the  eye  that  distinguishes,  in  every  thing  presented  to  its 
view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight 
to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends 
the  vast,  and  attends  to  the  minute.    The  reader  of  the 
Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thomson 
shows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson 
impresses. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank  verse  seems 
properly  used.  Thomson's  wide  expansion  of  general 
views,  and  his  enumeration  of  circumstantial  varieties, 
would  have  been  obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  the  fre- 
quent intersection  of  the  sense,  which  are  the  necessary, 
effects  of  rhyme. 


r 


£fRfuii  "in    "limnici-  ▼ziurx. 
1^  liiarr^ft  irm.  iiiimr  ^nt  .wr 

«in*5fiii4iiu:  r»-nsuj*"-.  m  rut  uLraur  iro^iwe^i  iis  j^^*"* 

a*»  AAt^^sfX^c^  «iii  tfooKti  a»  jiuij|i<*n     IVcy  are  1 

hacr^  «.;c  i;^  -a^t  <^'viat  T^np^  calls  Am  '*««''  * 
^OTirf  wxci,  apclied  to 
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iberty,  Mrhen  it  first  appeared,  I  tried  to  read,  and  soon 
sled.  I  have  never  tried  again,  and,  therefore,  will  not 
ard  either  praise  or  censure. 

.^he  highest  praise  which  he  has  received  ought  not  to 
suppressed ;  it  is  said  by  lord  Lyttelton,  in  the  prologue 
His  posthumous  play,  that  his  works  contained 

No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot. 


— -V 
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"^  IE  :fK-i»  ■£  3r.  Wuts  weare,  bj  msw  rcccwMneiMfatiga. 
>erre*i  n  nif  Aieraletrdon;  du?  reiMfecs  oTvluck  are  tc 
vxx^   o  -wt^  •wxsise^^s'  ^le5lsu^e  cw  wesiriiiess  they  nuj  :. 
■  m*  n-rmsi  ii"  Biacs^iBan?.  WjiLiSy  Pooifiret,  and  \  a-- 
I^aaitf  ^i^i»  ^va»  lum  Juiv  IT,  1^4,  mt  SoodiaBip' 
ivotr-r  lu  umer.  a'  tie  -suBe  nmie,  kept  m  boardiDf-sct 
x-r  -f »«iinr  i»*H»^t?i»«i.  'iwii^  coiBiiioa  report  makes  kr 
rfB^eaci^^-i'.      ie  jDutfac^  trniiL  tbe  nanrmtiTe  of  Dr.  G  ' 
ji*K»»   u  "are  )if^*?i  st^'-ttier  imii^ieiic  nor  illiterate. 

^«^UK.  tw  -iutfsc  Jt  nine  cuiidres^  was  giTeii  to  b»^^ 
Tnm  Jtt  niuucv .  jod  3eQm«.  we  are  told,  to  learn  L^ 
•vnea  ie  ''v^:!^  "ur  jess  lid^  I  suppose,  at  iMNBe.  He  ^- 
jttervar'LS'  "aiuric  FjiTn.  Greek*  ami  fiefcrew,  bj  Mr.  ¥i 
jt»r!i»  A  ^.er:r"iiiui*  ODiscer  of  die  fitec  school  at  Sobi 
jmiikjD.  :ii  waum  dm  :paiiDuie  of  his  sclfeohur  aflenra:: 
•jiacfm?*i  A  L-inn  J«itf. 

HT^  -rrniineairy  j£  ^ctmul  vas  so  coasptcvoas,  tbat  a  ssl- 
icr*ucoa  w;u»  3r-intistfii  ixir  iiis  support  at  tlie  aniversitr. 
bac  le  it»::uP!Hi  Ji»  re^sQiTicioa  oi  takii^  his  lot  with  tbf 
i!v$eaftfrs^     Siea  3e  was  as  eTerr  christian  chnrch  wool' 

He.  'Jiereiupf.  r^paired^  in  16B0»  to  an  academy  tau^*- 

bw  Mr.  Bvjw^.  wvre  he  ^ai  for  kb  cooipanions  and  fellov- 

studeans  Mr.  Exrue*  the  poet«  and  Dr.  Hcnrte,  afterwards 

anroocvbuo  uc  Tna^      Sooie  I^tin  essays,  supposed  to 

have  b«;ea  wrirtea  as  exetcises  at  this  academy,  show  a 

deserve  of  kaowWdz^.  both  philosophical  and  theological. 

such  »  %^r%  few  attain  by  a  much  longer  coarse  of  stod? . 

He  w^  as  he  hints  in  his  Miscellanies,  a  maker  of 

Tcfscs  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and,  in  his  youth,  appears  to 

^ye  p^  attention  to  Latin  poetry.     His  verses  to  his 

brother,  in  the  ghfcomick  measure,  written  when  he  was 

seventeeiiy  are  remarkably  easy  and  elegant.    Some  of 
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other  odes  are  deformed  by  the  Pindariick  folly  then 
railing'^  and  are  written  with  such  neglect  of  all  metrical 
s,  as  is  without  example  among  the  ancients ;  but  his 
ion,  thoagh,  perhaps,  not  always  exactly  pure,  has 
h  copiousness  and  splendour,  as  shows  that  he  was  but 
ery  little,  distance  from  excellence. 
rlis  method  of  study  was  to  impress  the  contents  of  his 
>ks  upon  his  memory  by  abridging  them,  and  by  inter- 
i^iug  them  to  amplify  one  system  with  supplements 
>m  another. 

^With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor  Mr.  Rowe,  who 
3re,  I:  belieye,  independents,  he  communicated  in  his 
neteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and  spent 
wo  years  in  study  and  devotion  at.the  house  of  his  father, 
f  ho  treated  him  with  great  tenderness ;  and  had  the  hap- 
aness,  indulged  to  few  parents,  of  living  to  see  his  son 
eminent  for  literature,  and  venerable  for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertained  by  sir  John  Hartopp  five  years, 
Ets  domestick  tutor  to  his  son :  and  in  that  time  particu- 
larly devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures ; 
and,  being  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preached 
the  first  time  on  the  birthday  that  completed  his  twenty- 
fourth  year ;  probably  considering  that  as  the  day  of  a 
second  nativity,  by  which  he  entered  on  a  new  period 
of  existence. 

In  about  three  years  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chauncey;  but, 
soon  after  his  entrance  On  his  charge,  he  was  seized  by  a 
dangerous  illness,  which  sunk  him  to  such  weakness,  that 
the  congregation  thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Price.  His  health  then  returned  gradually ; 
and  he  performed  his  duty  till,  1712,  he  was  seized  by  a 
fever  of  such  violence  and  continuance,  that  from  the 
feebleness  which  it  brought  upon  him  he  never  perfectly 
recovered. 

This  calamitous  state  made  the  compassion  of  his  friends 
necessary,  and  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  sir  Thomas 
Abney,  who  received  him  into  his  house ;  where,  with  a 
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.c:&A.  'leoedsw  deserres  a  partirwhr  b*  { 


^^rr^.    ^K.   I  -vol  aftic  wirsn^iid    fiw   tbe    Feader  P* 

A.  £,  ^ar  wr3=^-^  It  m*?  w^  writes  vliat  he  kno'Vi,  i 
32  asKjatades  besides. 

sfcaa  be  Bade   apoo  that  r^ 
^  vkich  brooght  the  doctor  ir' 

»  :uK^y,  sad  roatiaaed  hiai  there  i 

iii^  nriin,  A.  7«fci]«K  ic  a*  Ms  thsa  tfaittj-six  years.    Is  'i- 

suz:<  h:  ius-  sas~%L  a«Kia=s  for  the  gkxr  of  (}od»  and  r- 

IC  ji»  x-saExacua^  ^  is  juisttd  with  a  laost  violeot  ^ 

ifvfr.  w-iii:^  Mrrcs  hna  opfNnessed  with  gm 

MDL  v^i^  X  iQuo.  at  least,  to  his  poMiok  serne^ 

iir  inir  ]p»ev     la  ^i::^  da  in  aia^  aeas<in,  doobly  so  y 

1^  jccrrf  ai»i  7i»rai  scent,  he  is  iavited  to  sir  Thoi^ 

AiiK^  ^  iiK^.  a:c  c^ner  nrssoTes  firom  it  till  he  had  finisb- 

«M.  it?>  ^^^     H^SY  W  eejoTed  the  nnintermpted  deiDc&- 

jtnu.iB»  tf*  Hie  tree<t  ^iesNiship.     Here,  without  aoj  carp 

«£  luft  mL^  he  i»ad  er^rr  thiag  whieh  coald  contribale  tc 

tar  «wvi»*ae  ««  i;:>,  sad  &Toar  the  unwearied  poisiiit* 

ot  kc»  sTAixsw    Here  he  dwelt  ia  a  family,  which  for  pietr. 

order,  hnaeay,  sad  ereiy  Tirtae,  was  an  house  of  God. 

Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  Goantry  recess,  the  frapast 

bower,  Ae  spreading  lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  otfcff 

advantages,  to  sooth  bis  miad,  and  aid  his  restoratioB  U 

health ;  to  yield  him,  whenever  be  chose  them,  most  grate- 

M  intervals  from  bis  laborions  studies,  and  enable  him  to 

t^lurn  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  delight.    Had 

k  aot  Veei^  ^^^  ^^  i>M>8t  happy  event,  he  might,  as  to 
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i^ard  view,  have  feebly,  it  may  be  painfoUy,  dragged 
througfh  many  more  years  of  languor,  and  inability  for 
r>lick  service,  and  even  for  profitable  atady,  or,  perhaps, 
^ht  have  sunk  into  his  grave  under  the  overwhelmhig 
id  of  infirmities  in  the  midst  of  his  days ;  and  thus  the 
arch  and  world  would  have  been  deprived  of  those  many 
cellent  sermons  and  works,  which  he  drew  up  and  pub* 
hed  during  his  long  residence  in  this  family.  In  a  few 
'.ars  after  his  coming  hither,  sir  Thomas  Abney  dies ;  but 
s  amiable  consort  survives,  who  shows  the  doctor  the 
one  respect  and  friendship  as  before,  and  most  happily 
>r  him  and  great  numbers  besides ;  for,  as  her  riches 
rere  great,  her  generosity  and  munificence  were  in  full 
>roportion ;  her  thread  of  life  was  drawn  out  to  a  great 
ige,  even  beyond  that  of  the  doctor*s ;  and  thus  this  ex- 
cellent man,  through  her  kindness,  and  that  of  her  daughter, 
the  present  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like  degree 
esteemed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  and 
felicities  he  experienced  at  his  first  entrance  into  this 
family,  till  his  days  were  numbered  and  finished ;  and,  like 
a  shock  of  corn  in  its  season,  he  ascended  into  the  regions 
of  perfect  and  immortal  life  and  joy." 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be  considered 
that  it  comprises  an  account  of  six-and-thirty  years,  and 
those  the  years  of  Dr.  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family,  his  life 
was  no  otherwise  diversified  than  by  successive  publica- 
tions. The  series  of  his  works  I  am  not  able  to  deduce ; 
their  number  and  their  variety  show  the  intenseness  of  his 
industry,  and  the  extent  of  his  capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  authors  that  taught  the  dissent- 
ers to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of  language.  What- 
ever they  had  among  them  before,  whether  of  learning  or 
acuteness,  was  commonly  obscured  and  blunted  by  coarse- 
ness, and  inelegance  of  style.  He  showed  them,  that  zeal 
and  purity  might  be  expressed  and  enforced  by  polished 
dictioo. 
He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher  of  a 
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schism  for  children  in  their  fourth  year 
'^eat  from  the  diguity  of  seieoce  is,  perhN 

n  that  buttiilily  can  teach. 

A&  his  mind  wm  capacious,  his  ciiriosity 

industry  continual,  his  writings  arc  very. 

subjects  various.    With  his  theological  1 

»i]gh  acquainted  to  admire  his  meekness 

d  his  mildness  of  censure*     It  was  not  on 

It  in  his  uiind,  that  orthodoxy  was  united 

or  lits  philosophical  pieces,  his  Logiek 

ived  into  the  universities,  and,  therefore,  v 

ommendation ;  if  be  owes  part  of  it  to  Ia 

considered  that  no  man,  who  undertakes 

ise  or  ilkistrate  a  system,  pretends  to  bi 

In  his  metaphysical  disquisitions,  it  was  c 

^MtG    J  earned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he   confound* 

e  With  that  of  empttj  space,  and  did  not 

tiiou^h   space  might  be  without  matter,  yel 

eoctended,  could  not  he  witliout  space. 

Fe%v  books  have  been  perused  by  me  wijj 

sure  than  his  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  of 

eal   principles  may,  indeed,  be  found  in  L#ocl 

ilio  Understanding  ;  but  they  are  so  expand* 

by  'Watfs,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  ol 

1[iig:hest   degree,  useful  and  pleasing.     W^ 

ctEre  of  instructing  others,  may  be  charged  i 

in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not  recommended 

I    have  mentioned  his  treatises  of  tbeoli 

from  his  other  productions ;  but  the  truth  is 

be  took  in  hand  was,  by  his  incessant  solid 

converted  to  theology.   As  piety  predomlnal 

it  ts  diflused  over  his  works  :  under  his  dir6 

truly  said,  '*  theologian  pliilosophia  ancillatuF 

subservient  to  evangelical  instruction;  it  is  i 

a  page  without  learning,  or  at  least  wishinj 

The  attention  is  caught  by  indirect  iustructl 

sat  down  only  to  reason  is,  on  a  sudden,  €0^ 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  propriety  H 

¥Oli  rtti. 
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•  •  pBTi  c*f  kk  anD«al  rereiiAe,  tkoogli  *^^^^^i^ 

kMdjf'd  a  year;  aod  for  children  be  coodesc^ 
a^e  i}ie  scboiar,  tbe  philosoplier,  «»*  *^  "^^ ,: 
bitie  poems  of  deTotioo,  and  systefBS  of^osXrti^ 
ed  to  tbeir  wants  and  capacities,  from  the  "**        ,; 
tkrough  its  gradations  of  advance  in  ^^  "^^  .  .  .  v 
E^err  auo  acquainted  wi^^Jie  cooji^*ob  f^^  \^  ^ 
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ti  for  cUldren  in  their  fourth  year.  A  yoluntary 
from  the  dignity  of  science  is,  perhaps,  the  hardest 
lat  hmnility  can  teach. 

s  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiosity  excursive,  and 

«stry  continual,  his  writings  are  very  numerous,  and 

iects  various.   With  his  theological  works  I  am  only 

I  acquainted  to  admire  his  meekness  of  opposition, 

i  mildness  of  censure.     It  was  not  only  in  his  book, 

his  mind,  that  orthodoxy  was  united  with  charity. 

his  philosophical  pieces,  his  Logick  has  been  re- 

d  into  the  universities,  and,  therefore,  wants  no  private 

-  amendation ;  if  he  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must 

msidered  that  no  man,  who  undertakes  merely  to  me- 

ise  or  illustrate  a  system,  pretends  to  be  its  author. 

I  his  metaphysical  disquisitions,  it  was  observed  by  the 

\eanied  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he  confounded  the  idea  of 

'•e  with  that  of  empty  space,  and  did  not  consider,  that 

igh  space  might  be  without  matter,  yet  matter,  being 

ended,  could  not  be  without  space. 

?ew  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with  greater  plea- 

e  than  Us  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  of  which  the  radi- 

principles  may,  indeed,  be  found  in  Locke's  Conduct  of 

3  Undentaoding ;  but  they  are  so  expanded  and  ramified 

Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a  work,  in  the 

ghest  degree,  useAil  and  pleasing.     Whoever  has  the 

tre  of  iostroctiDg  others,  may  be  charged  with  deficience  ' 

I  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not  recommended. 

I  have  meotioned  his  treatises  of  theology  aa  distinct 

fom  his  other  productions ;  but  the  truth  is,  tiat  whatever 

^  took  id  hand  was,  by  his  incessant  solicitude  for  souls, 

converted  to  theology.  As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind, 

t  IS  diffased  over  his  works :  under  his  direction  it  may  be 

™y  «M,  ''theologies  philosophia  ancillatur,"  philosophy  is 

lubservieat  to  evangelical  instruction :  it  is  difficult  to  read 

'  it^  ^Wiout  learning,  or  at  least  wishing,  to  be  better. 

^  The  attwtioQ  is  caught  by  indirect  instruction,  and  he  thaf 

^r     dowa  only  to  reason  is,  on  a  sudden,  compelled  to  pray. 

^^^^  therefore,  with  great  propriety  that,  in  1728,  he 
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congregatioii ;  and  no  reader  of  his  works  caa  dm  v 
fidelity  or  diligence.    In  the  pnlpit,  tlioiigt&  his  lov  ^i:r 
which  very  little  exceeded  five  feet,  g^raced  him  v^ 
advantages  of  appearance,  yet  the  graTity  and  proprwr 
his  utterance  made  his  discourses  very  eflBcactons.  I  /-  v 
mentioned  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Foster  had  g^d 
his  proper  delivery,  to  my  friend   I>r.  Hawkeswortkr. 
told  me,  that  in  the  art  of  pronunciation  he  was  far  in- 
riour  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  soch  his  prompts 
of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be  <bd  i 
INrecompose  his  cursory  sermons,  bnt  having  adjusted' 
heads,  and  sketched  out  some  particnlars,  trusted  for>^ 
cess  to  his  extemporary  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  eloquence  h  ^ 
gesticulatioos ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  actions  bare  anj'- 
respondence  with  theological  truth,  he  did  oot  see  b^ 
they  could  enforce  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  weighty  sentences  he  gave  time,' 
a  short  pause,  for  the  proper  impression.  f 

To  stated  and  publick  instruction  he  added  familiar  ^ 
sits,  and  personal  applicatioo,  and  was  carefal  to  imp 
the  opportunities  which  conversation  oflTered  of  diffQ>^l 
and  increasing  the  influence  of  religion.  | 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  resentment;  ^ 
by  his  established  and  habitual  practice,  he  was  geau^  | 
modest,  and  inofiensive.     His  tenderness  appeared  m  ^' 
attention  to  children  and  to  the  poor.     To  the  poor,  vte 
he  lived  in  the  family  of  his  friend,  he  allowed  the  vsi^ 
part  of  his  annaal  revenue,  though  the  whole  was  no^* 
hundred  a  year ;  and  for  children  he  condescended  to  ^! 
aside  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  and  the  wit,  to  ^^ 
little  poems  of  devotion,  and  systems  of  instructioi^/  ^^' 
ed  to  their  wants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reaso|^ 
through  its  gradations  of  advance  in  the  v[kOTumg  oii^^- 
Every  man  acquainted  with  the  common  principles  of  n^ 
man  action,  will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer,  ^o^^ 
at  one  time  combating  Locke,  and  at  another  makmg* 
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tecbism  for  children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  yoluntary 
^scellt  from  the  dignity  of  science  is,  perhaps,  the  hardest 
sson  that  hnmility  can  teach. 

A.S  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiosity  excursive,  and 
8  industry  continual,  his  writings  are  very  numerous,  and 
.3  subjects  various.  With  his  theological  works  I  am  only 
Qough  acquainted  to  admire  his  meekness  of  opposition, 
ad  his  mildness  of  censure.  It  was  not  only  in  his  book, 
ut  in  his  mind,  that  orthodoxy  was  united  with  charity. 

Of  his  philosophical  pieces,  his  Logick  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  universities,  and,  therefore,  wants  no  private 
recommendation ;  if  be  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must 
be  considered  that  no  man,  who  undertakes  merely  to  me- 
thodise or  illustrate  a  system,  pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphysical  disquisitions,  it  was  observed  by  the 
late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he  confounded  the  idea  of 
space  with  that  of  empty  space,  and  did  not  consider,  that 
though  space  might  be  without  matter,  yet  matter,  being 
extended,  could  not  be  without  space. 

Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with  greater  plea- 
sure than  his  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  of  which  ihe  radi- 
cal principles  may,  indeed,  be  found  in  Locke's  Conduct  of 
the  Understanding ;  but  they  are  so  expanded  and  ramified 
by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a  work,  in  the 
highest  degree,  usefiil  and  pleasing.  Whoever  has  the 
care  of  instructing  others,  may  be  charged  with  deficience  ' 
in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not  recommended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatises  of  theology  as  distinct 
from  his  other  productions ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  whatever 
he  took  in  hand  was,  by  his  incessant  solicitude  for  souls, 
converted  to  theology.  As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind, 
it  is  diffused  over  his  works :  under  his  direction  it  may  be 
truly  said, ''  theologies  philosophia  ancillatur,"  philosophy  is 
subservient  to  evangelical  instruction :  it  is  difficult  to  read 
a  page  without  learning,  or  at  least  wishing,  to  be  better. 
The  attention  is  caught  by  indirect  instruction,  and  he  that 
sat  down  only  to  reason  is,  m  a  sudden,  compelled  to  pray. 
It  was,  dierefore,  with  great  propriety  that,  in  1738|  he 
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recerred  frooi  Edinbuif;!!  and  Aberdeen  an  vasdn- 
dlplooia,  bj  wbich  be  became  a  doctor  of  diYimty.  A' 
deskal  boooan  voold  bare  more  value,  if  tbey  i? 
always  bestowed  witb  equal  jadgment. 

He  coDtinaed  manj  years  to  stadj  and  to  preaekii 
to  do  ^xnI  bj  bis  instmctioD  and  example :  till  at  lt»t : 
icf^mlties  of  age  disabled  bim  from  tbe  more  blyjn  - 
piiTt  of  bis  ministerial  fnnctions,  and,  being  no  looger  r:;: 
b>  of  piiback  duty,  be  offered  to  remit  the  salanappn 
di9t  to  it ;  but  bb  congregation  woald  not  accept  tbt :. 
siimarlcto. 

Bt  decrees  Us  weakness  increased^  and  at  last  coihr: 
bla  to  kss  cbamber  and  bis  bed ;  where  he  was  won  P 
dxLjlW  away  without  pain,  till  be  expired,  Nov.  25,  h^ 
in  ihe  seTenty-fiAh  year  of  bis  age. 

Few  men  bare  leA  behind  such  purity  of  character 
scch  monuments  of  laborious  piety.  He  has  provideiii^ 
$traccioa  for  all  ages,  from  those  who  are  lisping  (heiri*  . 
k?:!5jiOi;5^  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Malbrancbe  -^  I 
Locke ;  be  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  narc 
unexuiiified ;  be  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoningi  soi  ^ 
jcseoof  of  the  stars.  ■, 

Hb  ckincter,  therefore,  must  be  formed  from  tfcff^ 
li^ltcity  and  diversity  of  his  attainments,  rather  than  ^  ^ 
any  sccle  performance ;  for  it  would  not  be  safe  to  cti: 
fvNT  h:a  tlae  hi^rhest  rank  in  any  single  denomioatioQ 
!;:erJLn  duraity ;  yet,  perhaps,  there  was  notmngw  ^^  ^ 
ht^  wouJ  not' haVe  excelled,  if  be  had  not  divided  bj, 
)s^wer$  to  di^erent  pursuits.  1 

As  a  poet,  had  be  been  only  a  poet,  be  would  pro^-  j 
haxif  stvxid  high  among  the  authors  widi  whom  he  is  B'* 
a$$ociated.    For  his  judgment  was  exact,  and  he  o^^^'  1 
K\iu:io$  and  faults  with  very  nice  discernment;  his  un^  l 
lutKHi.  a$  the  IWian  Battle  proves,  was  vigorous  aod^' 
ti^e,  aiKl  the  sti>T>^  of  knowledge  were  large  by  whici-^  . 
tauoj  was  to  he  supplied.     His  ear  was  weU4niiei  ^|^  j 
his  dioiion  mas  eWgant  and  copious.     But  his  devotio'^ 
IHX'try  is,  like  that  of  odiers,  unsatisfactory.    The  J»»«^? 
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'  its  topicks  enforces  perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity 
the  matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  figurative  diction. 
is  sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than  others 
hat  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  subjects  seldom  rise  higher  than 
light  be  expected  from  the  amusements  of  a  man  of 
ittersy  and  have  different  degrees  of  value  as  they  are 
lore  or  less  laboured,  or  as  the  occasion  was  more  or  less 
iivourable  to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regpilar  measures,  and  too 
»ften  in  blank  verse ;  the  rhymes  are  not  always  suffi- 
iently  correspondent.  He  is  particularly  unhappy  in  coining 
lames  expressive  of  characters.  His  lines  are  commonly 
smooth  and  easy,  and  his  thoughts  always  religiously  pure; 
but  who  is  there  that,  to  so  much  piety  and  innocence, 
does  not  wish  for  a  greater  measure  of  sprightliness  and 
vigour?  He  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  few  poets  with  whom 
youth  and  ignorance  may  be  safely  pleased;  and  happy 
will  be  that  reader  whose  mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verses 
or  his  prose,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  nonconformity,  to 
copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  his  reverence  to  Grod. 
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2,  be  brougbt  vpoD  the  stage  the  Distrest  Mother, 

traDslatioQ  of  Bacioe's  Aadrooiaqae.    Such  a 

I  uires  no  uncommon  powers ;  but  the  fneods  of 

xerted  every  art  to  promote  his  interest.     Before 

'^arance  of  the  play,  a  whole  Spectator,  none,  in- 

f  the  best, .was  devoted  to  its  praise;  while  it  yet 

*ed  to  be  acted,  another  Spectator  was  written,  to 

at  impression  it  made  upon  sir  Roger ;  and,  on  the 

•i^ht,  a  select  audience,  says  Popish  was  called  to- 

.  to  applaud  it 

.vas  oondoded  jvith  the  most   successful  epilogue 

.vas  evei^  yet  spoken  on  the  English  theatre.    The 

.   iirst  nights  it  was  recited  twice ;  and  not  only  con- 

i  to  be  demanded  through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of 

.lay,  but,  whenever  it  is  recalled  to  the  stage,  where, 

culiar  fortune,  though  a  copy  from  the  French,  it 

.eepa  its  place,  the  epilogue  is  still  expected^  aod  is 

pokes. 

.e  propriety  of  epilogues  in  general,  and,  consequently, 
tls,  was  questioned  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Spec- 
.',  whose  letter  was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  sake 
lie  answer,  which  soon  followed,  written  with  much 
!  aod  acrimony.    The  attack  aod  the  defence  equally 
tributed  to  stimulate  curiosity  and  continue  attention, 
nay  be  discovered,  in  the  defence,  that  Prior  s  epilogue 
Phasdra  had  a  little  excited  jealousy ;  and  something  of 
'  lor*8  plan  may  bo  discovered  in  the  performance  of  his 
al.    Of  this  distinguished  epilogue  the  reputed  author 
19  the  wretched  Budgel,  whom  Addison  used  to  d^no- 
.inate'"  **  the  man  who  calls  me  coasb;"  and  when  he 
■  as  asked,  how  such  a  silly  fellow  could  write  so  well,  re- 
plied, *'  the  epilogue  was  quite  another  thing  when  I  saw 
H  first."    It  was  known  in  Tonson's  family,  and  told  to 
Garrick,  that  Addison  was  himself  the  author  of  it,  and 
that,  when  it  had  been  at  first  printed  with  his  name,  he 
came  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies  were  distri- 

1  ^noc.  •  Ibid. 
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ruqueut  writers,  and,  amongst  others,  by 

oentury  afterwards,  1496,  Mantnan  pub- 

^a^^Hto  '-      *^^^  ^^  ^^^^  success,  that  they  were  soon 

^g^^.  *iu8  with  a  comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  com- 

^  ^  ^  ^  d  into  schools,  and  taught  as  classical ;  his 

^ggg  din,  and  the  practice,  however  injudicious, 

^  ^^,         a  continued  long.     Mantuan  was  read,  at 

^  of  the  inferiour  schools  of  this  kingdom,  to 

^..  of  the  present  century.    The  speakers  of 

■  ^  led  their  disc^uisitions  beyond  the  country,  to 

corruptions  of  the  church;   and  from  him 

lied  to  employ  his  swains  on  topicks  of  con- 

ins  soon  transferred  pastoral  poetry  into  their 

ige:    Sannazaro  wrote  Arcadia  in  prose  and 

.sso  and  Guarini  wrote  Favole  Boschareccie,  or 

mas ;  and  all  nations  of  Europe  filled  volumes 

sis  and  Damon,  and  Thestylis  and  Phyllis. 

thinks  it  somewhat  strange  to  conceive  ''  how, 

so  addicted  to  the  muses,  pastoral  poetry  never  ' 

>  be  so  much  as  thought  upon."     His  wonder  seems 

•seasonable;   there  had  never,  from  the  time  of 

r,  wanted  writers  to  talk  occasionally  of  Arcadia 

repbon;  and  half  the  book,  in  which  he  first  tried 

wers,  consists  of  dialogues  on  queen  Mary's  death, 

en  Tityrus  and  Corydon,  or  Mopsus  and  Menalcas. 

lies  or  book  of  pastorals,  however,  I  know  not  that 

one  had  then  lately  published. 

\  ot  long  afterwards.  Pope  made  the  first  display  of  his 

A  ers  in  four  pastorals,  written  in  a  very  different  form. 

lilips  had  taken  Spenser,  and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his 

ittern.     Philips  endeavoured  to  be  natural.  Pope  Uibour- 

1  to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addison,  and  by  Addison's 
)tnpanions,  who  were  very  willing  to  push  him  into  rt^pu- 
tion.  The  Guardian  gave  an  account  of  pastoral,  [nirtly 
itical,  and  partly  historical ;  in  which,  when  the  mticHof 
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Iwvinsr  a  nati 
cloT  it, 

Petrarch  en 
the  novelty  of  . 
^lUof  GiWk 
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\»vr»,  nnd,  ther%f 
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^  of  the  house  of  HanoYer 

>|)y,  Philips  seems  to  have 

caught  few  drops  of  the 

r-.i»#f  Tiot  omit  what  flattery  could 

a  commissioDer  of  the  lot- 

^ot  much  elevate  his  character, 

.  i>iay  must  naturally  dispose  him 
n  :i  the  stage:  he  did  not^  howeyer, 
:iit>  mercy  of  an  audjeoce»  but  con- 
..I'j  tame  already  acquired,  till  after 
.  i  722,  the  Briton,  a  tragedy  which, 
iion^  is  now  neglected ;  though  one 
\  anoc,  the  British  prince,  and  Va- 
itral,  is  confessed  to  be  written  with 
.  atiimated  by  spirit  truly  poetical. 
T«BK  a  He,  though  he  had  been  silent :  for  he 

sTtifti  =r. .  t^edy  thd  same  year,  on  the  story  of 

wm  Z  Gloucester.    This  tragedy  is  only  re- 

Fill..  »ile. 

u.m   ^  undertaking  was  of  a  paper,  called  the 

ran*-  onj unction  with  associates,  of  whom  one 

V*-'  i .  who,  then  only  minister  of  a  parish  in 

>^ ...  >  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  goTem^ 

^  >v  as  made,  first,  bbhop  of  Bristol,  and,  after- 

**  of  Ireland,  where  his  piety  and  his  charity 
ionoured. 

sily  be  imagined  that  what  was  printed  under 

n  of  Boulter  would  have  nothing  in  it  indecent 

(IS ;  its  title  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  only 

irom  unreasonable  prejudice.     It  has  been  re- 

ti  volumes,  but  is  little  read;  nor  can  impartial 

I  recommend  it  as  worthy  of  revival. 

u r  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diurnal  essays; 

knew  how  to  practise  the  liberality  of  greatness  and 

llty  of  friendship.    When  he  was  advanced  to  the 

•>f  ecclesiastical  dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the  tom- 

of  his  labours.     Knowing  Philips  to  be  bleaderljr^ 
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.c-..^rf,  -t  w  no  ^ODJecL  ..|  .rxociajii:    u::   ' 

eiitfve,  ore  not    jtnuw      ntr^uiM-n^T  .- 
.iuittt    ae  poeioa   comprmvu.    n    ue   aie     - 
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;ion»  the  Letter  from  Denmark  may  be  justly  praised ; 

Pastorals,  which,  by  the  writer  of  the  Guardian,  were 
ked  as  one  of  the  foar  genuine  productions  of  the  rus- 
L  muse,  cannot  surely  be  despicable.  That  they  ex- 
it a  mode  of  life  which  does  not  exist,  nor  ever  existed, 
not  to  be  objected :  the  supposition  of  such  a  state  is 
owed  to  pastoral.  In  his  other  poems  he  cannot  be 
nied  the  praise  of  lines  sometimes  elegant ;  but  he  has 
Idom  much  force,  or  much  comprehension.  The  pieces 
at  please  best  are  those  which  from  Pope  and  Pope's 
herents  procured  him  the  name  of  Natkby  Pamby,  the 
^ms  of  short  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court  to  all  ages 
id  characters,  from  Walpole,  "  the  steerer  of  the  realm,", 
•  Miss  Pulteney  in  the  nursery.  The  numbers  are  smooth 
id  spnghtly,  and  the  diction  is  seldom  faulty.  They  are 
ot  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet,  if  they  had  been  written 
y  Addison,  they  would  have  had  admirers :  little  things 
ire  not  valued  but  when  they  are  done  by  those  who  can 
lo  greater. 

In  his  translations  from  Pindar,  he  found  the  art  of 
reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban  bard,  however 
be  may  fall  below  his  sublimity ;  he  will  be  allowed,  if  he 
has  less  fire,  to  have  more  smoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  yet,  at  least, 
half  his  book  deserves  to  be  read :  perhaps  he  valued  most 
himself  that  part  which  the  critick  would  reject. 
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-WE  ST. 

GiLBBRT  Wbst  is  OHO  of  dbe  wwiiiem  of  wfefi 
my  inability  to  giro  a  siifficieat  accoool ;  tk  ei 
which  my  inquiries  liavo  obtaioed  is  gesetai  ffidi 

He  was  the  sen  of  Ciio  rewerend  Dr.  W«t;| 
hira  who  published  PEodarv  «<  Oxford,  about  tk^ 
of  this  century.  His  xnoHior  ww  sister  to  sr 
Temple,  afterwards  1<m^  Cabbrnm.  His  A£fer./« 
to  educate  him  for  the  ahurtch^  semt  him  6nt  to  B 
afterwards  to  Oxford  ;  bat  Jbe  was  aedweed  t>  a etJ 
mode  of  life,  by  a  commissioii  in  «  troop  of  hone,  p 
him  by  his  uncle. 

He  continued  some  time  in  the  Brmj;  thoaghiti^ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  he  never  sank  iofa^siD^^^ 
nor  ever  lost  the  love,  or  mnch  negpfected  the  p«i5t 
learning;  and,  afterwards, finding- himself  io^^^*^ 
civil  employment,  he  laid  down  his  comMeiantm,  ^ 
gaged  in  business  under  the  lord  Townsbesi  ^^ 
tary  of  state,  with  whom  he  attended  ^e  king  to  Hate" 

His  adherence  to  lord  Townsbead  ended  Jo 'f^^ 
a  nomination.  May,  1729,  to  be  clert  extraordinan«i 
privy  council,  which  produced  no  immediate/""*' ^ 
only  placed  him  in  a  state  of  expectatfon  and  rigU^^ 
cession,  and  it  was  very  long  before  a  yacaacf  «»°'^*' 
him  to  profit. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married,  and  settled  ]m^^"^^'^^\ 
pleasant  house  at  Wickham,  in  Kent,  where  he  i«^^' 
himself  to  learning  and  to  piety.  Of  his  lear/w^f*  ^^ 
collection  exhibits  evidence,  which  would  have  been  ;«^ 
fuller,  if  the  dissertations  which  accompany  Wsr^^^  \ 
Pindar  had  not  been  improperly  omitted.  Of  his  pietj."*  / 
influence  has,  I  hope,  been  extended  far  byhi'^**^  1 
tions  on  the  Resurrection,  published  in  1747,  for  wkict*  / 

^  Certainly  him.    It  wu  published  in  lfi97. 
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y'of  Oxford  created  him  a  doctor  of- laws  by  di- 

f,f  arch  90, 1748,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  reached 

ler,  had  he  lived  to  complete  what  he  had  for  some 

'  l^^i«  5ditated,  the  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  New 

rr- ;jj^    .  ent.     Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  effect ^to'^tell, 

fryfL^.  5   read  the  prayers  of  the  publick  liturgy  every 

.««'^fif  to  his  family,  and  that  on  Sunday  evening  She 

^  1^  '^  his  servants  into  the  parlour,  and  Yead  to  them  first 

u>    ^lon,  and'then  prayers.    Grashaw  is  now  not  the  only 

^^ir  of  verses  to  whom  may  be  given  the  two  venerable 

"^s  of  poet  and  saint. 
*'^'3  was  veiy  often  visited  by  Lyttelton  and  Pitt,  who, 
^\  they  were  weary  of  faction  and  debates,  used  at 
^'^''^•'khafn  to  find  books  and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and 
ary  conversation.  There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk  made 
^->fPitt;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  at  Wickham, 
VT'^v.telton  received  that  conviction  which  produced  his 
--K'isertation  on  St.  Paul. 

V  ^Th^se  two  illustrioi^  friends  had  for  awhile  listened  to 

;  a  -e  blandishments  of  infidelity ;  and  when  West's  book  was 

jTiblished,  it  was  bought  by  some  who  did  not  know  his 

a.  lange  of  opinion,  in  expectation  of  new  objections  against 

:;hristianity ;  and  as  infidels  do  not  want  malignity,  they 

evenged  the  disappointment  by  catling  him  a  methodist. 

>i    Mr.  Wesfs  income  was  not  large ;  und  his  friends  en- 

ijdeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  obtain  an  augmentation. 

.  It  is  reported,  that  the  education  of  the  young  prince  was 

offered  to  him,  but  that  he  required  a  more  extensive 

I  power  of  superintendence  than  it  was  thought  proper  to 

allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  improved ;  he  lived 
to  have  one  of  the  lucrative  clerkships  of  the  privy  council, 
1752 :  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  last  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  him 
treasurer  of  Chelsea  hospital. 

He  was  now  sufficiently  rich  ;  but  wealth  came  too  late 
to  be  long  enjoyed;  nor  could  it  secure  him  from  the 
calamities  of  \ife :  he  lost,  1755,  his  only  son ;  and  the 
year  after,  March  36,  a  stroke  of  the  palsy  brought  to  the 


feneiit  mode  of  Temlicatiott«  TV' 
pj :  in  llie  mdoond  be  has  m  til 
^^  wiio  mrs,  '*  if  liiMi,  mx 
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0]3rmpia."  He  is  somedmes  Icm' 
bestows  apon  Hlero  an  epitkel;  ' 
Qifies  "  de%htiDg^  in  horses  ;*  m> 
btioD,  generates  these  lilies : 
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Pleased  to  Durse  die  pregsuui 
Flaas'd  to  trmn  the  Toathi 


[■indar  says  of  Pelops,  that  "  be  cat? 
he  White  Sea;"  and  West, 

N^r  the  biUow-beRten  s! 
^■to  Of  the  foajD*besilver*d  mr 

^^F  J^arkliug,  and  alone,  he  ^u* 

ibich^  however,  is  less  exubemal  *" 

A  work  of  this  kind  must,  in  a  mw 
o?er  many  imperfections  ;  but  WeM 
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William  Collins  wwb  harm  at  Cliicbester,  on  thrli 
Qi  jy^r^mher,  aboat  1730.      His  father  was  a  iurr'  i 
cwd  mrataoo^     He  w^as,  in  1733,  as  Dr.  Wane:  j 
kwilT  mtomed  aie,  admitted  sckolar  of  Wiachester 
W«:e/waefe  ke  was  edikCAted  bj  I>r.  BartOB.    His£:: 
exerctr^es  were  better  tbsui  kia  f  Jitia- 

He  first  coaxted  tke  aodce  erf"  the  paUkri  by  'xj 
verges  la  a  Lftij  Weepi^  pdblisked  ia  the  Geni^i^ 
Mrjirmie. 

Ia  174l>.  he  stood  first  i»  tbe  list  of  the  seliol^  :£  ^ 
tecerred  in  iaco»sk;a  at  Xew  college,  bat  unL 
tbere  w^  ao  ^ai-MarT.  Tku  was  the  or^;ntfl  aisi  "  ' 
oc  a^  Iiie.  He  fcnaii  «  coauioaer  of  Qaeen's  cv 
prvcabtT  witk  a  ^cantr  Bi.am te nance ;  bat  was,  m  -  ' 
hill  a  je«r.  et«H:tied  a  denKj  ol*  Xafr^alea  college,  wbtr.  i 
ctMftCJUBed  t^  he  kkd  taJLea  a  bachelors  degree,  and  -r 
s«ii<i^aij  kit  tae  wsiTersctT  ;  for  what  leasoa  I  ^Bot : 
t^at  he  kuL 

He  aaw«  aboat  1741^  c^ne  to  L«iadoa  a  Sl^^  <^ 
tacer.  wita    m^aj  pnjjec^  i»   his  head,  aad  Ten  ^ 
■^m^T  is  h»  {KMLet.     He  de^aed  mamj  wvAs;  i>^^' 
gn^tf  LiOAt  w^  nesiMQott  ;  or  the  fietfatat  calb  ot  ic'- 
«ii2iL3e  aeoessuj  bcAe  lic»  n  fa  mi  i^  aad  saifoed  him  t^  ^' 
«e  a9  jectiM  parp^»e.     A  sas  doabtfai  ahi&^^ 
ttyfmibcn^  at  a  creuic%jr.  »  aoc  mmck  ^spaatd  to  »bstn-" 
m»fyix::it»m^  «r  tv^QCe  ai^Tiirw.      He  pabfahrf  pr«^  ' 

^a  History  ^- Che  Re^iwai  o^Learaiac;  «^I*«^'^ 
hiat  spea^  wi:a  ^rvat  ^  nif-w-m  q£  Leo  the  teatk  ^  ^ 
•^'•'p^  ^i<raliafe.uc  ^jif  i^  txitLkisa  saccessoar.  B«t  p^ -- 
^_^^'^*** '■^  km^xy  was  ever  wrxttea.  He  p-^^ 
^^^  ^^y*****  ^«  hie  ofiiv  pt'oBjaed  the«-  B*  '^ 
^  "^  ■**  ^■•d  o<W  II  1,^1   Md  did  5oa^^  • 
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nee  was  decent  and  manly ;  his  knowledge  considerable, 
is  views  eiLtensive,  his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  dis- 
osition  cheerful.  By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence ; 
nd  one  day  was  admitted  to  him.when  he  was  immured  by 
bailiff,  that  was  prowling  in  the  street.  On  this  occasion 
ecourse  was  had  to  the  booksellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of 
,  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poeticks,  which  he  engaged  to 
irrite  with  a  large  commentary,  advanced  as  much  money 
LS  enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  country.  He  showed 
ae  the  guineas  safe  in  his  hand.  Soon  afterwards  his 
incle,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him  about  two 
honsand  pounds;  a  sum  which  Collins  could  scarcely 
think  exhaustible,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust. 
The  guineas  were  then  repaid,  and  the  translation  neg- 
lected. 

But  man  is  not  born  for  happiness.  Collins,  who,  while 
he  studied  to  five,  felt  no  evil  but  poverty,  no  sooner  lived 
to  study  than  his  life  was  assailed  by  more  dreadful  cala- 
mities, disease  and  insanity. 

Having- formerly  written  his  characters  while,  perhaps, 
it  was  yet  more  distinctly  impressed  upon  my  memory,  I 
shall  insert  it  here. 

*'  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  literature,  and  of 
vigorous  faculties.  He  was  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
learned  tongues,  but  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish 
languages.  He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  works 
of  fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy ;  and,  by  indulging  some 
peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with 
those  flights  of  imagination  which  pass  the  bounds  of  na- 
ture, and  to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive 
acquiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies, 
genii,  giants,  and  monsters ;  he  delighted  to  rove  through 
the  meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence 
of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  waterfalls  of  elysian 
gardens. 

r  Id  the  Poetical  Calendar,  a  collection  of  poema  bj  Fawkea  and  Woty,  in 
several  volumes,  1763;  &c. 
VOL.  vin.  D  d 
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William  Colliks  was  bora  at  Cliicheste,«tB 
of  December,  about  1720.     Hii  fetber  wis  i 
good  repatatioD.     He   was.  in  1733,  as  Dr.  ^ 
kiadly  infonned  me,  admitted  scholar  of  Wa^ 
lege,  vbeie  be  was  educated  by  Dr.  Bartoo.  & 
exercises  were  better  than  his  LatiiL 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  tbe  poUkk  ^, 
▼efses  to  a  Lsdy  Weeping;  published  in  tbcGai 
Magaaine. 

In  1740,  be  stood  first  in  the  list  of  tbe  »*«^ 
receiTod  in  succession  at    New  college,  bot  w^ 
there  was  no  vacancy.    This  was  the  original  w^ 
of  bis  life.     He  became  a  commoner  ofQ^eensc^ 
probably  with  a  scanty  maintenance;  bot  ^^'^ 
half  a  y«tf,  elected  a  demy  of  Mugdalen  college.  ^-^ 
continued  tiU  he  had  taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  isn  ^ 
saddealy  left  the  nmversity ;  for  what  reason  I  "^ 
that  he  told.  .  ^ 

He  now,  about  1744,  came  to  London  a  ff^rarj  ^^ 
taier,  with  many  projects  in  bis  head,  and  ve  ' 
money  in  his  pocket.  He  designed  mBDj  works,  * 
great  fault  was  inesolotion ;  or  the  freqnent  calk  o)z^ 
diate  necessity  broke  bis  schemes,  and  suffered  uoo^ 
sue  no  settled  purpose.  A  man  doubtful  of  his  <W^ 
trembling  at  a  creditor,  is  not  much  dispose<f  to  ft 
meditation,  or  remote  inquires.  He  published  P^*^| 
for  a  History  of  tbe  Revival  of  Learning ;  and  I  •>*▼«  ' 
him  speak  with  great  kindness  of  Leo  the  teDio*  ^, 
keen  resentment  of  his  tasteless  successour.  B°^  P^ 
not  a  page  of  tbe  history  was  ever  written.  He  Pi 
several  tragedies,  but  be  only  planned  tbem.  B^  J 
now  and  then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did  some  | 
however  little.  * 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.   V' 
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decent  and  manly ;  his  knowledge  considerable, 

e:Kteiisive,  his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  dis- 

^heerfiil.      By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence; 

lay  was  admitted  to  him. when  he  was  immured  by 

;liat  was  prowling  in  the  street.    On  this  occarion 

w^as  had  to  the  booksellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of 

aon  of  Aristotle's  Poeticks,  which  he  engaged  to 

li  a  large  commentary,  advanced  as  much  money 

ed   him  to  escape  into  the  country.     He  showed 

guineas  safe  in  his  hand.     Soon  afterwards  his 

Ir.  Martin,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him  about  two 

d     pounds;  a  sum  winch  CoDins  could   scarcely 

xhansUble,  and  which  he  iii  not  Kve  to  exhaust. 

ilneaa    were  then  rep^d,  and  the  translation  neg- 

man  is  not  bom  for  happiness.  Collins,  who,  while 
Hied  «o  live,  felt  no  evil  but  poverty,  no  sooner  lived 
idy  than  his  life  was  assailed  by  more  dreadful  cala- 
a,  disease  and  insanity. 

atvine-  formerly  written  his  characters  whOe,  perhaps, 
jB  yet  more  distinctly  impressed  upon  my  memory,  I 
;  insert  it  here. 

Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  Eterature,  and  of 

OTouR  faculties.     He  was  aequaioted  not  only  with  the 

med  tongues,  but  with  tlie  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish 

ffuaees.   He  had  employed  Ks  arind  chiefly  upon  works 

fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy ;  and,  by  indulging  some 

culiar  habits  of  thought,  was  eomady  delighted  with 

o      flights  of  imagination  wUeh  pass  the  bounds  of  na- 

t       ud  to  which  the  raiiid  is  leeoscfled  only  by  a  passive 

\    cenc^  if>    popular    Craditioat.      He   laved  fairies, 

,^  *\!  gianlST  and  motisten ;  be  deSghtcd  to  rote  through 

^       '  sutlers  of  enchaaUaeBl,  to  gaze  oo  the  magnificence 

of        Ueo  pala<^e»,  to  rep(»€  hj  Oie  waterfalls  of  eUsian 
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"  This  was,  however,  the  character  rather  €if  has  m: 
natioa  than  his  genius ;  the  grandeur  of  wildness,  msd  *i 
noyelty  of  extrayagance,  were  always  desired  by  him.  *■ 
not  always  attained.     Yet,  as  diligence  is  neyer  wi 
lost,  if  his  efforts  sometimes  caused  harshne^  and  ^. 
scnrity,  they  likewise  produced,  in  happi^  momeBts*  sui- 
Umhy  and  splendour,    lliis  idea  which  he  had  fimed 
excellence,  led  him  to  oriental  fictions  and  all^orical  isu 
gery,  and,  perhaps,  while  he  was  intent  upon  descripti.! 
he  did  not  suflBciently  cultiyate  sentiment.     His  po^ss  r- 
the  productions  of  a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  usf^* 
nished  with  knowledge  either  of  books  or  life,  but 
what  obstructed  in  its  progress  by  deyiation  in  quest 
mistaken  beauties. 


"  His  morab  were  pure,  and  his  opinions  pious;  k  i 
long  continuance  of  poyerty,  and  long  habits  of  dissipat>^.'. 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  character  shonld  be  ex^^  • 
uniform.  There  is  a  degree  of  want,  by  which  the  freedoc 
of  agency  is  almost  destroyed ;  and  long  association  «il 
fortuitous  companions  will,  at  last,  relax  the  strictness ' 
truth,  and  abate  the  feryour  of  sincerity.  That  this  nai 
wise  and  yirtuous  as  he  was,  passed  always  unentaDg:ieb 
through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  teis^- 
rity  to  aflBrm ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  at  least  he  preserre: 
the  source  of  action  unpolluted,  that  his  principles  wer 
neyer  shaken,  that  his  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  wer 
neyer  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had  nothing  of  mi- 
lignity  or  design,  but  proceeded  from  some  nnexpecied 
pressure,  or  casual  temptation. 

"  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remembered  bo: 
with  pity  and  sadness.  He  languished  some  years  under 
that  depression  of  mind  which  enchains  the  faculties  with- 
out destroying  them,  and  leaTCs  reason  the  knowledge  oi' 
right  without  the  power  of  pursuing  it.  These  clouds 
which  he  perceiyed  gathering  on  his  intellects,  he  eodea- 
youred  to  disperse  by  trayel,  and  passed  into  France;  bot 
found  himself  constrained  to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  re- 
turned.    He  was,  for  some  time,  confined  in  a  honse  of 
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aticks,  and  afterwards  retired  toythe  care  of  his  sister 

Chichester,  where  death,  in  1756;  came  to  his  relief*. 

'  After  liis  return  from  France,  the  writer  of  this  cha- 

ter  paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  where  he  was  waiting 

his  sister,  whom  he  had  directed  to  meet  him:  there 

;3  then  nothing  of  disorder  discernible  in  his  mind  by 

y  but  himself;  bat  he  had  withdrawn  from  study,  and 

ft. veiled  with  no  other  book  than  an  English  testament, 

oh  as  children  carry  to  the  school:  when  his  friend  took 

into  his  hand,  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  what  companion  a 

an  of  letters  had  chosen,  '  I  have  but  one  book,'  said 

ollins,  '  but  that  is  the  best/" 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  once  de- 
ighted  to  coiiverse,  and  whom  I  yet  remember  with  ten- 
lerness. 

He  was  visited  at  Chichester,  in  his  last  illness,  by  his 
earned  friends.  Dr.  Warton  and  his  brother ;  to  whom  he 
spoke  with  disapprobation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not 
sufficiently  expressive  of  Asiatick  manners,  and  called 
them  his  Irish  Eclogues.  He  showed  them,  at  the  same 
time,  an  ode  inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,  on  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Highlands ;  which  they  thought  superiour  to 
his  other  works,  but  which  no  search  has  yet  found*. 

His  disorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but  general 
laxity  and  feebleness,  a  deficiency  rather  of  his  vital  than 
intellectual  powers.  What  he  spoke  wanted  neither  judg- 
ment nor  spirit ;  but  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  rest  upon  the  couch,  till  a  short  cessation 
restored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again  able  to  talk  with  his 
former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he  began  to  feel 
soon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and,  with  the  usual  weakness 
of  men  so  diseased,  eagerly  snatched  that  temporary  re- 
lief, with  which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  seduce. 

*  A  monament  of  exquisite  workmanship,  by  Flaxman,  is  erected  in  Chichester 
to  CoUios'i  memory. 
^  It  it  printed  in  the  late  collection. 
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IN  Dybr^  of  whom  I  have  no  other  accoQDt  to  give 
-  Q  his  own  letters,  published  with  Hnghes^s  correspond- 
;e,  and  the  notes  added  by  the  editor,  have  afforded 
*,  was  bom  in  1700,  the  second  son  of  Robert  Dyer,  of 
lerglaaney,  in  Caermarthenshire,  a  solicitor  of  great  ca- 
city.and  note. 

He  passed  through  Westminster  school  under  the  care 

Dr.  Freind,  and  was  then  called  home  to  be  instructed 

his  fathei's  profession.    But  his  father  died  soon,  and 

3  took  no  deUght  in  the  study  of  the  law ;  but  having 

ways   amused  himself  with  drawing,  resolved  to  turn 

ainter,  and  became  pupil  to  Mr.  Richardson,  an  artist 

aen  of  high  reputation,  but  now  better  known  by  his  books 

ban  by  his  pictures. 

Having  studied  awhile  under  his  master,  he  became,  as 
le  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant  painter,  and  wandered 
ibout  South  Wales,  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  but  he  min- 
gled poetry  with  painting,  and,  about  1727,  printed  Gron- 
gar  Hill  in  Lewis's  Miscellany. 

Being,  probably,  unsatisfied  with  his  own  proficiency, 
he,  like  other  painters,  travelled  to  Italy;  and  coming 
back  in  1740,  published  the  Ruins  of  Rome. 

If  his  poem  was  written  soon  after  his  return,  he  did  not 
make  much  use  of  his  acquisitions  in  painting,  whatever 
tbey  might  be ;  for  decline  of  health  and  love  of  study  de- 
termined him  to  the  church.  He,  therefore,  enter^  into 
orders;  and,  it  seems,  married,  about  the  same  time,  a 
lady  of  the  name  of''  Ensor,  whose  grandmother,"  says  he, 
**  was. a  Shakespeare,  descended  from  a  brother  of  every 
body's  Shakespeare ;"  by  her,  in  1756,  he  had  a  son  and 
three  daaghters  living. 

His  ecclesiastical  provision  was,  for  a  long  time,  but 
dender.    His  first  patron,  Mr.  Harper,  gave  him,  in  1741, 
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legtected,  I  can  say  little  that  is  likely  to  recall 

on.    The  woolcomber  and  the  poet  appear  to 

^cordant  natures,  that  an  attempt  to  bring  them 

to  couple  the  serpent  with  the  fowl.    When 

>se  mind  was  not  unpoetical,  has  done  his  ut- 

mteresting  his  reader  in  our  native  commodity, 

lersing  rural  imagery,  and  incidental  digressions, 

iig  small  images  in  great  words,  and  by  all  the 

ifts  of  delusion,  the  meanness  naturally  adhering, 

irreverence  habitually  annexed  to  trade  and  manu- 

.  sink  him  under  insuperable  oppression ;  and  the 

which  blank  verse,  encumbering  and  encumbered, 

ids  to  an  unpleasing  subject,  soon  repels  the  reader, 

cr  willing  to  be  pleased. 

me,  however,  honestly  report  whatever  may  coun- 

ance  this  weight  of  censure.     I  have  been  told,  that 

side,  who,  upon  a  poetical  question,  has  a  right  to  be 

i,  said,  "  That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion  of  the 

ling  taste  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's  Fleece ;  for  if  that  were 

jceived,  he  should  not  think  it  any  longer  reasonable  to 

ect  fame  from  excellence." 


SHENSTONE. 

William  Shenstonb,  the  son  of  Thomas  Sha^ 
and  Anne  Pen,  was  bom  in  November,  1714,  attliel^ 
sowes  in  Hales-Owen,  one  of  those  insulated  distar. 
which,  in  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  was  appends  i 
some  reason,  not  now  discoverable,  to  a  distant  wniy 
and  which,  though  surrounded  by  Warwickshire  aod^ 
cestershire,  belongs  to  Shropshire,  though,  perhaps,  tBr? 
miles  distant  from  any  other  part  of  it. 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  whom  tusjot^ 
of  the  Schoolmistress  has  delivered  to  postenty;  BBdm 
received  such  delight  from  books,  that  he  was  «^7*^; 
ing  for  fresh  entertainment,  and  expected  that,  ^'^"- '; 
the  family  went  to  market,  a  new  book  should  ^^^ 
him,  which,  when  it  came,  was  in  fondness  "^^^^/Z 
and  laid  by  him.  It  is  said,  that,  when  his  request^  JJ 
neglected,  his  mother  wrapped  op  a  piece  of  wood  o 
same  form,  and  pacified  him  for  the  ni^ht. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  awhile  to  the  P*®^* 
school  ip  Hales-Owen,  and  was   placed  ^^^^^  ^ 
Mr.  Crumpton,  an  eminent  schoolmaster  at  Solihttl,w 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  quickness  <>^^P^^j 

When  he  was  young.  June,  1724,  he  was  <*®P"^ 
his  father,  and  soon  after,  August,  1726,  ^^  ^  ^^ 
father;  and  was,  with  his  brother,  who  died  ^^^ 
unmarried,  left  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  ^  ^ 
naged  the  estate.  . 

From  school  he  was  sent,  in  1732,  to  Pembroke  colie^ 
in  Oxford,  a  society  which,  for  half  a  century,  ^^ 
eminent  for  English  poetry  and  elegant  litera^fl'*'  ^  . 
it  appears  that  he  found  delight  and  advantage;  for 
continued  his  name  in  the  book  ten  years,  tboagk  b»  ^. 
no  degree.    After  the  first  four  years  he  put  on  the  cu^ 
lian's  gown,  but  without  showing  any  intention  to  enpfi 
in  the  profession. 
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wbout  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  death  of 

grandmother  devolved  his  affidrs  to  the  care  of  the 

erend  Mr.  Dohnan,  of  Brome,  io  Staffordshire^  whose 

^ntion  he  always  mentioDed  with  gratitude. 

\jt  Oxford  he  employed  himself  upon  English  poetry ; 

1,  \nV79l7,  published  a  small  miscellany,  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about  to  acquaint  himself 

th  life»  and  was  sometimes  at  London,  sometimes  at 

3Lth^  or  any  other  place  of  publick  resort ;  but  he  did  not 

rget  his  poetry.   He  published,  in  1741,  his  Judgment  of 

Cercules,  addressed  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whose  interest  he 

:&pported  with  great  warmth  at  an  election :  this  was  next 

ear  followed  by  the  Schoolmistress. 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was  indebted  for  his  ease 
.nd  leisure,  died  in  1745,  and  the  care  of  his  own  fortune 
low  fell  upon  him.     He  tried  to  escape  it  awhile,  and 
ived  at  his  house  with  his  tenants,  who  were  distantly  re- 
lated ;  but  finding  that  imperfect  possession  inconvenient, 
he  took  the  whole  estate  into  his  own  hands,  more  to  the 
improvement  of  its  beauty,  than  the  increase  of  its  produce. 
Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  pleasures,  and  his 
ambition  of  rural  elegance :  he  began,  from  this  time,  to 
^  point  his  prospects,  to  diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his 
walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters;  which  he  did  with  such 
judgment  and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little  domain  the 
envy  of  the  gpreat,  and  the  admiration  of  the  skilful;  a 
place  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  and  copied  by  designers. 
Whether  to  plant  a  walk  in  undulating  curves,  and  to  place 
a  bench  at  every  turn  where  there  is  an  object  to  catch  the 
view ;  to  make  water  run  where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to 
stagnate  where  it  will  be  seen ;  to  leave  intervals  where  the 
eye  will  be  pleased,  and  to  thicken  the  plantation  where 
there  is  something  to  be  hidden ;  demands  any  great  powers 
of  mind,  I  will  not  inquire :  perhaps  a  surly  and  sullen  spe- 
culator may  think  such  performances  rather  the  sport  than 
the  business  of  himian  reason.   But  it  must  be  at  least  coi^ 
*      fessed,  that  to  embellish  the  form  of  nature  is  an  innocent 
amusement ;  and  some  praise  must  be  allowed,  by  the  most 
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-v^v-ric^  -eEiniR.  ^xitf^ov^  Hut  mnitfnc    ii«*^.:^%r  ^ 
HI  '^x-  >^7  xcff^  lEir  ujiMtu  9M.  Mtsumd  r^     f  jr 
n:;^:.i7Mn5  ii  ^■c'ey  x&ss^  aj  "S:*1 
lit*  irt:»f  v:Imw  lur  vi»  'i   jut  ti 

iii«n-^,  "lit«»  x«ijt  np»  n  ii±3>>3i£  tae  <niE:iBKrr  wi^tij  -■ 

•ki  nit- in^'^airtu:  iiiiiiia>  if  »Tifw.  jnd  3LCrriii:ia::ac  ^"^ 
lit*  ▼nn^  ^nir  if  x  wTik  ^  ie'aetrc  a  «Mr^c>:« ;  ^. ." 
if  wTura  >jea2sranit  wiiLit  JtEi-y-.'^  caiKp<afB^    Wfcn*  -- 

Tytt  7it*?itfar»  ic  SotfiKitAitte  vas  saI  oi  Us  e^e :  ke  t^  .- 

■ttTjia  mire  nan  53  ufc  k"  ame  vcve  aaj  tihri  m  k»  vi:-' 
(L»  ib?(iH«  v^s  Bean.  mA  kp  d^  wK  oBprore  h;  kb  wV 
w»  of  XA  zniati3^  Wkem  ke  ci^«  ko^e  firiiM  his  v<i^ 
be  Blx^t  fr.J  ftis  &»r»  fliwded  ky  a  skover  tknw^  ^ 
hrrAf:n  rvAi  bst  cccl-i  spore  no  BKNieT  for  its  rppanti:. 
In  tiiae  his  expefties  broo^t  daaonn  akovt  Ua,  t:- 
overpowered  tke  Lunb's  bleat  and  tke  liiiiiet*s  soa;;  i^ 
hu  gropes  vere  haunted  br  beings  veiy  diffefeat  fr£ 
fawns  and  fairies  '.   He  spent  hb  estate  in  adorning  it,  d& 

*  Tb(«  r^\r%*  a^iliis:  tlic  LTtteltoa  ^milt  has  been  denied,  wifkioBr  fier*> 
•f  warmth,  bj  Mr,  Po:ter,  aad  ance  by  Mr.  Grares.  The  Uiter  sajv, "  T.' 
truth  of  ih^  ca.ie,  1  belt^re,  was,  that  the  Lyttelton  family  went  ao  fivqor'- 
with  their  faifiily  to  the  Leasowes,  that  they  wcie  nawUlii^  to  bicak  ia  t.:«s 
Mr.  Shemtone's  retiremeot  on  erery  occasion,  and,  therelbce,  often  went  to  -' 
pnnr.ipal  pr>ioU  of  view  without  waiting  for  any  one  to  conduct  them  rr>pila. 
throuKh  the  whole  walks.  Of  this  Mr.  Shenstone  would  aometiinei  peevN' 
coropUin;  thouj^h,  I  am  persuaded,  he  never  really  inspected  aoy  iH-aatiT: 
intention  in  his  worthy -and  much-valued  neighbours."    R, 

"  Mr.  Graves,  however,  expresses  his  belief  that  this  is  a  groundless  wumat. 
**  Mr.  Shenstone,'*  he  adds,  "  was  too  much  respected  in  theneighbottrhood  lob^ 
treated  with  rudeness ;  and  though  his  works,  (frugally  as  they  were  mana^ 
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s  death  was  probably  hastened  by  his  anxieties.  He 
dts  a  lamp  that  spent  its  oil  in  blazing 7*  It  is  said,  that  if 
^  had  lived  a  little  longer,  he  would  have  been  assisted  by  a 
Biision  :  such  bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more  pro- 
erly  bestowed ;  but  that  it  was  ever  asked  is  not  certain ; 
.  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  enjoyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leasowes,  of  a  putrid  fever,  about  five 

>n  Friday  morning,  February  11,  1763;  and  was  buried 

jy  the  side  of  his  brother  in  the  church-yard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have  obtained 

the  lady,  whoever  she  was,  to  whom  his  Pastoral  Ballad 

iBiras  addressed.     He  is  represented,  by  his  friend  Dodsley, 

as  a  man  of  great  tenderness  and  generosity,  kind  to  all 

that  were  within  his  influence :  but,  if  once  offended,  not 

easily  appeased ;  inattentive  to  economy,  and  careless  of 

his  expenses ;  in  his  person  he  was  larger  than  the  middle 

size,  with  something  clumsy  in  his  form ;  very  negligent  of 

his  clothes,  and  remarkable  for  wearing  his  grey  hair  in  a 

particular  manner ;  for  he  held  that  the  fashion  was  no  rule 

of  dress,  and  that  every  man  was  to  suit  his  appearance  to 

his  natural  form '. 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehensive,  nor  his  curiosity 
active;  he  had  no  value  for  those  parts  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  not  himself  cultivated. 

His  life  was  unstained  by  any  crime;  the  Elegy  on 
Jesse,  which  has  been  supposed  to  relate  an  unfortunate 

added  to  his  manner  of  living,  must  neceisarily  have  made  him  exceed  his  in- 
come, and,  of  course,  he  might  sometimes  be  distressed  for  money,  yet  he  had 
too  much  spirit  to  expose  himself  to  insults  from  trifling  sums,  and  guarded 
against  any  great  distress,  by  anticipating  a  few  hundreds ;  which  his  estate 
could  very  well  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  remained  to  his  executors  after  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  bis  legacies  to  his  friends,  and  annuities  of  thirty 
pounds  a  year  to  one  servant,  and  six  pounds  to  another,  for  his  will  was  dic- 
tated with  equal  justice  and  generosity.    R. 

T  We  may,  however,  say  with  the  Grecian  orator,  Sn  droSXvfUvoe  iif^ivti, 
he  giyes  forth  a  fragrance  as  he  wastes  away.    Eo. 

*  V  These,"  says  Mr.  Graves,  *'  were  not  precisely  his  sentiments,  though 
he  thooght,  right  enough,  that  every  one  should,  in  some  degree,  consult  his 
particular  shape  and  complexion  in  adjusting  his  dress ;  and  that  no  fashion 
ought  to  sanctify  what  was  ungraceful,  absurd,  or  really  deformed." 
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tD  hatwe  beeD  foggesled  by  Ike  stovy  €if  IGs  Godfe;. : 
RichardiM's  Ptaida. 
What  Gray  thmqikt  of  hkebcMTier,  firmtfepenft 

hifl  IeUen»  was  this : 

**  I  have  ready  too,  an  oetaro  wciliwct  of  SkevtoMSft 
ten.  Poor  man !  he  was  always  wiffhiwy  for  nsset,  1 / 
fame,  aod  other  distinctioiis ;  amd  his  -mheie  |Aib^:t> 
consisted  in  liying  against  his  will  id  retiresiait,  andn^ 
place  which  his  taste  had  adorned,  bat  which  he  oeh  rir 
joyed  when  people  of  note  came  to  see  and  oomma^  i 
his  correspondence  is  about  nothing  else  but  this  phee  ii^ 
his  own  writings,  with  two  or  three  nei^boiiring  derr- 
men,  who  wrote  verses  too." 

His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  odes»  smd  ballads,  hum- 
ous  sallies,  and  moral  pieces. 

His  conception  of  an  elegy  he  has  in  bk  prefiice  ven 
judiciously  and  discriminately  explained.     It  is*  <<^^' 
ing  to  his  account,  the  effusion  of  a  cootemplatiTe  mifii 
sometimes  plaintire,  and  always  serious,  and,  tbeiefate,^ 
periour  to  the  glitter  of  slight  ornaments.     His  eomp(» 
tions  suit  not  ill  to  this  description.     His  tcifMcis  oTpni^ 
are  the  domestick  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are  pare  aid 
simple ;  but,  wanting  combination,  they  want  variety.  Tbe 
peace  of  solitude,  the  innocence  of  inactivity,  and  the 
unenvied  security  of  an  humble  station,  can  fill  but  a  fe«     j 
pages.    That  of  which  the  essence  is  uniformity  wi"  ^ 
SMMS  described.     His  elegies  have,  therefore,  too  much  re-     i 
^emblaace  of  each  other. 

T^  fines  are,  sometimes,  such  as  elegy  requires,  smooth     | 
:mi  «sm ;  but  to  this  praise  his  claim  is  not  constao/f'  ^ 
matmm  ia  often  harsh,  improper,  and  affected :  his  words 

--iiimrf,  or  itt-chosen;  and  his  phrase   uuskilfn'^/ ^' 

^*«s». 

^lY  vnck  poems  are  almost  all  of  the  light  Bod  ^ 

m.   ma  m  wip  hghtly  and  nimbly  along,  without  the 

af  ^D%htY  meaning.    From  these,   howerer, 

^^l^^mm  W  some  ri^t  to  be  excepted.    I  odc^ 
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aird  it  praised  by  a  very  learned  lady ;  and,  though  the 
es  are  irregular,  and  the  thoughts  diffused  with  too  much 
rbosity,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  both  philoso- 
ical  ar^ment  and  poetical  spirit. 
Of  the  rest  I  cannot  think  any  excellent :  the  Skylark 
eases  me  best,  which  has,  however,  more  of  the  epigram 
lan  of  the  ode. 
But  the  four  parts  of  his  Pastoral  Ballad  demand  par- 
cular  notice.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  it  is  pastoral : 
n  intelligent  reader,  acquainted  with  the  scenes  of  real 
ife,  sickens  at  the  mention  of  the  crook,  the  pipe,  the 
Keep,  and  the  Hds,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  for- 
vard  to  notice,  for  the  poet's  art  is  selection,  and  he  ought 
:o  show  the  beauties  without  the  grossness  of  the  country 
ife.  His  stanza  seems  to  have  been  chosen  in  imitation 
of  Rowe*s  Despairing  Shepherd. 

In  the  first  part  are  two  passages,  to  which  if  any  mind 
denies  its  sympathy,  it  has  no  acquaintance  with  love  or 
nature : 

I  priz'd  ev'ry  hour  that  went  by^ 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas'd  me  before ; 
But  now  they  are  pa8t>  and  I  sigh^ 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  more. 

When  forc*d  the  hir  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I  felt  in  my  heart ! 
Yet  I  thought  (but  it  might  not  be  so) 

Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 

She  gaz'd,  as  I  slowly  withdrew; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu> 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

In  the  second,  this  passage  has  its  prettiness,  though  it  ^ 

be  not  equal  to  the  former : 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ;  1 

I  have  found  where  the  woodpigeons  breed ; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  fbrhear. 

She  will  say  'twas  a  barbarous  deed : 
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For  lie  ne'er  ooold  be  true^  she  averr'd. 
Who  ooold  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young  ; 

And  I  lov'd  her  the  more  when  I  heard 
Sach  tenderness  fall  frmn  her  tongue. 

In  the  third,  he  mentions  the  commonplaces  of 
poetry  with  some  address : 

'Tis  lus  with  mock  passion  to  glow ! 

'Tis  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold. 
How  her  hce  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sare,  is  as  cold  ; 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain^ 

With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie  ; 
How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain. 

Repine  at  her  triumphs  and  die. 

In  the  fourth,  I  find  nothing  better  than  this  uatsn 
strain  of  hope : 

Aks !  from  the  day  that  we  met. 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes. 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  ghmoe  that  undid  my  repose  ? 

Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain : 

The  flow'r,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree. 

Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleasure  in  vain. 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  Levities  are,  by  their  title,  exempted  from  tk 
severities  of  criticism ;  yet  it  may  be  remarked,  in  a  fev 
words,  that^  his  humour  is  sometimes  gross,  and  seidoB 
sprightly. 

Of  the  moral  poems,  the  first  is  the  Choice  of  Hercules, 
from  Xenophon.  The  numbers  are  smooth,  the  dictioa 
elegant,  and  the  thoughts  just ;  but  something  of  vigour  is 
still  to  be  wished,  which  it  might  have  had  by  brevity  and 
compression.  His  Fate  of  Delicacy  has  an  air  of  gaietj, 
but  not  a  very  pointed  general  moral.  His  blank  verses, 
those  that  can  read  them  may,  probably,  find  to  be  like  the 
blank  verses  of  his  neighbours.    Love  and  Honour  is  de- 
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ed  from  the  old  ballad,  "  Did  you  not  hear  of  a  Spanish 
dy  V* — I  wish  it  well  enough  to  wish  it  were  in  rhyme, 
fhe  Schoolmistress,  of  which  I  know  not  what  claim  it 
3  to  stand  among  the  moral  works,  is  surely  the  most 
casing  of  Shenstone*s  performances.  The  adoption  of  a 
rticular  style,  in  light  and  short  compositions,  contributes 
iich  to  the  increase  of  pleasure :  we  are  entertained  at 
ice  with  two  imitations,  of  nature  in  the  sentiments,  of 
e  original  author  in  the  style,  and  between  them  the 
ind  is  kept  in  perpetual  employment. 
The  general  recommendation  of  Shenstone  is  easiness 
nd  simplicity ;  his  general  defect  is  want  of  comprehen- 
ioQ  and  variety.  Had  his  mind  been  better  stored  with 
nowledge,  whether  he  could  have  been  great,  I  know 
tot ;  he  could  certainly  have  been  agreeable*. 

*  Mr.  D*Israeli*s  remarks  on  Shenstone  and  his  writings,  may  be  profit* 
.bly  compared  with  Johnson's  life.  See  last  edition  of  the  Cunosities  of  Li- 
erature.    £o. 


I 
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T^i  iiLr^Tcr  Efe  vas  vritten,  at  my  request,  hir- 
via:  kfei  better  iDfomiation  than  I  could  easly  t 
as  the  p«blk^  will,  perhaps,  vish  tktl. 
■i  ocnaed  sore  socb  faYonrs  from  lliffl^ 


DuLS  SiK, — ^la  eoBseqiience  of  our  diSistentm' 
z»  dk«i  ntheatick  mteiials  for  the  life  of  Yoor: 
^:«  the  fc^ovia^  detuL 
«^  Of  cT«at  me^  soaiething  mnst   always  be  sa^ 
_  cariositT.    Of  the  iilostrioas  author  of  tk  >- 
T^^c^ts  Bach  hv  heea  told  of  which  there  never  c: 
hire  beea  prooCi ;  aad  little  care  appears  to  h§st  !^ 
talea  to  tell  that,  of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble,  iSr' 
hsTe  heea  procafed." 

Edward  Tooag  was  born  at  Upham,  near  Wiochestr 
ia  Jaae,  1681.     He  was  the  son  of  £dward  Yoait§. 
that  time  fellow  of  Winchester  college,  and  recttf 
rphan ;  who  was  the  son  of  Jo.  Young,  of  Wa^ 
ia  Berkshire,  styled  by  Wood,  ^entfemoft.    In  Sepleiob^ 
1682.  the  poefs  father  was  collated  to  the  prehenddO' 
hngham  Minor,  in  the  church  of  Samm,  by  bisbop  ^^' 
When  Ward's  faculties  were  impaired  throng  ^'  ^' 
duties  were  necessarily  performed  by  others.    We  ^^ 
from  Wood,   that  at  a  visitation  of  Spnift,  M* 
12th,  1686,  the  prebendary  preached  a  Latin  serinoO'  ^■ 
terwards  published,  with  which  the  bishop  was  so  p'^ 
that  he  told  the  chapter  he  was  concerned  to  fi»^  ^ 
preacher  had  one  of  the  worst  prebends  in  their  cbtrci 
Some  time  after  this,  in  consequence  of  his  merit  an^^ 

*S«eG«iiUMag.tol.Ui.p.aKL    K. 
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Jition,  or  of  the  interest  of  lord  Bradford,  to  whom,  in 
2,  he  dedicated  two  volumes  of  sermons,  he  was  ap- 
ited  chaplain  to  king  William  and  qneen  Mary,  and 
ferred  to  the  deanery  of  Sarum.  Jacob,  who  wrote  in 
M>,  says,  ''  he  vras  chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
I  late  queen,  who  honoured  him  by  standing  godmother 
the  poet."  His  fellowship  of  Winchester  he  resigned 
favour  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  mar- 
id  his  only  daughter.  The  dean  died  at  Samm,  after  a 
ort  illness,  in  1705,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
Q  the  Sunday  after  his  decease,  bishop  Burnet  preached 
the  cathedral,  and  began  his  sermon  with  saying. 
Death  has  been  of  late  walking  round  us,  and  making 
-each  upon  breach  upon  us,  and  has  now  carried  away 
le  head  of  this  body  with  a  stroke ;  so  that  he,  whom  you 
vw  a  week  ago  distributing  the  holy  mysteries,  is  now 
kid  in  the  dust  But  he  still  lives  in  the  many  excellent 
irections  he  has  left,  us,  both  how  to  liye  and  how  to  die." 
The  dean  placed  his  son  apon  the  foundation  at  Win^ 
;hester  college,  where  he  had  himself  been  educated.  At 
his  school  Edward  Young  remained  till  the  election  after 
iiis  eighteenth  birthday,  the  period  at  which  those  upon 
the  foundation  are  superannuated.  Whether  he  did  not 
betray  his  abilities  early  in  life,  or  his  masters  had  not 
skill  enough  to  discoTor  in  their  pupil  any  marks  of  genius 
for  which  he  merited  reward,  or  no  vacancy  at  Oxford  af- 
forded them  an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon  him  the  reward 
provided  for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham ;  certain  it  is, 
that  to  an  Oxford  fellowship  our  poet  did  not  succeed. 
By  chance,  or  by  choice.  New  college  cannot  claim  the 
honour  of  numbering  among  its  fellows  him  who  wrote 
th^  Night  Thoughts. 

On  the  13th  of  Octoberi  1703,  he  was  entered  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  New  college,  that  he  might  live  at 
little  expense  in  the  warden's  lodgings,  who  was  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  his  father,  till  he  should  be  qualified  to 
stand  for  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls.  In  a  few  months  the 
warden  of  New  college   died.      He  then   removed  to 


« 


!•-— ?^v-t  Sir  K:;.ii^«ntsi.   ^«m-iJ«ii  iruir  1»  ^i^-'' '' ' 

inn   uf  tut  V  i#amiriiii  iiiirii-*  »»*  ^*"^  ^^^  ^"^  '^ 
nn^uL  lilt  LauL  nrsnnii.     Tii]»  is^  Jfi  jf^tfL  •Kj*'*^-. 
nrtpiA  ■imninr.'"     y,  nie^Bf.  inoieF  if  smvs^  "  ^  ^ . 

■T  »^''      I 

tifr  Ift^ky^Mr  af^ivred  of  k,  benvfe  H  ^o«U  ^'''^  i 
pi^  «tare,  vas  ad>nrd  rmoorii,  and  peHeedf  ng^^ 

Of  tiiU  oratioo  tiicTe  is  bo  appeansee  i»  Us  ow»  ^'^ 
of  bi«  work%;  and  prefixed  to  an  editiofl  by  ^^  J,; 
^m,  1741,  K  a  letter  Iitmb  Yoimg  to  Caril,  if  wcJ^V  ^  ^^  | 
Coril,  dated  December  the  9di,  17»,  wlierciB  ^  ^-^  ] 
tliat  iie  has  not  leisare  to  review  what  he  for»erir  ^^^  \ 
and  adds,  -'  I  have  not  the  Epistle  to  lord  ^^^^^^'j  I 
jroa  will  take  my  advice,  I  would  have  you  omit  tW' 


nu'n  a  «iie  lift  w»  »*-f  er  pciKi^iicid  he^':/^  ^  *^ 
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oration  on  Codrington.     I  think  the  collection  will  sell 
ter  without  them." 

There  are  who  relate,  that,  when  first  Young  found  him- 
f  independent,  and  his  own  master  at  All  Souls,  he  was 
t  the  ornament  to  religion  and  morality  which  he  afber- 
nrds  became. 

The  authority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceased,  some 
ne  before,  by  his  death ;  and  Young  was  certainly  not 
;hamed  to  be  patronised  by  the  infamous  Wharton.  But 
iTharton  befriended  in  Young,  perhaps,  the  poet,  and  par- 
cularly  the  tragedian.  If  virtuous  authors  must  be  pa- 
-onised  only  by  virtuous  peers,  who  shall  point  them  out  ? 
Yet  Pope  i3  said,  by  Ruffhead,  to  have  told  Warbur- 
on,  that  "  Young  had  much  of  a  sublime  genius,  though 
irithout  common  sense;  so  that  his  genius,  having  no 
^uide,  was  perpetually  liable  to  degenerate  into  bombast. 
Phis  made  him  pass  bl  foolish  youth,  the  sport  of  peers  and 
poets :  but  his  having  a  very  good  heart  enabled  him  to 
rapport  the  clerical  character  when  he  assumed  it,  first 
with  decency,  and  afterwards  with  honour." 

They  who  think  iirof  Young*s  morality  in  the  early  part 

of  his  life  may,  perhaps,  be  wrong ;  but  Tindal  could  not 

err  in  his  opinion  of  Young*s  warmth  and  ability  in  the 

cause  of  religion.    Tindal  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time 

at  All  Souls.     "  The  other  boys/'tsaid  the  atheist,  **  I  can 

always  answer,  because  I  always  know  whence  they  have 

their  arguments,  which  I  have  read  a  hundred  times ;  but 

that  fellow  Young  is  continually  pestering  me  with  some- 

thiug  of  bis  owu^.*' 

After  all,  Tindal  and  the  censurers  of  Young  may  be 
reconcilable.  Young  might,  for  two  or  three  years,  have 
tried  that  kind  of  life,  in  which  his  natural  principles  wpuld 
not  suffer  him  to  wallow  long.     If  this  were  so,  he  has 

'  At  my  great  friend  is  now  become  the  subject  of  biogniphy,  it  should  be 
told,  that  every  time  I  called  upon  Johnson  during  the  time  I  was  employed  id 
ooUecting  materials  for  this  life  and  putting  it  together,  he  never  suffered  me  to 
depart  without  some  such  farewell  as  this :  "  DooH  forget  that  rascal  Tindal, 
sir.  Be  lure  to  hang  up  the  atheist.*'  Alluding  to  this  anecdote,  which  Johii- 
ion 'had  mentioned  to  me. 

Re2 


■1    ae  T-^a 
vpsurs.  aim 

^•."'•»^  til  IT"      URl   iiIiX!?4L   ^    1 

i»»r  »f  7i«*??5.     Ill  ■n^  T* 

cnmon^ixijja  "^v^  :»hs  3«!«es   kit 

T!ie  poem  ^ef^os  Jiteaifte^  mso  to  n,cufnp  (^  Z"^-  ' 
fi)  *iie  laie  peaee.     Tns  m  anfesriMred  i»  be  doo^  -' 
<howiii4^  That  aot  ji«  *^™  ^  wmr^  ^ad  tfaii  ia pciBce  "^' 
f '^rji  wave,  ad  ciunmisce  sv^l*  ker  aafl."     If  tfcb  be  i. 
nMnity,  for  vinck  k  Beosc  it;  b  it  pofiticLsf  An^^^'' 
pnf^^n%0t  of  this  epi^e  *PP«*n  to  iMve  beea,  to  P^*" 
th^  ptihlick  for  the  recmoom  of  soae  tngeif  be  ffk^ 
hHv#;  in  band.     Ha  k>nbfcip*s  pafiwi^r.  be  mp,  ^^  ^^^  ' 
M  him  "  repent  his  poiioo  for  the  siage;*  fliNf  <kf^  k 
ff^filMf  praise  bestowed  oa  Othello  and  Oioonoko  looks  ^^ ) 
it  Mftnti  •neb  character  as  Zai^a  ww  erea  ikii  ui  cootf*  i 
\Ani\im.     The  affeetioBale  BeBtioa  of  the  death  of  bi>  | 
U\mA   Ilarrinofi,  of  New  collie,  at   the  close  of  ^  \ 
pomn,  Iff  an  ini tance  of  Tomig'fl  art,  which  dispM  '^ 
ffiflf  ffO  wonderfully,  some  tune  afterwards,  in  tie  Nig*^ 
Tboiiglitff,  of  making  the  pnblick  a  party  in  his  frin^  ^ 

WTfOW.  i 

Should  jtifftice  call  n^n  you  to  censure  this  poem  .'^ 

^t,  at  leiiiit,  to  be  remembered,  that  he  did  noims«^'^ 

•  mwrkff;  and  that  in  the  letter  to  Curll,a8weto^^ 
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311,  he  iid vises  its  6missioD.  The  booksellers,  in  the  late 
dy  of  English  poetry,  shonld  have  distinguished  what 
iS  deliberately  rejected  by  the  respective  authors ''.  This 
ihall  be  careful  to  do  with  regard  to  Young.  "  I  think/' 
ys  he,  *'  the  following  pieces  in  four  volumes  to  be  the 
ost  excusable  of  all  tiiat  I  haire  written ;  and  I  wish  less 
yology  was  needful  for  th#i^.  As  there  is  no  recalling 
hat  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  here  republished  I  have  re- 
used and  corrected,  and  rendered  them  as  pardondbh  as 
was  in  my  power  to  do." 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  shut  only  against  lite- 
ary  sinners  ? 

When  Addison  published  Cato,  in  1713,  Young  had  the 
lononr  of  prefixing  to  it  a  recommendatory  copy  of  verses. 
This  is  one  of  the  pieces  which  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  did  not  republish. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  Poem  on  the  Last  Day,  Ad- 
dison did  not  return  Young's  compliment ;  but  the  Eng- 
lishman of  October  29,  1713,  which  was  probably  written 
by  Addison,  speaks  handsomely  of  this  poem.    The  Last 
Day  was  published  soon  after  the  peace.    The  vicechan- 
cellor's  imprimatur,  for  it  was  printed  at  Oxford,  is  dated 
May  the  19th,  1713.    From  the  exordium.  Young  appears 
to  have  spent  some  time  on  the  composition  of  it.     While 
other  bards  **  with  Britain's  hero  set  their  souls  on  fire," 
he  draws,  he  says,  a  deeper  scene.     Marlborough  had  been 
considered  by  Britain  as  her  hero;  but,  when  the  Last 
Day  was  published,  female  cabal  had  blasted,  for  a  time, 
the  laurels  of  Blenheim.    This  serious  poem  was  finished 
by  Young  as  early  as  1710,  before  he  was  thirty ;  for  part 
of  it  is  printed  in  the  Tatler',     It  was  inscribed  to  the 
queen,  in  a  dedication,  which,  for  some  reason,  he  did  not 
admit  into  his  works.     It  tells  her,  that  his  only  title  to 
the  gpreat  honour  he  now  does  himself,  is  the  obligation 
which  he  formerly  received  from  her  royal  indulgence. 

*  Dr.  Johnioo,  in  many  caies,  thought  and  directed  differently,  particularly 
in  Young'i  worki.    J.  N. 

*  Not  in  the  Tatler,  but  in  the  Guardian,  May  9,  1713. 
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Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  knoim,  nnksB  W  i 
laded  to  her  being  his  godmother.  He  is  said,  indeed.* 
have  been  engaged  at  a  settled  stipend  as  a  writer  for^ 
court.  In  Swift's  Rhapsody  on  Poetry  are  tliese  B^^ 
speaking  of  the  cotirt : 

Whence  Oay  was  bdiish'd  in  disgrace. 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  liis  fBoe, 

Where  Y must  torture  his  invention 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension. 

That  Y ftieans  Young  seems  clear  from  four  od  • 

lines  in  the  same  poem : 

Attend,  ye  Popes  and  Youngs  and  GFajs, 
And  tune  your  harps  and  strew  your  bays ; 
Your  pan^ryricks  here  provide : 
^    You  cannot  err  on  flatt'ry's  side. 

Yet  who  shall  say,  with  certainty,  that  IToung  was  a  pet- 
sioner  ?  In  all  modem  periods  of  this  coantry,  have  not  i» 
writers  on  one  side  been  regnlarly  called  hirelings,  and '" 
the  other  patriots  ? 

Of  the  dedication,  the  complexion  is  clearly  political.  I' 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  late  peace ;  it  giresht'  I 
majesty  praise,  indeed,  for  her  victories,  but  says,  thattk  | 
author  is  more  pleased  to  see  her  rise  from  this  lover ' 
world,  soaring  above  the  clouds,  passing  the  first  aad  ^ 
cond  heavens,  and  leaving  the  fixed  stars  behind  ber;  off 
will  he  lose  her  there,  he  says,  but  keep  her  still  in  vkf 
through  the  boundless  spaces  on  the  other  side  ofcreiUf»- 
in  her  journey  towards  eternal  bliss,  till  he  behold  tk 
heaven  of  heavens  open,  and  angels  receiving  and  coovet- 
ing  her  still  onward  from  the  stretch  of  his  imaginatioQ. 
which  tires  in  her  pursuit,  and  falls  back  again  to  esrft. 

The  queen  was  soon  called  away  from  this  lower  worU. 
to  a  place  where  human  praise  or  human  flattery,  ^^^ 
less  general  than  this,  are  of  little  consequence.  If  Yoonj 
thought  the  dedication  contained  only  the  praise  of  truth. 
he  should  not  have  omitted  it  in  his  works.     Was  he  coo- 
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310118  of  the  exaggeration  of  party  ?  Then  he  should  not 
ave  written  it.  The  poem  itself  is  not  without  a  glance 
owards  politicks,  notwithstanding  the  subject.  The  crj 
hat  the  charch  was  in  danger,  had  not  yet  subsided.  The 
Ljast  Day,  written  by  a  layman,  was  much  approved  by 
the  ministry,  and  their  friends. 

Before  the  queen's  death,  the  Force  of  Religion,  or 
Vanquished  Love,  was  sent  into  the  world.    This  poem  is 
founded   on  the  execution  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her 
husband  lord  Guildford,  1554,  a  story,  chosen  for  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tragedy  by  Edmund  Smith,  and  wrought  into  a 
tragedy  by  Rowe.    The  dedication  of  it  to  the  countess 
of  Salisbury  does  not  appear  in  his  own  edition.  He  hopes 
it  may  be  some  excuse  for  his  presumption,  that  the  story 
could  not  have  been  read  without  thoughts  of  the  countess 
of  Salisbury,  though  it  had  been  dedicated  to  another. 
**  To  behold,"  he  proceeds,  *'  a  person  only  virtuous,  stirs 
in  us  a  prudent  regret ;  to  behold  a  person  only  amiable 
to  the  sight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  indignation ;  but  to 
turn  our  eyes  on  a  countess  of  Salisbury  gives  us  pleasure 
and  improvement;  it  works  a  sort  of  miracle,  occasions  the 
bias  of  our  nature  to  fall  off  from  sin,  and  makes  our  very 
senses  and  affections  converts  to  our  religion,  and  pro- 
moters of  our  duty.*'     His  flattery  was  as  ready  for  the 
other  sex  as  for  ours,  and  was,  at  least,  as  well  adapted. 

August  the  27th,  1714,  Pope  writes  to  his  friend  Jervas 

that  he  is  just  arrived  from  Oxford;  that  every  one  is 

much  concerned  for  the  queen's  death,  but  that  no  panegy- 

ricks  are  ready  yet  for  the  king.     Nothing  like  friendship 

had  yet  taken  place  between  Pope  and  Young ;  for,  soon 

after  the  event  which  Pope  mentions.  Young  published  a 

poem  on  the  queen*s  death,  and  his  majesty's  accession*  to 

the  throne.     It  is  inscribed  to  Addison,  then  secretary  to 

the  lords  justices.     Whatever  were  the  obligations,  which 

he  had  formerly  received  from  Anne,  the  poet  appears  to 

aim  at  something  of  the  same  sort  from  George.    Of  the 

poem,  the  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  show,  that  he 

bad  the  same  extravagant  strain  of  praise  for  a  king  as  for 

a  queen.    To  discover,  at  the  very  outset  of  a  foreigner'a 
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in  iBck&lii: 
mot  find  it  ti  k 


Y^un^ i  iiavx 'lai  ivem  veil  jcyaioted  with hdj .W 
VKtf-ija.  ::ie  ffic  wrte  of  TkoHMs  ^Wliarton,  esq.  iTH 
w*s^  synms  ic  Wkvtoa ;  m  Ujr  celebrated  for  W- 
aue^irm  TMiTffi  W  BocBeC  ind  br  Waller. 

r  1  Tikf^  ieaa  i£  Sirifli's  TsitatioB  sermon,  alreadj  sec 
^wtL  wi-re  aided  loaie  wraem  **  bj  tkat  exc^Ueot  poet?^ 
¥rs»  JLiiK  Visiraia^''  ■P^'^  >ts  beiag^  translated  into  £a^ 
i>a.  tf  OK  JBGurre  at  WaOer,  hy  ACwckmL  Whartic 
s^]s^  le  ii  I  laa  nianhipd,  did  aot  drop  the  son  of  hb  o' 
:r:eiid.  Li  inou  doriac  the  short  diM  he  lived.  Tea;:: 
iiwaai  9.  Tiisrai.  and  ia  his  i&»olale  descendant  a  fne&: 
ooiiAcijiDpaBiua.  The  awiais  died  in  April,  1715.  Is 
me  tie^jBuuie  ^^  the  aext  3rear  the  joang  marqais  set  oi 
vpoa  ins  cnreis^  froA  which  he  retaraed  in  aboot  a  tweht- 
mmmCL.  I\e  besuuuo^  of  1717  carried  him  to  liebo^ 
where*  mTs  the  Biognphiai,  ^  oa  the  score  of  bis  extn^- 
diaarr  qi&iacies»  he  had  the  honoar  doae  Itim  of  being  ad 
■litzieti,  taoa;^  aader  age,  to  take  Us  seat  in  the  house  U 
lords." 

With  this  anhappj  character,  it  is  aot  unlifceiy  tb'- 
Toan^  w«it  to  Irelaad.  Fnaa  hsi  letter  to  RiclHurdsofi. 
ua  Ori^iaal  Coaipositioa,  it  is  clear  be  was,  at  some  peiio^ 
of  his  life,  in  that  coantry.  "  I  remember,''  says  he,  a 
that  letter,  ^leaking  of  Swift,  «*  as  I  and  others  w^ 
taking  with  him  an  erening  walk,  about  a  mile  ont  ol 
Oablin,  he  stopped  short :  we  passed  on ;  but  perceinog 
be  did  not  follow  as,  I  went  back  and  fonnd  him  6xed  ^ 
a  statue,  and  earnestly  gazing  upward  at  a  noble  elm, 
^liieb  in  its  uppermost  branches  was  much  withered  aoi 
decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  '  I  shall  be  like  that 
tree,  I  shall  die  at  top.'  -  Is  it  not  probable,  that  this  ridi 
to  Ireland  was  paid  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going 
thither  with  his  avowed  friend  and  patron'? 

^  See  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Wharton  to  Swift,  dated  1717,  in  Swift* 
***^'kt,  io  which  he  mentions  Young  being  then  in  Ireland.    J.  B.  N. 
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Prom  the  EoglishmaD,  it  appears  that  a  tragedy  by 
vkug  -WHS  in  the  theatre  so  early  as  1713.  Yet  Basiris 
s  not  brought  upon  Dmry-lane  stage  till  1719.  It  was 
cribed  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  **  because  the  late  in- 
duces he  had  received  of  his  grace's  undeserved  and  un- 
nunon  favour,  in  an  affair  of  some  consequence,  foreign 
the  theatre,  had  taken  from  him  the  privilege  of  choosing 
patron.*'  The  dedication  he  afterwards  suppressed. 
Basiris  w'as  followed,  in  the  year  1721,  by  the  Revenge. 
e  dedicated  this  famous  tragedy  to  the  duke  of  Wharton. 
Your  grace,"  says  the  dedication,  **  has  been  pleased  to 
lake  yourself  accessory  to  the  following  scenes,  not  only 
y  suggesting  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  them,  but 
y  making  all  possible  provision  for  the  success  of  the 
^hole." 

That  his  grace  should  have  suggested  the  incident  to 
7hich  he  alludes,  whatever  that  incident  might  have  been,  is 
lot  unlikely.  The  last  medial  exertion  of  the  superannuat- 
3d  young  man,  in  his  quarters  at  Lerida,  in  Spain,  was  some 
scenes  of  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

Dryden  dedicated  Marriage  &-la-Mode  to  Wharton's  in- 
famous relation,  Rochester,  whom  he  acknowledges  not  only 
as  the  defender  of  his  poetry,  but  as  the  promoter  of  his 
fortune.    Young  concludes  his  address  to  Wharton  thus : 
"  My  present  fortune  is  his  bounty,  and  my  future  his 
care ;  which  I  will  venture  to  say  will  be  always  remem- 
bered to  his  honour,  since  he,  I  know,  intended  his  gene- 
rosity as  an  encouragement  to  merit,  though  through  his 
very  pardonable  partiality  to  one  who  bears  him  so  sincere 
a  duty  and  respect,  I  happen  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it." 
That  he  ever  had  such  a  patron  as  Wharton,  Young  took 
all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  conceal  from  the  world,  by 
excluding  this  dedication  from  his  works.  He  should  have 
remembered  that  he,  at  the  same  time,  concealed  his  obli- 
gation to  Wharton  for  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  what 
is  surely  not  his  least  beautiful  composition.    The  passage 
just  quoted  is,  in  a  poem  afterwards  addressed  to  Walpole, 
literally  copied : 


1  ..rise. 

"*"!..?  Y5a--:r-  w^x  i»  kl»  Love  of  Fne,  cos '^ 
r^^--.-  T  •■T^  ^'tfn  ^* ded'yc^tiyas  vash  an  itlriop  «' 
wu  pL.'^-=ar  aa  amiible  d'jke  of  WbartOD  in  perL4 
••-.-^e,    P:7>e   was,  peH^ps,   bef^inning'    to    descrifc-:r  '. 
**  ir.rjn  acd  vender  of  Ins  dajs**  in  lasting  verse. 

To  tie  patrona^  of  sack  a  character,  had  Yoaii?  *' 
d>d  Ren  as  macb  as  Pope,  he  wonld  have  knowB  - 
ilv.le  to  hare  trusted.  Tonng,  however,  was  cert-- 
jndebted  to  it  for  something-  material;  and  the  dz\ 
rcr;rard  for  Yonng,  added  to  bis  "  lust  of  praise,"  prw ' 
to  All  Seals*  college  a  donation,  which  was  not  for?  - 
bjr  the  poet  when  he  dedicated  the  Revenge. 

It  will  surprise  you  to  see  me  cite  second  Atkins,  r- 

196,  Stiles  versus  the  Attorney  General,  March  14,  I7r 

as  authority  for  the  life  of  a  poet.     But  biographer? «. 

not  always  find  such  certain  |kiides  as  the  oaths  of  - 

persons  whom  they  record.     Chancellor  Hardwicke  ^- 

to  determine  whether  two  annuities,  granted  by  the  d  ■ 

of  Wharton  to  Young,  were  for  legal  considerations.   <  »"• 

was  dated   the  24th  of  March.  1719,  and  accoanted  : 

his  grace's  bounty  in  a  style  princely  and  commeni- 

if  not  legal—"  consideriing  that  the  publick  good  b  i- 

vanoed  by  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  p 

arts,  and  being  pleased  therein  with  the  attempts  of  D- 

\oung.  in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the  love  I  ^- 

huu."  iStc.     The  other  was  dated  the  10th  of  Julv,  ITii 

^  oung.  OQ  his  examination,  swore  that  ke  quitted  i 

I' At  ter  Jamilr.  and  refused  an  aannitr  of  lOOL  which  - 

N  <  a  .^mMl  him  for  lilV  if  he  woaH  continue  tutor  to  ::: 
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.onsideration  of  his  not  taking  two  livings  of  900/«  and 
i|.  in  the  gift  of  AH  Souls'  college,  on  his  grace's  pro- 
es  of  serving  and  advancing  him  in  the  world. 
3f  his  adventures  in  the  Exeter  family  I  am  unable  to 
e  any  account.  The  attempt  to  get  into  parliament  was 
Cirencester,  where  Young  stood  a  contested  election. 
18  ^aoe  discovered  in  him  talents  for  oratory,  as  well  as 
r  poetry.  Nor  was  this  judgment  wrong.  Young,  after 
'■  took  orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  was 
uch  followed  for  the  grace  and  animation  of  his  delivery. 
y  his  oratorical  talents  he  was  once  in  his  life,  according 
»  the  Biographia,  deserted.  As  he  was  preaching  in  his 
irn  at  St.  James's  he  plainly  perceived  it  was  out  of  his 
ower  to  command  the  attention  of  his  audience.  This  so 
fTected  the  feelings  of  the  preacher,  that  he  sat  back  in 
he  pulpit,  and  burst  into  tears.  But  we  must  pursue  his 
>oetical  life. 

In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addison,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  their  common  friend  Tickell.  For  the  secret 
history  of  the  following  lines,  if  they  contain  any,  it  is  now 
vain  to  seek: 

Injm^  oncejoin'd,  in  sorrow,  now,  for  years — 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
Tickell,  accept  this  verse,  thy  mournful  due. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appears  that  he  and 
Young  used  to  **  comn^unicate  to  each  other  whatever 
verses  they  wrote  even  to  the  least  things." 

In  1719  appeared  a  Paraphrase  on  part  of  the  book  of 
Job.  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  had  not  long,  by 
means  of  the  seals,  been  qualified  for  a  patron.  Of  this 
work  the  author's  opinion  may  be  known  from  his  letter  to 
Curll :  "  You  seem,  in  the  collection  you  propose,  to  have 
omitted  what  I  think  may  claim  the  first  place  in  it ;  I 
meao  '  a  translation  from  part  of  Job,'  printed  by  Mr. 
Tonson."  The  dedication,  which  was  only  suffered  to  ap- 
pear io  Mr.  Tonson's  edition,  while  it  speaks  with  satis- 
faction of  his  present  retirement,. seems  to  make  an  un- 
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usual  struggle  to  escape  from  retiremiCML    B«tc«er«  i 
who  sings  in  the  dark  does  not  mag  from  joy.   It  y  ^ 
dressed,  in  no  common  strain  oT  fttttetj,  to  a  cbsrl 
of  whom  he  clearly  appears  to  have  hmd  no  kiideib' 
ledge. 

Of  his  satires  it  would  not  hare  been  poadUe  to  h  *: 
dates,  without  the  assistance  of  first  editioBs,  v^d  > 
you  had  occasion  to  observe  in  your  aecoimt  of  Dtm 
are  with  difficulty  found.  We  most  then  have  lefecFe: 
the  poems,  to  discover  when  they  were  written.  Far  ^ 
internal  notes  of  time  we  should  not  hare  lefeired  is  ^^ 
The  first  satire  laments,  that ''  Guiifs  chief  foe  id  Adi^ 
is  fled.**    The  second,  addressing  himself,  asks: 

Is  thy  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhyme^ 
Thou  unambitious  fbd,  at  this  late  time  ? 
A  fool  9t  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

The  Satires  were  originally  published  separately,  is  f^' 
under  the  title  of  the  Universal  Pasaion.  T^iese  psssa:^ 
fix  the  appearance  of  the  first  to  about  1725,  the  ^^ 
which  it  came  out  As  Young  seldom  suffered  his  pei^ 
dry,  after  he  had  once  dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  majca- 
elude  that  he  began  his  satires  soon  after  be  had  writtri 
the  Paraphrase  on  Job.  The  last  satire  was  certmj 
finished  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1726.  In  December 
1725,  the  king,  in  his  passage  from  Helveetsluys,  escapea 
with  great  difficulty,  from  a  storm  by  landing  at  Rye;  ^ 
the  conclusion  of  the  Satire  turns  the  escape  into  a  minck, 
in  such  an  encomiastick  strain  of  compliment,  as  poetn 
too  often  seeks  to  pay  to  royalty. 
From  the  sixth  of  these  poems  we  learn, 

Alidst  empire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Olow'd  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art : 

since  the  grateful  poet  tells  us,  in  the  next  couplet, 

'     Her  favour  is  diffos'd  to  that  degree. 
Excess  of  goodness  !  it  has  dawn'd  on  me. 

Her  majesty  had  stood  godmother,  and  given  her  Mun^/  ^ 
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daag'hter  of  the  lady  whom  Youug  married  in  1731 ; 
I  had»  perhaps,  shown  some  attention  to  lady  Elizabeth's 
are  husband. 

The   fifth  satire,   on  Women,  was   not  published   till 
27;  and  the  sixth  not  till  1728. 

To  these  poems,  when,  in  1728,  he  gathered  them  into 
e  publication,  he  prefixed  a  preface;  in  which  he  ob- 
rves,  that  '*  no  man  can  converse  much  in  the  world,  but 
what  he  meets  with  he  must  either  be  insensible  or 
ieve,  or  be  angry  or  smile.  Now  to  smile  at  it,  and  turn 
into  ridicule,"  he  adds,  **  I  think  most  eligible,  as  it 
irts  ourselves  least,  and  pves  vice  and  folly  the  greatest 
Fence.  Laughing  at  the  misconduct  of  the  world,  will, 
I  a  great  measure,  ease  us  of  any  more  disagreeable  pas- 
lOn  about  it.  One  passion  is  more  effectually  driven  out 
y  another  than  by  reason,  whatever  some  teach.**  So 
/rote,  and  so  of  course  thought,  the  lively  and  witty 
atirist  at  the  grave  age  of  almost  fifty,  who,  many  years 
earlier  in  life,  wrote  the  Last  Day.  After  all.  Swift  pro- 
nounced of  these  satires,  that  they  should  either  have  been 
more  angry  or  more  merry. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that  Young  preserved, 
without  any  palliation,  this  preface,  so  bluntly  decisive  in 
favour  of  laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  same  collection  of 
his  woriis  which  contains  the  mournful,  fingry,  gloomy 
Night  Thoughts? 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  he  applies  Plato's  beau- 
tiful fable  of  the  Birth  of  Love  to  modern  poetry,  with 
the  addition,  **  that  poetry,  like  love,  is  a  little  subject  to 
blindness,  which  makes  her  mistake  her  way  to  prefer- 
ments and  honours;   and  that  she  retains  a  dutiful  ad- 
miration of  her  father's  family ;  but  divides  her  favours, 
and  generally  lives  with  her  mother's  relations."    Poetry, 
it  is  true,  did  not  lead  Young  to  preferments  or  to  honours ; 
but  was  there  not  something  like  blindness  in  the  flattery 
which  he  sometimes  forced  her,  and  her  sister  prose,  to 
utter?  She  was  always,  indeed,  taught  by  him  to  entertain 
a  most  dutiful  admiration  of  riches ;   but  surely  Youngs 
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though  nearly  related  to  poeCxy,  liad  no  connexkv 
her  whom  Plato  makes  the  mother  of  Io¥e.   Tkatb^c 
not  well  complain  of  being    related  to  poverty,  ^^ 
clearly  from  the  frequent  bounties   which  his  gnr: 
records,  and  from  the  wealth   which  he  left  behis:  l- 
By  the  Universal  Passion  he  acquired  no  vulgar  fcn.v 
more  than  three  thousand  pounds.      A  ccmnder&ble :: 
had  already  been  swallowed  up   in  the  South  sea.  I 
this  loss  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an  antfaor.    His  ^y 
makes  poetical  use  more  than  onee  of  a  South  sea  dr^^ 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence^  in  his  manuscripts 
dotes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bawlinson,  that  I' u 
upon  the  publication  of  his  Universal  Passion,  rect  - 
from  the  duke  of  Grafton  two  thousand  pounds;  aod  ^ 
when  one  of  his  friends  exclaimed,  "  two  thousand  pc- 
for  a  poem  I"  he  said  it  was  the  best  hargBin  be  erer:s<:: 
ID  his  life,  for  the  poem  was  worth  four  thousand. 

This  story  may  be  true ;  but  it  seems  to  iare  ^ 
raised  from  the  two  answers  of  lord  Burghley  aw  >- 
Philip  Sidney  in  Spenser's  life. 

After  inscribing   his  satires,  not  perhaps  witboo*  ^ 
hopes  of  preferment  and  honours,  to  such  names  as  ti 
duke  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Dodington,  Mr.  Spencer  Cmpi^^ 
lady  EUsabeth  Germaine,  and  sir   Jtobert  Walpole.^ 
returns  to  plain   panegyrick.     In  1.726,  he  ^iiressei 
poem  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title  sufficient 
explains  the  intenUon.     If  Young  must  be  Hckoowyr 
a  ready  celebrator,   he  did  not  endeavour,  or  ^^  ^ 
choose,  to  be  a  lasting  ope.    The  Instalment  i5  siD^^if  ^ 
pieces  he  did  not  admit  into  the  nomber  of  bis  excn^ 
writings.     Yet  it  contains  a  couplet  which  preteoai 
pant  after  the  power  of  bestowing  immortality :  ; 

Oh !  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  theme, 
In  deep  eternity  to  laundi  thy  name ! 


The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  seems  to  have  w« 
t>ontinued,  possibly  increased,  in  this.  Whatever  it  of" 
liave  been,  the  poet  thought  he  deserved  it;  for  "^  * 
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a^bamed  to  acknowledge  what,  without  his  acknow- 
;nieiit,  ^would  now,  perhaps,  never  have  been  known : 

]^f  y  breastj  O  Walpole^  glows  with  grateful  fire. 

The  streams  of  royal  bounty,  tum'd  by  thee, 

Refresh  the  dry  domains  of  poesy. 

he  purity  of  modern  patriotism  will  term  Young  a  pen- 
ner,  it  must,  at  least,  be  confessed  he  was  a  grateful  one. 
The  reig^  of  the  new  monarch  was  ushered  in  by  Young 
th  Ocean,  an  Ode.  The  hint  of  it  was  taken  from  the 
faX  speech,  which  recommended  the  increase  and  the 
couragement  of  the  seamen ;  that  they  might  be  **  in- 
ted,  rather  than  compelled  by  force  and  violence,  to 
iter  into  the  service  of  their  country ;"  a  plan  which 
jmanity  must  lament  that  policy  has  not  even  yet  been 
>le,  or  willing,  to  carry  into  execution.  Prefixed  to  the 
riginal  publication  were  an  Ode  to  the  King,  Pater  Pa- 
rise,  and  an  Essay  on  Lyrick  Poetry.  It  is  but  justice  to 
onfess,  that  he  preserved  neither  of  them ;  and  that  the 
>de  itself,  which  in  the  first  edition,  and  in  the  last,  con- 
lists  of  seventy-three  stansas,  in  the  author*s  own  edition 
m  reduced  to  forty-nine.  Among  the  omitted  passages  is 
a  Wish,  that  concluded  the  poem,  which  few  would  have 
suspected  Young  of  forming;  and  of  which  few,  after 
having  formed  it,  would  confess  something  like  their 
shame  by  suppression. 

It  stood  originally  so  high  in  the  author^s  opinion,  that 
he  entitled  the  poem,  Ocean,  an  Ode.  Concluding  with 
a  Wish.  This  wish  consists  of  thirteen  stanzas.  The  first 
runs  thus : 

"    O  may  I  tieai 
Along  the  vak 
Of  humble  life,  secure  from  foes ! 
My  friend  sincere. 
My  judgment  clear. 
And  gentle  business  my  repose  I 

The  three  last  stanzas  are  not  more  remarkable  for  just 
rhymes ;  but,  altogether,  they  will  make  rather  a  curious 
page  in  the  life  of  Young : 


It  » 

Hi^f-v-ss- 1  r^^iiie 

■ftf  -uubet  c-viK  cfitml'iiB.    Bat 
p-itr*  jui  ^uaesze.     X  ar  can  I 
f#  riraw  B  jpoKnof.   «fvhbcktiie 

Mi>:^  i<ML^JMg  lor 

TW  Best  panenph  n  Ui  esnj  £d  not  oeeor  to  Us 
«']>eB  be  talked  of  "  tk»l  gmft  tn»**  in  tke  Oaau')^ 
qvoeed.  -  B«t  tim  tike  vriier  mut  take  care  tkt  tk 
di£5caltT  b  ovcrccmt.  TVat  is,  he  must  make  Ajmft  cot 
sist  vitk  as  petfect  sense  aad  expresaon,  as  ooold bed- 
pected  if  ke  was  perfecthr  free  from  that  shackk." 

Another  pvt  of  this  essay  will  coDTiet  tlie  foUoinf 
staosa  <^,  what  ereij  leader  wiU  discover  in  it,  "  in?olM- 
taiy  borlesqne  :** 
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The  northern  blast. 

The  ahatter'd  maat, 
'J^he  syrt,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock« 

The  breaking  spout. 

The  start  gone  out, 
The  boiling  strait,  the  monster's  shock. 

But  would  the  Eoglish  poets  fill  quite  so  many  yolanies, 
all  their  productions  were  to  be  tried,  like  this,  by  an 
laborate  essay  on  eaoh   particalar  species  of  poetry  of 
7hich  they  exhibit  specimens  ? 

If  Young  be  not  a  lyrick  poet,  be  is,  at  least,  a  critick  in 
;hat  sort  of  poetry ;  and,  if  his  lyriok  poetry  can  be  proved 
t>ad,  it  was  first  proved  so  by  his  own  criticism.  This 
surely  is  candid. 

Milboume  was  styled,  by  Pope,  *'  the  fairest  of  cri ticks,'* 
only  because  he  exhibited  Us  own  version  of  Virgil  to  be 
compared  with  Dryden's,  which  he  condemned,  and  with 
which  every  reader  had  it  not  otherwise  in  his  power  to 
compare  it.    Yoang  was  surely  not  the  most  unfair  of 
poets  for  prefixing  to  a  lyrick  composition  an  eesay  on 
lyrick  poetry,  so  just  and  impartial  as  to  condemn  himself. 
We  shall  soon  come  to  a  work,  before  which  we  find, 
indeed,  no  critical  essay,  but  which  disdains  to  shrink  from 
the  touchstone  of  the  severest  critick ;  and  which  certainly, 
as  I  remember  to  have  heard  you  say,  if  it  contain  some  of 
the  worst,  contains  also  some  of  the  best  things  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Ocean,  when  he  was  almost 
fifty,  Young  entered  into  orders.  In  April,  1728 *»  not 
long  after  he  had  put  on  the  gown,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  George  the  second. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Brothers,  which  was  already  in  re- 
hearsal, he  immediately  withdrew  from  the  stage.  The 
managers  resigned  it,  with  some  reluctance,  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  newiclerg^man.  The  epilogue  to  the  Brothers,  the 
only  appendage  to  any  of  his  three  plays  which  he  added 

(  Dtvies,  in  his  life  of  Garrick,  says  1720,  and  that  it  was  produced  thirty- 
three  yetit  after. 
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:_=**-?■   ».  -  '"  ff^sm,   -rj^  mm-^  He  H  ackiii  Hr.. 
lac   "=1^=-:"  n  1--  -^i^-  .n«».   sxif  relate?  kowBes^- 

if  -.le  a«  --^  Ji  1  sn^rt-jAT     r^r-      WW»  be  deteniuJi^: 
lit»  riir-a.  k^  i..i  ace  jnf-ir^eas  ai^sexf  to  Sfcerloct  U 
•fc^TiTT    ir  -fci  H-ire,  f  :r  tjv?  ie«<  iartrmctioiis  in  4e  ' 
I'l'  V.  ?..•:*►.  w^z.  s  a  ^^-j^taTaJ  frcL^k,  adTiscd the di:.: 
j*^?T.«i  ••:  T2*:ciJ»  AqilaiKL      Wixk  this  treasure  \  ^^ 
r-'ijrri  Tl-.ai  zi-J!mzCs:a  t:>  aa  obscwe  place  in  ibe^ 
».---»-     fi.«  zr^icai  rxlie  to  p^diiocs*  hemag  nofe 
L  ^  t  ZT^^  *i_f  a  jw.  sua   mpprehet^ding  he  migli^  - 
carniHj  tie  >?^  tx>  far.  sc^ziit  after  hm,  and  fooDi - 
;---t  n  t:=»  l»  pr^eat  vkit  Rsfiliesd  calb  "  an  intCfe 

a%.^  4rrTi£?iem*-Bt-* 

Tt^  attachmeflt  to  kk^Toorile  stndj,  wbich  nwdt^ 
tbrnk  a  poet  the  surest  gmdc  to  has  new  professioe 
him  little  doaht  vhetlier  poetrr  wa§  the  sorest  pa*  ^' 
hontmn  a/»d  prefennents.     Xot  Umg,  indeed,  afierbe  * 
orders,  he  published,  in  prose.  1728,  a  tme  Estimate^ 
Human  life,  dedicated,  notwithstanding-  the  l»^  1^^ 
tiofis  with  which  it  abonnds,  to  the  queen;  andaser^ 
preached  before  the  house  of  commons,  1729,  on  <&«  ^ 
tjrdom  of  king  Charles,  entitled,  an  Apology  for  n»^ 
or  the  Reverence  due  to  Grovernmenf.     Butane  ^_ 
Discourse,  the  counterpart  of  his  Estimate,  ^**''^f' J 
it  cannot  be  called  a  true  Estimate,  thoiigft»  in  l''**^   ■ 
announced  as  ••  soon  to  be  published/'  never  apP^^Jf^ 
and  bid  old  friends  the  muses  were  not  forgotten.      ^^ 
he  relapsed  to  poetry,  and  sent  into  the  world,  If^^^  ' 
Pohigi,   a  naval  lyrick,  written  in  imitation  of  j*  ^^ 
Spirit,  occasioned  by  his  majesty's  return  fron»  ^^  ^ 
8optonibor»  1720,  and  the  succeeding  peace.  I*  ^^^^  .^ 
to  tho  dukt»  of  t -handos.     In  the  preface  we  ar^  ^^'^' 
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ode  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  poetry,  and  that  the 
idarick  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  ode.  ''  This  I 
Skk,*^  he  adds,  "  with  sufficient  candour,  at  my  own 
y  ^eat  peril.  But  truth  has  an  eternal  title  to  our  con- 
sion,  though  we  are  sure  to  suffer  by  it."  Behold, 
^in,  the  fairest  of  poets.  Young's  Imperium  Pelagi  was 
iculed  in  Fielding's  Tom  Thumb ;  but  let  us  not  forget 
xt  it  was  one  of  his  pieces  which  the  author  of  the  Night 
loughts  deliberately  refused  to  own. 
1^4^ot  long  after  this  Pindarick  attempt,  he  published 
7o  epistles  to  Pope,  concerning  the  Authors  of  the  Age, 
730.  Of  these  poems,  one  occasion  seems  to  have  been 
Q  apprehension  lest,  from  the  liveliness  of  his  satires,  he 
bould  not  be  deemed  sufficiently  serious  for  promotion  in 
be  church. 

In  July,  1730,  he  was  presented,  by  his  college,  to  the 
ectory  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire.  In  May,  1731,  he 
narried  lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  lich- 
leld,  and  widow  of  colonel  Lee.  His  connexion  with  this 
lady  arose  from  his  father's  acquaintance,  already  men- 
tioned, with  lady  Anne  Wharton,  who  was  coheiress  of 
sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire.  Poetry  had 
lately  been  taught  by  Addison  to  aspire  to  the  arms  of 
nobility,  though  not  with  extraordinary  happiness. 

We  may  naturally  conclude,  that  Young  now  gave  him- 
self up,  in  some  measure,  to  the  comforts  of  his  new  con- 
nexion, and  to  the  expectations  of  that  preferment,  which 
he  thought  due  to  his  poetical  talents,  or,  at  least,  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  so  frequently  been  exerted. 

The  next  production  of  his  muse  was  the  Sea-piece,  in 
two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an  Extempore 
Epigram  on  Voltaire ;  who,  when  he  was  in  England,  ridi- 
culed, in  the  company  of  the  jealous  English  poet,  Milton's 
allegory  of  Sin  and  Death : 

You  are  so  witty^  profligate^  and  thin^ 
At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Deaths  and  Sin. 
From  the  following  passage,  in  the  poetical  dedication  of 
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his  SeariMeee  to  Voltaire,   it  seens,  that  tUf  er^. 
neons  reproof,  if  it  must    be  extc!in|ioMneow  k  ^- 
few  will  Qow  affirm  Voltaire  to  have  deserred  w  in- 
was  something'  loiter  than  a  distich,  and  ame^  i 
gentle  than  the  distich  jnst  quoted  : 

No  stranger,  sir,  thou^  bom  in  fiore^  dimci 
On  Dorsti  downs,  when  Miltan  s  page 
With  Sin  and  Death  foravok'd  thj  lage. 

Thy  rage  provok'd,  wlia  aootfa'd  with  geaiU  ikn>^ 
By  Dorset  downs,  he   probably  meant  Mr.  IWicr 
seat.    In  Pitf  s  poems  is  an  Epistle  to  Dr.  BdwwdXf 
at  Eastbary,  in  Dorsetshire,   on   the  Reriew  at  S^'^ 
1722. 

While  with  yoor  Dodington  retired  yoo  sit, 

Qiann'd  with  his  flowing  Burgundy  and  wk,  te- 
Thomson,  in  his  Autumn,   addressing  Mr.  IM^K 
calls  his  seat  the  seat  of  the  mases. 

Where,  in  the  aeciet  bowV  and  windiiig  wt*. 

For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  thebj 
The  praises  Thomson  bestows  bnt  a  few  lines  befcff ' 
Philips,  the  second 

Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhyme-unfetter'd  v««» 

With  British  freedom  sing  the  Britisb  Boag, 
added   to  Thomson's   example  and  success,  might,  f 
haps,  induce  Young,  as  we  shall   see  presenth.  to  »•'  ^ 
his  great  work  without  rhyme. 

In  1734  he  published  the  Foreign  Address,  'W*^ 
Argument  for  Peace,  occasioned  by  the  British Fleet£ 
the  Posture  of  Affairs,  Written  in  tbe  cbaracier  (^ 
sailor.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  author  s  four  sA^' 
He  now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  evertai^^ 
Pindar,  and.  perhaps,  at  last  resolved  to  turn  l^s^"^^' 
to  some  original  species  of  poetry.  This  poem  eoo*^^ 
^ith  a  formal  farewell  to  Ode,  which  few  of  Y^^^ 
«-eaders  will  regret  : 

AdS      "^^  Weeding  genius  cslTd  ab«isd, 
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n  a  species  of  poetry  altogether  bis  own,  he  next  tried 
skill,  and  succeeded. 

Df  his  wife,  he  was  deprived  in  1741.  Lady  Elizabeth 
I  lost,  after  her  marriage  with  Young,  an  amiable 
ighter,  by  her  former  husband,  just  after  she  was  mar- 
d  to  Mr.  Temple,  son  of  lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  Temple 
I  not  long  remain  after  his  wife,  though  he  was  married 
second  time  to  a  daughter  of  sir  John  Barnard,  whose 
a  is  the  present  peer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have  gene- 
lly  been  considered  as  Philander  and  Narcissa.  From 
3  great  friendship  which  constantly  subsisted  between 
r.  Temple  and  Young,  as  well  as  from  other  circum- 
aoces,  it  is  probable  that  the  poet  had  both  him  and  Mrs. 
emple  in  view  for  these  characters ;  though,  at  the  same 
me,  some  passages  respecting  Philander  do  not  appear  to 
nit  either  Mr.  Temple  or  any  other  person  with  whom 
foung  was  known  to  be  connected  or  acquainted,  while  all 
he  circumstances  relating  to  Naroiasa  have  been  constantly 
bund  applicable  to  Young*s  daughter-in-law. 

At  what  short  intervals  the  poet  tells  us  he  was  wounded 
by  the  deaths  of  the  three  persons  particularly  lamented, 
none  that  has  read  the  Night  Thoughts  (and  who  has  not 
read  them  ?)  needs  to  be  informed. 

Inaatiate  archer  !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 

Thy  shaft  flew  thrice ;  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain ; 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fiU'd  her  horn. 

Yet  how  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  and 
lady  Elizabeth  Young  could  be  these  three  victims,  over 
whom  Young  has  hitherto  been  pitied  for  having  to  pour 
the  Midnight  Sorrows  of  his  religious  poetry  ;  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple died  in  1736 ;  Mr.  Temple  four  years  afterwards,  in 
1740;  and  (he  poet's  wife  seven  months  after  Mr.  Temple, 
in  1741.  How  coukl  the  insatiate  archer  thrice  slay  hb 
peace,  in  these  three  persons,  **  ere  thrice  the  moon  had 
fiird  her  horn  r 

But,  in  the  short  preface  to  the  Complaint,  he  seriously 
tells  us,  "  that  the  occasion  of  this  poem  was  real,  not  fie- 
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-^T*^'*"-'-«  ^^*?  -^  tie«  facts,  ociftte^ 
«^*  ^-«=^7  «rc.>«i  ^i^te^e, fcdgfctauBj. 
^^•^  toe  ^^«  :>e  fii^t* :  to  tJ^fc 
v!l.^  '^"^''*  ""^  ■.--ra-TT  «e  indebted  f. 
„,  "^^"^      i^err  b   a  p  easwe  sve  a  n.. 

«*  ^te»  =c«B.  '^  two  or  xhr^  Srst  hfeheetftr 
p«up.,»c«  «2^r:T«d  .«„  freq«»tfytfc«tl.  ^ 

»M  te  r:c  »£„.»,  ^  fowti  or  fiAfc,  iiis  or- 

«»  ?K«  ?.« :  b«  we  k«r  lea  of  FUhxier  m^  ) 
mj  _  '••  "»  momrmer  wbo^  he  Jored  to  piK- 
_  .  Teape  died  of  «  ««M.ptk»  at  Ljons^i: 
»»y  to  NKe.  the  year  after  fcer  naniaKe;  tJ»tis,»» 
p.:etryreiite,ti>efact.-iBfcerl«d.lfco«."  I«is^ 
^JZ^^-  *™'*  ***  ^''^  ■c«M»p«ued  het  u> . 

^^** ''**'»■<««•  to  the  saa. 
Bat  in  T^.     Her  funeral  was  attended  wid.  tbe*^ 
to«  painted  n,  sach  animated  eokw„  in  Nigfct  tke* 
After  her  death,  the  remainder  of  the  party  P««^ '^ 
ensuing  winter  at  Nice.  «c  p«  ;-  /— 

aJ^  ^^  '^'^'  P*''^'  »  *»»«e  compo«/«»^, ' 
Wusa,  than  of  hui  wife.  But  it  is  only  for  tl^rm* 
tL^^*  T-."*?  '^^  ""^  remember,  that  in  the  N^'^ 

Sor°^r!J'    ^'"««>"«<'t'»>entation»  over  the.. 
d«tmct  passages.      This    lady   brought    him  mS 
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rick,  now  living,  to  whom  the  prince  of  Wales  was 

ther. 

-  xt    domestick   grief  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 

ed  for  these  ornaments  to  oar  language,  it  is  impos- 

to  deny.     Nor  would  it  be  common  hardiness  to  con- 

•  that  worldly  discontent  had  no  hand  in  these  joint 

mictions  of  poetry  and  piety.     Yet  am  I  by  no  means 

that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not  have  had  something 

he  same  colour  from  Young*s.  pencil,  notwithstanding 

liveUness  of  his  satires.    In  so  long  a  Ufe,  causes  for 

:ontent  and  occasions  for  grief  must  have  occurred.    It 

lot  clear  to  me  that  his  muse  was  not  sitting  upon  the 

tch  for  the  first  which  happened.     Night  thoughts  were 

t  uncommon  to  her,  even  when  first  she  visited  the  poet, 

d  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was  remarkable  neither  for 

avity   nor  gloominess.     In  his  Last  Day,   almost  his 

irliest  poem,  he  calls  her  the  Melancholy  Maid, 

Whom  dismal' scenes  delight. 

Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  night. 
n  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  second  book  of  the 
>ame  poem,  he  says — 

Oh !  permit  the  gloom  of  solemn  night 

To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 

Oh !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way. 

To  the  bright  palace  of  eternal  day  ! 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Grafton  is  said  by 
Spence  to  have  sent  him  a  human  skull,  with  a  candle  in 
it,  as  a  lamp  ;  and  the  poet  is  reported  to  have  used  it. 

What  he  calls  the  true  Estimate  of  Human  Life,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  exhibits  only  the  wrong  side 
of  the  tapestry ;  and,  being  asked  why  he  did  not  show  the 
right,  he  is  said  to  have  replied  that  he  could  not.  By 
others  it  has  been  told  me  that  this  was  finished ;  but  that^ 
before  there  existed  any  copy,  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a 
lady*8  monkey. 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  dress  up  the  poet  for  tho 
man,  and  to  bring  the  gloominess  of  the  Night  Thoughts 
to  prove  the  gloominess  of  Young,  and  to  show  that  his 
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genius,  like  the  g^nios  of  Swift, 
sullen  inspiration  of  discontent. 

From  them  who  answer  in  the  aflbmatiTe  it 
be  concealed,  that,  though  "  Invisibilia  dob 
peared    upon   a    deception    in    Yoong'a    ^rovad^,  ^- 
"Ambulantes  in  horto  andi^runt  vocem   Dei"  onmbc 
ing  in  his  garden,  his  parish  was  indebted  to  Ae  j- 
humour  of  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  for  ao  a^i 
bly  and  a  bowling-green. 

Whether  you  think  with   me,  I  know   not;   but  u. 
famous  **  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum**  always  appcarcH/ 
me  to  savour  more  of  female  weakness  than  of  mxi}  n. 
son.     He  that  has  too  much  feeling  to  speak  Hi  oi  i^ 
dead,  who,  if  they  cannot  defend  themselves,  are»  at  k^' 
ignorant  of  his  abuse,  will  not  hesitate,  by  the  most  ire- 
calumny,  to  destroy  the  quiet,  the  reputation,  the  (artss^ 
of  the  living.    Yet  censure  is  not  heard  beneath  the  tec 
any  more  than  praise.     "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  venuB— i* 
vivis  nil  nisi  bonum,"  wonid  approach  much  near^  to  p 
sense.     After  all,  the  few  handfnls  of  remaining  :i^ 
which  once  composed  the  body  of  the  author  of  the  N:c^ 
Thoughts  feel  not  much  concern  whether   Young  f^* 
now  for  a  man  of  sorrow,  or  for  a  "  fellow  of  infinite  je^ 
To  this  favour  must  come  the  whole  familj  of  Yomi 
His  immortal  part,  wherever  that  now  dwells,  is  still  !<^ 
solicitous  on  this  head. 

But  to  a  son  of  worth  and  sensibility  it  is  of  some  Btti> 
consequence  whether  contemporaries  believe,  and  postenn 
be  taught  to  believe,  that  his  debauched  andreprcriiate  Hi. 
cast  a  Stygian  gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  father's  dajx 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  feigning  a  character  completer 
detestable,  and  succeeded,  at  last,  in  bringing  his  "git^ 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

The  humanity  of  the  world,  little  satisfied  with  inveoi- 
ing  perhaps  a  melancholy  disposition  for  the  father,  pro- 
ceeds next  to  invent  an  argument  in  support  of  their  i&^ 
vention,  and  chooses  that  Lorenzo  should  he  Yoniig*soro 
son.    The  Biographia  and  every  account  of  Young  jirett} 
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lly  assert  this  to  be  the  fact ;  of  the  absolute  impossi- 
'  of  i^hioh  the  Biographia  itself,  io  particular  dates, 
aiins  undeniable  evidence.  Readers  I  know  there  are 
strange  turn  of  mind,  who  will  hereafter  peruse  the 
ht  Xhoughts  with  less  satisfaction ;  who  will  wish  they 
still  been  deceived ;  who  will  quarrel  with  me  for  dis- 
eiing  that  no  such  character  as  their  Lorenzo  ever  yet 
graced  human  nature,  or  broke  a  father's  heart.  Yet 
aid  these  admirers  of  the  sublime  and  terrible  be  offend- 

should  you  set  them  down  for  cruel  and  for  savage. 
Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  surviving  son,  if  it  be 
le,  in  proportion  as  the  character  of  Lorenzo  is  diaboli- 
1,  where  are  we  to  find  the  proof?     Perhaps  it  is  clear 
om  the  poems. 

From  the  first  line  to  the  last  of  the  Night  Thoughts  no 
ae  expression  can  be  discovered  which  betrays  any  thing 
ke  the  father.     In  the  Second  Night  I  find  an  expression 
?hich  betrays  something  else ;  that  Lorenzo  was  his  friend ; 
me,  it  is  possible,  of  his  former  companions ;  one  of  the 
lake  of  Wharton *s  set.   The  poet  styles  him  "  gay  friend  ;' 
an  appellation  not  very  natural  from  a  pious  incensed  father 
to  such  a  being  as  he  paints  Lorenzo,  and  that  being  his  son. 
But  let  us  see  how  he  has  sketched  this  dreadful  por- 
trait, from  the  sight  of  some  of  whose  features  the  artist 
himself  must  have  turned  away  with  horrour.     A  subject 
more  shocking,  if  his  only  child  really  sat  to  him,  than  the 
crucifixion  of  Michael  Angelo ;  upon  the  horrid  story  told 
of  which,  Young  composed  a  short  poem  of  fourteen  lines 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  which  he  did  not  think  de- 
served to  be  republished. 

In  the  First  Night,  the  address  to  the  poet's  supposed 
son  is, 

Lorenzo^  fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee. 

Id  the  Fifth  Night; 

And  bums  Lorenzo  still  for  the  sublime 
Of  life?  to  hang  his  airy  nest  on  high  ? 

Is  this  a  picture  of  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Welwyn  i 
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Eighth  Night; 

In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  hast  traveil'd  far ;) 
which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  sod. 
In  Night  Five ; 

So  wept  Lorenzo  faxr  Clarissa's  fiate  ; 

Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  he  dotes ; 

And  dy'd  to  give  him^  orphan'd  in  his  birth ! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Night  ^ve  find ; 

Lorenzo  !  to  recriminate  is  just ; 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise. 

But»  to  cut  short  all  inquiry ;  if  any  one  of  these  passas^ 
if  any  passage  in  the  poems,  be  applicable,  my  friend  ^b^. 
pass  for  Lorenzo.  The  son  of  the  author  of  the  Nif^ 
Thoughts  was  not  old  enough,  when  they  were  writteB.t« 
recriminate,  or  to  be  a  father.  The  Night  Thoughts  ie> 
beg^n  immediately  after  the  mournful  event  of  1741.  T^ 
first  Nights  appear,  in  the  books  of  the  company  o{  i^ 
tioners,  as  the  property  of  Robert  Dodsley,  in  1742.  Tv 
preface  to  Night  Seven  is  dated  July  7th,  1744.  T^ 
marriage,  in  consequence  of  which  the  supposed  hon^ 
was  born,  happened  in  May,  1731.  Young's  child  n 
not  bom  till  June,  1783.  In  1741  tins  Lorenzo,  tks 
finished  infidel,  this  father  to  whose  education  vice  bad  fo 
some  years  put  the  last  hand,  was  only  eight  years  old. 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  sort,  so  open  to  contradietkA 
so  impossible  to  be  true,  who  could  propagate  ?  Thus  easiH 
are  blasted  the  reputations  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who,  then,  was  Lorenzo  ?  exclaim  the  readers  I  h^^ 
mentioned.  If  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  was  hb  soo. 
which  would  have  been  finely  terrible,  was  be  not  it^ 
nephew,  his  cousin  ? 

These  are  questions  which. I  do  not  pretend  toans^^ 
For  the  sake  of  human  nature,  I  could  wish  Loremotc 
have  been  only  the  creation  of  the  poefs  fancy:  liletfe 
Quintus  of  Anti- Lucretius,  •*  quo  nomine,"  says  Polign*- 
"  quemvis  Atheum  intellige."  That  this  was  the  case 
many  expressions  in  the  Night  Thoughts  would  seem  t^ 
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e»  did  not  a  passage  in  Night  Eight  appear  to  show 
he  had  something  in  his  eye  for  the  groundwork,  at 
t,  of  the  painting.  Lovelace  or  Lorenzo  may  be  feigned 
acters  ;  bat  a  writer  does  not  feign  a  name  of  which  he 
r  ^ves  the  initial  letter  : 

Tell  not  Calista.     She  will  laugh  thee  dead> 
Or  send  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L . 

The  Biographia,  not  satisfied  with  pointing  out  the  son 
Young,  in  that  son's  lifetime,  as  his  father^s  Lorenzo, 
ivels  out  of  its  way  into  the  history  of  the  son,  and  tells 
his  having  been  forbidden  his  college  at  Oxford,  for 
isbehaviour.  How  such  anecdotes,  were  they  true,  tend 
illustrate  the  Kfe  of  Young,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover, 
^as  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  indeed, 
rbidden  his  college  for  a  time,  at  one  of  the  universities  ? 
he  author  of  Paradise  Lost  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
een  disgracefully  ejected  from  the  other.  From  juvenile 
>llies  who  is  free  ?  But,  whatever  the  Biographia  chooses 
D  relate,  the  son  of  Young  experienced  no  dismission  from 
lis  college,  either  lasting  or  temporary. 

Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  him  with  a  second  youth, 
ind  to  leave  him  at  the  same  time  the  experience  of  that 
which  is  past,  he  would  probably  spend  it  differently — 
who  would  not  ? — he  would  certainly  be  the  occasion  of 
less  uneasiness  to  his  father.  But,  from  the  same  ex- 
perience, he  would  as  certainly,  in  the  same  case,  be 
treated  differently  by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet :  poets,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
do  not  make  the  best  parents.  Fancy  and  imagination 
seldom  deig^  to  stoop  from  their  heights;  always  stoop 
unwillingly  to  the  low  level  oT  common  duties.  Aloof 
from  vulgar  life,  they  pursue  their  rapid  flight  beyond  the 
ken  of  mortals,  and  descend  not  to  earth  but  when  com- 
pelled by  necessity.  The  prose  of  ordinary  occurrences 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  poets. 

He  who  is  connected  with  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  only  by  veneration  for  the  poet  and  the  chris- 
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Hai.  mMj  he  aDoved  to  observe,  that  Yong  k  ^.^ 
ikA9fu  ffWM^iMg  wIkwi,  as  yon  remark  in  yov  fer^  w 
Addiaott,  it  is  pniper  lather  to  say  **  oothiag  thai  b  ^• 
ttaa  ail  that  m  trae."* 

Be:  tbe  sea  of  Young  would  almost  sooaer,  1  n 
iia«»  for  a  Loreaao,  than  see  himself  vindicated,  i 
<*i:pfib)r  of  his  father*s  memory,  from  follies  vLicL 
mL\  he  thi^axrhl  hiamable  in  a  boy  to  have  colu 
umft.  II  is  smehr  praiaevortfay  in  a  man  to  laaes:. 
otrsaiiLr  aoi  oak  aaaeoesaaiy  but  cmel  in  s  bior- 

Of  xht  \ifMx  Thoagfals,  notwitfastandiDg  therr  i.^ 
ie.^~t-j«w^  rrxinnaeat.  ail  are  inscribed  to  great  or  to  r 
mcaaiKrs.  He  hiMl  nolyetweaaed  luMMiseW  bom  e^ 
duLt^  ir.-mt  ^«r^e«s  of  the  house  of  commcms,  lord^ 
mts^wmc^^  oi  Ltoe  tmsmr,  and  chancellors  of  the  eir^r^ 
Ir  yif'ii:  E:rbi  ihe  polidcian  plainly  betrays  hioiself 

Ti.iz^  lu  -pita  jiee^vaJ  that  denuuiiis  a  knave: 
'V'iii'L  Lfi*  ffcr  cztH  helm  was  shifting  hands, 
Sr  P tiiiurit :  diink  better  if  yoa  csn. 

^  <•;  £  ]i:ii>:  W  confess^  that  at  the  coaclaaoa  ot  ^* 
\  mf:.  Y'cxii:^,  pr«^«p&.  of  coarting  earthly  patrons,  b(^ 


n  1  i»a.-*>m  he.  v-hosie  diadeai  has  drapt 
Wa  rv^!»  «K  he«r«a ;  ctenutj  thy  prixe ; 

AuZ  jf&TY  Uif  raoeff^  of  the  wurld  their  own. 

TV  r,>Bru  Vsriii  vas  addressed,  by  a  "mndw^''^^ 
a6«5«f."  KN  Uic  h.^iK^«rftb:e  Mr.  Yoiie,  now  h>rd  Hard'i'^^ 
«!»«-»  vftt-jkKi  T«^  hsxe  kid  the  mase  nnder  still  ^^^^; 
iipitx'*.  Vi  tie  liTin^  of  ^M^fieM  in  Essex,  if  it  ^  j 
W^-va»e  ^;ac.Asu 

Pbc^  nrN4  Nurht  ciwcludes  with  this  passage: 

I>^*k.  tS.^ui:i:  act  Kind,  like  thee,  Meeaides: 
l>  Alu^wa,  tikww     Aii!cDnkl  IicachjoarstiBio: 
V^  Siis  «ii*  Kibiie  If  e«m)«s  om*  own ! 
Mim  u»  be  siui^.     ImaMrtal  nan  I  sii^. 
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I 

1 
Ob  !  had  he  ptett  his  theme^  puna'd  the  track  \ 

Which  opens  out  of  darknesB  into  day ! 

Oh  !   had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fiiey 

Soar'd^  where  I  sink,  and  sung  immortal  man — 

HoMT  had  it  blest  mankind,  and  rescu'd  me !  ! 

>  the  author  of  these  lines  was  dedicated,  in  17S6,  the  | 

volume  of  an  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  ! 

e,  which  attempted,  whether  justly  or  not,  to  pluck 

I  Pope  his  "  wing  of  fire,"  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  rank 

east  one  degree  lower  than  the  first  class  of  English 

Ls.     If  Young  accepted  and  approved  the  dedication, 

countenanced  this  attack  upon  the  fame  of  him  whom 

invokes  as  his  muse. 

?art  of  **  paper-sparing**   Pope^s    third    book   of  the 

yssey,  deposited  in  the  Museum,  is  written  upon  the 

:k  of  a  letter  signed  "  E.  Young,"  which  is  clearly  the 

ndwriting  of  our  Young.    The  letter,  dated  only  May 

3  2nd,  seems  obscure ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 

3  friendship  he  requests  was  a  literary  one,  and  that  he 

d  the  highest  literary  opinion  of  Pope.    The  request 

AS  a  prologue,  I  am  told. 

'<  May  the  *2Dd. 

**  Dbar  Sir, — Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know 
ot  if  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of  calling  on  me.  But,  i 

e  that  as  it  will,  I  much  want  that  instance  of  your  friend- 
bip  I  mentioned  in  my  last ;  a  friendship  I  am  very  sen- 
ible  I  can  receive  from  no  one  but  yourself.  I  should  not 
irge  this  thing  so  much  but  for  very  particular  reasons ; 
lor  can  you  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  *  trifle  of  this 
nature'  may  be  of  serious  moment  to  me ;  and  while  I  am 
in  hopes  of  the  great  advantage  of  your  advice  about  it,  I 
shall  not  be  so  absurd  as  to  make  any  further  step  without 
it.  I  know  you  are  much  engaged,  and  only  hope  to  hear 
of  you  at  your  entire  leisure. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  faithful, 
'*  and  obedient  servant, 

"  E.  Young." 
Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,  he  says,  in  Night  Seven, 
Pope,  who  oonldst  make  immortals,  art  thou  dead? 
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aaikir  was  boC  the  case ;  or  Yc 
to  kaTe  bartered  for  a  dedkat 
crf  kts  friead  tkroo^  all  tlal  port 
kare  keea  best  aMe  lo  fora  opiaioiis. 

Frofli  this  aixo— t  of  Yoaar *  two  or  tkree  short  pi'^^ 
which  staad  alaost  togetker  ia  Xigbt  Fovr,  thoeld: 
excluded.     Tber  afford  a  pictare  bj  bb  own  bi^i 
tbe  stud  J  of  wbich  bit  readers  mukj  choose  to  fore  ~ 
owa  ofMaioa  of  tbe  featares  of  hb  ■und,  aod  tbe  eoopk^z 
of  his  life: 

Ah  me !  tbe  dire  effect 
Of  loft'iing  here,  of  death  defrmded  loag ; 
Of  old  no  gncioos  (and  let  that  siiffMe) 
Jiff  trry  wuuter  tmotts  wtt  mot. 
IVe  been  lo  long  remember'd,  I'm  forgot. 


When  in  his  oomtiers'  ears  I  poor  my  plaint, 

Ther  drink  it  as  tbe  nectar  of  the  great ; 

And  sqoeeie  mj  hand^  and  b^  me  oome  to-morniv. 

Twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stubbcum  Tnj, 
Conit-hrcfOT,  yet  untaken^  I  besiege. 

m 

If  this  song  lires^  posterity  shall  know 
One,  though  in  Britain  bom^  with  courtiers  bred, 
Who  thoogfat  e'en  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late; 
Nor  on  his  subtle  deathbed  plann'd  his  scheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  state. 

Deduct  from  the  writer's  age  "  twice  told  tbe  period  sp 
on  stobbom  Troy,**  and  you  will  still  leave  him  more  i 
forty  when  be  sat  down  to  tbe  miserable  siege  of  co^^ 
favour.     He  has  before  told  us,  | 

A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

After  all,  tbe  siege  seems  to  have  been  raised  onlyio^ 
sequence  of  what  the  General  thought  his  "  deathbed 
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theae  extraordinary  poems,  written  after  be  was  sixty, 
lich  I  have  been  led  to  say  so  muqh,  I  hope,  by  the 
^r  doing*  justice  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  it  was  the 
3  of  Young  to  be  principally  known.  He  entitled  the 
volumes  which  he  published  himself,  the  Works  of  the 
or  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  While  it  is  remembered 
from  these  he  excluded  many  of  his  writings,  let  it 
>e  forgotten  that  the  rejected  pieces  contained  nothing 
idicial  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  or  of  religion.  Were 
y  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be  published,  he  would 
appear,  perhaps,  in  a  less  respectable  light  as  a  poet, 
more  despicable  as  a  dedicator ;  he  would  not  pass  for 
3rse  christian,  or  for  a  worse  man.  This  enviable  praise 
ue  to  Young.  Can  it  be  claimed  by  every  writer?  His 
ications,  after  all,  he  had,  perhaps,  no  right  to  suppress. 
3y  all,  I  believe,  speak,  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  his 
titude,  of  favours  received,  and  I  know  not  whether  the 
:hor,  who  has  once  solemnly  printed  an  acknowledgment 
a  favour,  should  not  always  print  it. 
Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  discredit  of  Young,  as  a  poet, 
it  of  his  Night  Thoughts  the  French  are  particularly  fond  ? 
Of  the  Epitaph  on  lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  dated  1740, 
i  I  know  is,  that  I  find  it  in  the  late  body  of  English 
)etry,  and  that  I  am  sorry  to  find  it  there. 
Notwithstanding  the  farewell  which  he  seemed  to  have 
;ken  in  the  Night  Thoughts  of  every  thing  which  bore  the 
lasl  resemblance  to  ambition,  he  dipped  again  in  politicks, 
n  1745  he  wrote  Reflections  on  the  publick  Situation  of 
he  Kingdom,  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle ;  indig- 
lant,  as  it  appears,  to  behold 

A  pope-bred  princeling  crawl  ashore^ 

And  whistle  cut-throats^  with  those  swords  that  scrap'd 

Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  sustenance. 

To  cut  his  passage  to  the  British  throne. 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  Night  Thought. 
Indeed  it  was  originally  printed  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
Night  Thoughts,  though  he  did  not  gather  it  with  his 

other  works. 
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Prefixed  to  the  second  editkm  of  Howe*s  Defofil- 
tatioDSy  is  a  letter  from  Yonng^,  dated  JaBaiiyl&r 
addressed  to  Archibald  Macaoly,  esq.  tliuikiB|ki 
the  book,  which  he  says  ^'  he  shall  never  lay  far  oe ' 
reach ;  for  a  greater  demonstration  of  a  sound  keidti 
sincere  heart  he  never  saw." 

In  1758,  when  the  Brothers  had  lain  by  ha  i 
thirty  years,  it  appeared  npon  the  stage.  If  sorpr 
his  fortune  had  been  acquired  by  servility  of  advbtM 
now  determined  to  deduct  firom  it  no  inconsidaBbie  • 
as  a  gift  to  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  G^ 
To  this  sum  he  hoped  the  profita  of  the  Brotben  * 
amount.  In  his  calculation  he  was  deceived ;  but  * 
bad  success  of  his  play  the  society  vras  not  a  loser.  - 
author  made  up  the  sum  he  originally  intended,  wbct^ 
a  thousand  pounds,  from  hisiown  pocket. 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed  wasapfwes 
lication,  entitled,  theOentaur  not  fabuloas,  Id  tnUc-^ 
to  a  Friend  on  the  life  in  V<^^e.  The  condtf^ 
dated  November  29, 1754.  In  the  third  letter  is  i^^ 
the  deathbed  of  the  •*  gay,  young,  noble,  ingemoiis,a^'- 
plished,  and  most  wretched  Altamont."  His  last  woA^^ 
"  my  principles  have  poisoned  my  friend,  my  ^^- 
gance  has  beggared  my  boy,  my  unkindness  bss  m«^ 
my  wife !"  Either  Altamont  and  LorensEO  were  the  f 
production  of  fancy,  or  Young  was  unlucky  enough  t^b 
two  characters  who  bore  no  little  resemblance  to  ead^ 
in  perfection  of  wickedness.  Report  has  been  accost^^ 
to  call  Altamont  lord  Euston.  J 

The  Old  Man's  Relapse,  occasioned  by  an  epis* 
Walpole,  if  written  by  Young,  which  I  much  doabt,s:^'[ 
have  been  written  very  late  in  life.     It  has  beeo  seet 
am  told,  in  a  miscellany  published  thirty  years  hem  ^ 
death.     In  1758,  he  exhibited  the  Old  Man's  'R^]] 
more  than  words,  by  again  becoming  a  dedicator,  afi^f  \ 
lishing  a  sermon  addressed  to  the  king.  - 

The  lively  letter  in  prose,  on  Original  Compo^^*''*' 
dressed  to  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  app^ 
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O.  ' '  Though  he  despairs  of  breaking  thinoii^  the  froaeii 
tractions  of  age  and  carets  iaeumbent  cloudy  into  that 
7  of  thought  and  brightness  of  expression,  which  sob- 
ts  so  polite  require ;"  yet  is  it  more  like  the  production 
antamedy  unbridled  youth,  than  of  jaded  fourscore, 
me  sevenfold  volumes  put  him  in  mind  of  Ovid's  seven- 
d  channels  of  the  Nile  at  the  conflagration : 


ostia  septem 

Pulvenilenta  vocant,  septem  sine  flumine  valles. 

eh  leaden  labours  are  like  Lyeurgus's  iron  money,  which 
\»  so  jnnch  less  in  value  than  in  bulk,  that  it  required 
rns  for  strong  boxes,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  five 
.ndred  pounds. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  iavention  in  the  land,  we  must 
stvel,  he  says,  like  Joseph's  brethren,  fisur  for  food ;  we 
ust  visit  the  remote  and  rich  ancients.  But  an  inventive 
3nius  may  safely  stay  at  home :  that,  like  the  widow's 
ruise,  is  divinely  replenished  from  within,  and  affords  us 
miraculous  delight.  He  asks  why  it  should  seem  alto- 
ether  impossible,  that  heaven's  latest  editions  of  the 
luman  mind  may  be  the  most  correct  and  fair?  And 
Fonson,  he  tells  us,  was  very  learned,  as  Sampson  was 
rery  strong,  to  his  own  huct.  Blind  to  the  nature  of  tra- 
gedy, he  pulled  down  all  antiqaity  on  his  head,  and  buried 
limself  imder  it. 

Is  this  "  care's  incumbent  cloud,"  or  *'  the  frozen  ob- 
structions of  age  r' 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  severely  censured  for  his  **  fall 
Tom  Homer's  numbers,  free  as  air,  lofty  and  harmonious 
as  the  spheres,  into  childish  shackles  and  tinkling  sounds ; 
for  putting  Achilles  into  petticoats  a  second  time  :**  but  we 
are  told  that  the  dying  swan  talked  over  an  epick  plan 
with  Young  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease. 

Young's  chief  inducement  to  write  this  letter  was,  as  he 
confesses,  that  he  might  erect  a  monumental  marble  to 
the  memory  of  an  old  friend.  He,  who  employed  his  pious 
pen,  for  almost  the  last  time,  in  thus  doing  justice  to  the 
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exemplaiy  deathbed  of  Addison,  mi^t,  pfohtbtf.Mli 
elose  of  his  own  life,  afford  no  onnsefid  lesm  fv  ^ 
deaths  of  others. 

Id  the  postscript,  he  writes  to  Richardsoo,  ttatber. 
see  in  his  next  how  far  Addison  is  an  origiml.  Bac 
other  letter  appears. 

The  few  lines  which  stand  in  the  last  edition,  as  *'!£ 
by  lord  Melcombe  to  Dr.  Yoang»  not  long  befoie  Us  Ion- 
ship's  death/'  were,  indeed,  so  sent,  but  were  oolja> 
trodnction  to  what  was  there  meant  by  "the  mme'sb' 
spark."  The  poem  is  necessary,  ^whatever  msybcs 
merit,  since  the  preface  to  it  is  already  printed,  k 
Melcomhe  called  his  Tuscnhim,  La  Trappe* 

''  Lore  thy  country,  wish  it  weI2> 

Not  with  too  intense  a  care  ; 
'Tis  enou^  that,  when  it  fell, 

Thon  its  miu  didst  not  share. 

Envy's  oensore,  flatt'ry^s  praise. 
With  unmoT^d  indiflTienoe  .view  ; 

Learn  to  tread  life's  dang'roos  mase. 
With  unerring  virtue's  clevr« 

Void  of  strong  deaire  and  fear. 
Life's  wide  ocean  trust  no  mfure  ; 

Strive  thy  little  bark  to  steer 
With  the  tide,  but  near  the  sh<^e. 

Thus  prepar'd,  thy  shorten'd  sail 
Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  increase. 

Seising  each  propitious  gale. 
Waft  thee  to  the  port  of  peace. 

Keep  thy  conscience  from  offence. 

And  tempestuous  passions  free  ; 
So,  when  thou  art  call'd  from  hence. 

Easy  shall  thy  passage  be ; 

Easy  shall  thy  passage  be. 

Cheerful  thy  allotted  stay. 
Short  th'  account  'twixt  God  and  thee : 

Hope  shall  meet  thee  on  the  way : 
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Truth  shall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy's  self  shall  let  thee  in, 
Where  its  neyer-changing  state 

Full  perfection  shall  begin." 

The  poem  was  acoompanied  by  a  letter. 

*<La  Trappe,  the  27th  of  Oct.  1761. 

*'  Dbar  Sir, — You  seemed  to  like  the  ode  I  sent  you 
r  your  amusement :  I  now  send  it  you  as  a  present.  If 
»u  please  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  willing  tRat  our  friend- 
lip  should  be  known  when  we  aret  gone,  you  will  be 
teased  to  leave  this  among  those  of  your  own  papers  that 
lay  possibly  see  the  light  by  a  posthumous  publication* 
rod  send  us  health  while  we  stay,  and  an  easy  journey ! 
**  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

'^  yours,  most  cordially, 

''  MBLCOM9E." 

In  1762,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Young  published 
Resignation.  Notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  it 
uras  really  forced  from  him  by  the  world,  criticism  has 
:reated  it  with  no  common  severity.  If  it  shall  be  thought 
lot  to  deserve  the  highest  praise,  on  the  other  side  of  four- 
score, by  whom,  except  by  Newton  and  by  Waller,  has 
praise  been  merited? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of  Shakespeare, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  history  of  Resignation.  Observing 
that  Mrs.  Boscawen,  in  the  midst  of  her  grief  for  the  loss 
of  the  admiral,  derived  consolation  from  the  perusal  of 
the  Night  Thoughts,  Mrs.  Montagu  proposed  a  visit  to 
the  author.  From  conversing  with  Young,  Mrs.  Boscawen 
derived  still  further  consolation ;  and  to  that  visit  she  and 
the  world  were  indebted  for  this  poem.  It  compliments 
Mrs.  Montagu  in  the  following  lines :  ^ 

Yet  write  I  must.    A  lady  sues : 

How  shameful  her  request ! 
My  brain  in  labour  with  dull  rhyme. 
Hers  teeming  with  the  best ! 

og2 
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And  again ; 

A  friend  yon  have,  and  I  the  same, 

Wliofle  prudent,  soft  address 
Will  bring  to  life  those  healing  thou^iti 

Which  dy'd  in  yonr  distress. 

That  friend,  the  spirit  of  thy  theme 

Extracting  for  yonr  ease. 
Will  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 

Too  common ;  such  as  these. 

By  the  same  lady  I  am  enabled  to  say,  in  her  re- 
words, that  Yonng^s  unbounded  genius  appeared  to  gm 
advantage  in  the  companion  than  even  in  tibe  anther;  ^ 
the  christian  was  in  him  a  character  stQl  more  inspirv: 
more  enraptured,  more  soblime,  than  the  poet;  and  ti. 
in  his  ordinary  conversation. 

Letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  hi^. 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 

Notwithstanding  Young  had  said,  io  his  Coajectare*  * 
original  Composition,  that  "  blank  verse  ia  verse  unfaLci 
uncurst ;  verse  reclaimed,  reinthroned  in  the  tree  laagai. 
of  the  gods,**  notwithstanding  he  administered  Gonsob& 
to  his  own  grief  in  this  immortal  language,  Mrs.  fioscaie; 
was  comforted  in  rhyme. 

While  the  poet  and  the  christian  were  applying  tl- 
comfort.  Young  had  himself  occasion  for  comfort,  in  c«:: 
sequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  Bichardson,  who  ^t 
printing  the  former  part  of  the  poem.  Of  Richardsc^- 
death  he  says. 

When  heav'n  would  kindly  set  us  finee. 

And  earth's  enchantment  end  ; 
It  takes  the  most  effectual  means. 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

To  Resiguation  was  prefixed  an  apology  for  its  appear 
ance ;  to  which  more  credit  is  due  than  to  the  generality 
of  such  apologies,  from  Young's  nnosnai  anxiety  that  ik 
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'e  produotions  of  his  old  age  should  disgrace  hU  foimer 
e.  In  hb  will,  dated  February,  1760,  he  desires  of  his 
icutors,  "in  a  particular  mauuer,**  that  all  his  mann- 
Lpt  boolu  and  writings  whatever  might  be  burned^  ex« 
»t  his  book  of  accounts, 

[n  September,  1764,  he  added  a  kind  of  codicil,  wherein 
made  it  his  dying  intreaty  to  his  housekeeper,  to  whom 
left  1000/. ''  that  all  his  manuscripts  might  be  destroyed, 

soon  aa  he  was  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  her 
ceased  friend.** 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  friend- 
ips,  to  know  that  Young,  either  by  surviving  those  he 
ved,  or  by  outliving  their  affections,  could  only  recollect 
e  names  of  two  friends^  his  housekeeper  and  a  hatter,  to 
ention  in  his  will ;  and  it  may  serve  to  repress  that  tes- 
jsientary  pride,  which  too  often  seeks  for  sounding  names 
ad  titles,  to  be  informed,  that  the  author  of  the  Night 
'boughts  did  not  blush  to  leave  a  legacy  to  "  his  friend 
lenry  Stevens,  a  hatter  at  the  Temple-gate."  Of  these 
wo  remaining  friends,  one  went  before  Young.  But,  at 
'iglity-four,  '*  where,"  as  he  asks  in  the  Centaur,  **  is  that 
norXA  into  which  we  were  bom  V* 

The  same  humility  which  marked  a  hatter  and  a  house- 
keeper for  the  friends  of  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts 
had  befwe  bestowed  the  same  title  on  his  footman,  in  an 
epitaph  in  his  Church-yard  upon  James  Barker,  dated  1749; 
which  I  am  glad  to  find  in  the  late  collection  of  his  works. 
Young  and  his  housekeeper  were  ridiculed,  with  more 
ill-nature  than  wit,  in  a  kind  of  novel  published  by  Kidgell, 
in  1755,  called  the  Card,  under  the  names  of  Dr.  Elwes 
and  Mrs.  Fusby. 

In  April,  1765,  at  an  age  to  which  few  attain,  a  period 
was  pot  to  the  life  of  Young. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  for  three  or  four  years,  but 

he  retained  his  intellects  to  the  last. 

Much  is  told  in  the  Biographia,  which  I  know  not  to 

have  been  true,  of  the  manner  of  his  burial ;  of  the  master 

and  children  of  a  charity-school,  which  he  founded  in  his 
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llaiish,  wIm  neglected  to  attend  tbeir  benrfaetor*s  cts> 
and  of  m  beD  which  was  not  cansed  to  toll  so  ofia  n  v: 
flnae  occaskms  bells  usually  toll.      Had  that  ksad 
which  is  here  lavidied  upon  things  of  little  camfm 
either  to  the  liying  or  to  the  dead*  been  shown  in  itsF* 
plaee  to  the  liring,  I  should  hav^e  had  less  to  sajii 
liorenao.    They  who  lament  that  these  nusTcNrtaoes  i: 
pened  to  Toang,  forget  the  praise  he  bestows  vpoi  > 
i^rates,  in  the  preface  to  Night  Se^en,  for  resest^ . 
friend's  request  about  his  funeral. 

Daring  some  part  of  his  life  Yonng*  was  abroad.  ^  > 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  any  particulars. 

In  his  seventh  Satire  he  says, 

When«  after  battle,  I  the  field  have  bbjbx 

Spread  o'er  with  gjiastly  shapes  which  once  were  net 

It  is  known  also,  that  from  this,  or  from  some  cc 
field,  he  once  wandered  into  the  enemy's  camp,  ^^ 
classick  in  jiis  hand,  which  he  was  reading-  intently;^ 
had  some  difficulty  to  prove  that  he  was  onJy  so  ^' 
poet,  and  not  a  spy. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young's  life  will  natarsdljis^ 
to  what  it  was  owing,  that  though  he  lived  almost  f^ 
years  after  he  took  orders,  which  included  one  whole  rer> 
uncommonly  long,  and   part   of  another,  he  was  v^' 
thought  worthy  of  the  least  preferment.     The  author  v 
the  Night  Thoughts  ended  bis  days  upon  a  living  wk/ 
came  to  him  from  his  college,  without  any  favour,  aod 
which  be  probably  had  an  eye  when  he  determined  oo  ^' 
church.    To  satisfy  curiosity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  distafr'  ^ 
of  time,  far  from  easy.    The  parties  themselves  inovi^^i 
often,  at  the  instant,  why  they  are  neglected,  or  why  M 
are  preferred.    The  neglect  of  Young  is  by  some  ascrS^ 
to  his  having  attached  himself  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  a£ 
to  his  having  preached  an  offensive  sermon  at  St  J^^' 
It  has  been  told  me,  that  he  had  two  hundred  a  year  in  ^ 
late  reign,  by  thf?  patronage  of  Walpole ;  and  tb«A  ^^ 
ever  any  one  reminded  the  king  of  Young,  the  oolyaD^ 
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«^  he  liu  a  pendoD."    All  the  lif^t  thrown  on  this 
'  ii7>  by  the  following  letter  from  Seeker,  only  serves  to 
^  at  what  a  late  period  of  life  the  author  of  the  Night 
ugfhts  solicited  preferment 

"  Deaneiy  of  St.  Pfcul's,  July  8, 1768. 

•  Goo£>   Dr.  Young,— I  have  long  wondered,  that 

re  suitable  notice  of  yonr  great  merit  bath  not  been 

en  by  persons  in  power.    But  bow  to  remedy  the  omis- 

n  I  see  not.    No  encoaragement  bath  ever  been  given 

$  to  mention  things  of  this  nature  to  his  majesty.    And 

arefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the  only  consequence  of  doing 

would  be  weakening  the  little  influence  which  else  I  may 

>ssibly  have  on  some  other  occasions.    Your  fortune  and 

>iir  reputation  set  you  above  the  need  of  advancement ; 

3d  your  sentiments,  above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your 

wn  account,  which,  on  that  of  the  publick,  is  sincerely 

At  by      • 

"  Your  loving  brother, 
^  "Tho.Cant.* 

At  last,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1761,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  princess  dowager. 

One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in  the  way  of 
that  preferment,  after  which  his  whole  life  seems  to  have 
panted.  Though  he  took  orders,  he  never  entirely  shook 
off  politicks.  He  was  always  the  lion  of  bis  master  Milton, 
**  pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts.**  By  this  conduct, 
if  he  gained  some  friends,  he  made  many  enemies. 

Again ;  Young  was  a  poet ;  and  again,  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  poets  by  profession,  do  not  always  make  the 
best  clergymen.  If  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  com- 
posed many  sermons,  he  did  not  oblige  the  publick  with 
many.  , 

Besides,  in  the  latter  part  of  life.  Young  was  fond  of 
holding  himself  out  for  a  man  retired  from  the  world.  But 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  same  verse  which 
contains  "  oblitus  meorum,"  contains  also  **  obliviscendus 
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o4riu  ms^  wh^a  tke  ocker  does.  T«  tk  rf¥r  ' 
is  Milia^  firom  tfie  s&ore«  it  o^r  jo^^od rkl  m ^J* 
— ?tr^ie*j  ;  in  lire  it  is  trtt>jr  t^^  He  wh^  rtzrr^  r: 
^^'ir-ii  wril  rratf  iimsae-If^  ia  re^Iirr.  ciesfr:a£  »  i'  . 
^UiJOfr,  ^7  rfiif  wort«i.  Tie  pxiCk-t  if  »o«  ir  !*^ ^^^ 
^^^»^  z^i^iinaa  :r'?ftts  k^  oai^treflFr  to  he  iktasaein. 

^  i«iV  jfioiua  za  hsK^^  6«!ra  lAkem  at  b  v?r^  X  ~ 

^^*Du.  -vuif.  r«a&rtit?ii  net  t»  ^^^  ka^  frmim  tiof  r^z:^-' 
'V'l.ia  Its  itft:!ar<?ff  imuatiiT'e— wrr^    Alrx^i'^--  < 

>  tie  iumt-s^nriL  ■■— »-  ■  ^  ^b^  yttii  iaftiB  ft'Jp' : 
-*   lit  XT^r  TTmitcriis^  I  iuMirf  sr  ksw  rr^^c*  j  '^  -  ' 
-»***iK    r-iiK  tut?  btf<c  .BzmurtCT  -  Vrr  w^  «ifc^  ^^'- " 

I. It   -<«/^«a-  IA-  Bun.  *i».:i  jiin.^:B£Xiui  inam^  pii*n?^  -'  "^ 
«*^     >  ^at  ^i-ULVi  «*^      Si  :»  ^asfT^  piioHaBC  Jt  Jt:c'  '' 
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a*8  enemy.  Yet  the  faoility  with  which  this  report 
lined  belief  in  the  world  argues,  were  it  not  suffi- 
f  known »  that  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  bore 
resemblaDce  to  Adams. 

3  attenCioD  which  Young  bestowed  upon  the  perusal 
oks,  is  not  unworthy  imitation.  When  any  passage 
dd  him,  be  appears  to  have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On 
passages  he  bestowed  a  second  reading.  But  the 
irs  of  man  are  too  frequently  vain.  Before  he  retum- 
>  much  of  what  he  had  once  approved,  he  died.  Many 
s  books,  which  I  have  seen,  are  by  those  notes  of  ap-  * 
>ation  so  swelled  beyond  their  real  bulk,  that  they  will 
lly  shut. 

What  though  we  wade  in  wealth>  or  soar  in  £une ! 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in.  Here  he  lies  I 
And  diul  to  dust  concludes  her  noblest  song  ! 

e  author  of  these  lines  is  not  without  his  hicjacet. 
By  the  good  sense  of  his  son,  it  contains  none  of  that 
lise  which  no  marble  can  make  the  bad  or  the  foolish 
)rit ;  which,  without  the  direction  of  a  stone  or  a  turf, 
n  find  its  way,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  deserving. 
M.  S. 
Optimi  parentis 
Edvaroi  Youno,  LL.D. 
hujus  ecclesia  rect. 
Et  ElizabcthflB 
fiem.  prcenob. 
Conjugii  ejus  amantissimae, 
pio  et  gratissimo  animo 
hoc  manner  posuit 
F.  Y. 
Filius  superstes. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts 
las  inscribed  no  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  lamented 
wife?  Yet,  what  marble  .will  endure  as  long  as  the  poems? 
Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  which  I  have  been 
aUf)  to  collect  of  the  great  Young.    That  it  may  be  long  i 
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before  any  thing  like  what  I  hare  just  tranmUkir 
cessary  for  yon,  is  the  sincere  wish  of. 
Dear  sir. 

Tour  greatly  obliged  toed, 
Hbrbsrt  Croft,  Jvl 

lincoln's  Inn,  Sept.  1780. 

P.  S.  This  account  of  Young  was  seen  by  3fov  ia  r. 
nuscripty  you  know,  sir;  and,  though  I  €M>uId  notprr. 
on  you  to  make  any  alteration,  yoa  insisted  on  strik 
out  one  passage,  because  it  said,  that,  if  I  did  not  t 
*you  to  live  long,  for  your  sake,  I  did  for  the  sake^'r 
self  and  of  the  world.  But  this  postscript  yoe  lili ' 
see  before  the  printing  of  it ;  and  I  will  say  here,  m  &: 
of  you,  how  I  feel  myself  honoured  and  bettered  hvj?- 
friendship :  and  that,  if  I  do  credit  to  the  church,  £: 
which  I  always  longed,  and  for  which  I  am  nov  p^  • 
give  in  exchange  the  bar,  though  not  at  so  late  a  period 
life  as  Young  took  orders,  it  will  be  owing,  in  no  ss^ 
measure,  to  my  having  had  the  happiness  of  caHii^  ^ 
author  of  the  Rambler  my  friend  \ 

'      H.C. 

Oxford,  Oct.  1782. 

Of  Young's  poems  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  gencialc^ 
racter ;  for  he  has  no  uniformity  of  manner :  one  of  -' 
pieces  has  no  great  resemblance  to  another.  He  b^ 
to  write  early,  and  continued  long ;  and  at  differeDt  tisHr 
had  different  modes  of  poetical  excellence  in  view.  B- 
numbers  are  sometimes  smooth,  and  sometiffles  ro^' 
his  style  is  sometimes  concatenated,  and  sometimes  abrop-  | 
sometimes  diffusive,  and  sometimes  concise.    Bisp^l^ 

^  Mr.  Boswell  discovered  in  this  heavy  piece  of  biography  a  saccesM  bs-- 
tion  of  Johnson's  style.  An  eminent  literary  character  exclaimed,  "No.^^' 
is  not  a  good  imitation  of  Johnson ;  it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his  force ;  i^  -^ 
all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its  strength."  Endeavourii^  *^  *^ 
himself  still  more  in  Johnsonian  phrase,  he  added, "  It  has  aU  the  cffatortMS* 
the  Sybil,  without  the  inspiration."  See  Boawell,  iv.  According  to  }At^f^ 
eminent  person  was  Burke,  and  the  observation  is  assigned -to  him,witboQt 
tation,  in  Prin*s  life.    It  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  G.  Stevens*  ^ 
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IS  to  have  started  in  his  mind  at  the  present  moment; 
bis  thoughts  appear  the  effect  of  chance,  sometimes 
^rse,  and  sometimes  lucky,  with  yery  little  operation  of 
^rnent. 

[e  iKras  not  one  of  those  writers  whom  experience  im- 
^es,  and  who,  observing  their  own  faults,  become  gradu- 
correct.  His  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  his  first  great 
formaace,  has  an  equability  and  propriety,  which  he 
srwards  either  never  endeavoured  or  never  attained. 
my  paragraphs  are  noble,  and  few  are  mean,  yet  the 
lole  is  lang^d :  the  plan  is  too  much  extended,  and  a  * 
ccessioD  of  images  divides  and  weakens  the  general 
nception ;  but  the  great  reason  why  the  reader  is  disap- 
minted  b,  that  the  thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every 
an  more  than  poetical,  by  spreading  over  his  mind  a 
sneral  obscurity  of  sacred  horrour,  that  oppresses  dis* 
notion,  and  disdains  expression. 

His  story  of  Jane  Grey  was  never  popular.  It  is  writ* 
sn  with  elegance  enough ;  but  Jane  is  too  heroick  to  be 
>itied. 

The  Universal  Passion  is,  indeed,  a  very  great  perform- 
luce.  It  is  said  to  be  a  series  of  epigrams ;  but,  if  it  be, 
it  is  what  the  author  intended ;  his  endeavour  was  at  the 
production  of  striking  distichs  and  pointed  sentences ;  and 
his  distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and  his 
points  the  sharpness  of  resistless  truth. 

His  characters  are  often  selected  with  discernment,  and 

drawn  with  nicety ;  his  illustrations  are  often  happy,  and 

bis  reflections  often  just.    His  species  of  satire  is  between 

those  of  Horace  and  Juvenal ;  and  he  has  the  gaiety  of 

Horace  without  his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality 

of  JuveDal,  with  greater  variation  of  images.     He  plays, 

indeed,  only  on  the  surface  of  life ;  he  never  penetrates 

the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  power 

of  his  poetry  is  exhausted  by  a  single  perusal ;  his  conceits 

please  only  when  they  surprise. 

To  translate  he  never  condescended,  unless  his  Para- 
phrase on  Job  may  be  considered  as  a  version ;  in  which 
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be  has  not,  I  ^biwk,  been  nnsnceessful ;  he^kidteit . 
ed  himself,  by  cboosii^  those  parts  wUek  aostcsiyLL 
the  ornaments  of  EngUah  poetry. 

He  had  least  success  in  his    lyrick  attempt  a «-.. 
he  seems  to  haye  been  under  some  maligBsnt  ialogKi: 
is  always  bbooring  to  be  great,  aod  at  last  is  oah  tsc. 

In  his  Nig^t  Thooghts  he  has   exhibited  a  ts^  t 
display  of  original  poetry,  Tariegated  with  deep  rAc. 
and  striking  allusions,  a  wilderness  of  thou^t,  iavbu. 
fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hoe  and  of  e^ 
odour.    This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  io  which  blank  ^ 
could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme  bot  with  disai^^^ 
The  wild  diffusion  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  digre^ 
sallies  of  imagination,  would  have  been  compressd  ^ 
lestraioed  by  confinement  to  rhyme.      The  excellefi^^ 
this  work  is  not  exactness,  but  copioosneas;  putk-- 
lines  are  not  to  be  regarded;  the  power  is  in  the ^^ 
and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like  timta^f!^^ 
to  Chinese  plantations,  the  magnificenoe  of  TSit  eit^ 
and  endless  diversity. 

His  last  poem  was  Resignation ;  in  which  be  ma^ 
he  was  accustomed,  an  experiment  of  a  new  jDatie<HV' 
ing,  and  succeeded  better  than  in  his  Ocean  or  Iss  ^■ 
chant  It  was  very  fabely  represented  as  a  proof  of  <fcc«. 
ing  faculties.  There  is  Young  in  every  staosa,  sucha^- 
often  was  in  his  highest  vigour. 

His  tragedies,  not  making  part  of  the  cottectioD,  >  ^ 
forgotten,  till  Mr.  Steevens  recalled  them  to  my  thoQS^ 
by  remarking,  that  he  seemed  to  have  one  favourite  fa^ 
trophe,  as  his  three  plays  all  concluded  with  lavish  ssi^ 
a  method  by  which*  as  Dryden  remarked,  a  poet  easiij^' 
his  scene  of  persons  whom  he  wants  not  to  keep  slive. 
Busiris  there  are  the  greatest  ebullitions  of  imi^^^ 
but  the  pride  of  Busiris  is  such  as  no  other  man  can  ^^^^ 
and  the  whole  is  too  remote  from  known  life  to  ni^eefP^ 
grief,  te.rrour,  or  indignation.     The  Revenge  appi^^*^ 
much  nearer  to  human  practices  and  manners,  Budf  ^^ 
fore,  keeps  possession  of  the  stage :  the  first  design  sees^ 
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8ted  by  Othello ;  but  the  reflections,  the  incidents, 
he  diction,  are  original.  The  moral  observjitions  are 
xodnced,  and  so  expressed,  as  to  have  all  the  noirelty 
can  be  required.  Of  the  Brothers  I  may  be  allowed 
ty  nothing,  since  nothing  was  ever  said  of  it  by  the 
ick. 

mast  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry,  that  it  abounds 
longht,  but  without  much  accuracy  or  selection.  When 
.ays  hold  of  an  illustration,  he  pursues  it  beyond  ex* 
tation,  sometimes  happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of  Quick- 
er with  Pleasures  which  I  have  heard  repeated  with 
vrobation  by  a  lady,  of  whose  praise  he  would  have  been 
tly  proud,  and  which  is  very  ingenious,  very  subtile,  and 
lost  exact :  but  sometimes  he  is  less  lucky,  as  when,  in 

Night  Thoughts,  having  it  dropped  into  his  mind,  that 
)  orbs  floating  in  space  might  be  called  the  cluster  of 
eation,  he  thinks  of  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  says,  that 
ey  all  hang  on  the  great  vine,  drinking  the  "  nectareous 
ice  of  immortal  life." 

His  conceits  are  sometimes  yet  less  valuable.  In  the 
jast  Day  he  hopes  to  illustrate  the  reassembly  of  the 
toms  that  compose  the  human  body  at  the  "  trump  of 
loom"  by  the  collection  of  bees  into  a  swarm  at  the  tinkling 
)f  a  pan. 

The  prophet  says  of  Tyre,  that  **  her  merchants  are 
princes."    Young  says  of  Tyre,  in  his  Merchant, 

Her  merchants  princes,  and  each  eleck  a  throne. 

Let  burlesque  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and  familiar :  to 
buy  the  alliance  of  Britain,  **  Climes  were  paid  down." 
Antithesis  is  his  favourite:  "They  for  kindness  hate;"  and, 
••  because  she's  right,  she's  ever  in  the  wrong." 

His  versification  is  his  own :  neither  his  blank  nor  his 
rhyming  lines  have  any  resemblance  to  those  of  former 
writers ;  he  picks  up  no  hemistichs,  he  copies  no  favourite 

*  See  Mrs.  Pioxzi's  Anecdotes,  162. 
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expietsioiis ;  lie  seeiBS  to  hare  laid  op  no  iloRii(4-i 
<Mr  dietioii»  bat  to  oiv^e  all  to  the  fbrtnitaiii  sagpsbi:  • 
pretent  moment.  Yet  I  hmve  reason  to  bdiefetkv! 
onee  he  had  fbimed  a  new  design,  he  thea  UbMeep' 
▼efy  patient  indnstry;  and  that  he  eoaipoadmr- 
labonr  and  frequent  revisions. 

His  verses  are  formed  by  no  certain  model;  W: 
mcnre  like  himself  in  his  different  prodnctkas  the  :■ 
like  others.  He  seems  never  to  have  stadiedp^ 
nor  to  have  had  any  direction  bat  finom  his  ova  ec. : 
with  all  his  defects,  he  was  a  man  of  genins  sad  a  p^ 
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IV  id  Mallet^  having  no  written  memorial,  I  am  able 
)  no  other  account  than  such  as  is  supplied  by  the 
iorised  loquacity  of  common  fame,  and  a  very  slight 
lal  knowledge. 

was,  by  his  original,  one  of  the  Macgregors,  a  clan 
became,  about  sixty  years  ago,  under  the  conduct  of 
n  Roy,  so  formidable  and  so  infamous  for  violence 
obbery,  that  the  name  was  annulled  by  a  legal  aboli* 
,  and  when  they  were  all  to  denominate  themselves 
f ,  the  father,  I  suppose,  of  this  author,  called  himself 
loch. 

>avid  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  parents,  com- 
ed  to  be  janitor  of  the  high  school  at  Edinburgh ;  a 
m  office,  of  which  he  did  not  afterwards  delight  to  hear. 
t  he  surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  his  birUi  and 
tune ;  for,  when  the  duke  of  Montrose  applied  to  the 
leg^  of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor  to  educate  his  sons,  Mal- 
h  was  reconmiended ;  and  I  never  heard  that  he  dis- 
noured  his  credentials. 

"When  his  pupils  were  sent  to  see  the  world,  they  were 
itrusted  to  his  care ;  and,  having  conducted  them  round 
le  common  circle  of  modish  travels,  he  returned  with 
lem  to  London,  where,  by  the  influence  of  the  family  in 
rhich  he  resided,  he  naturally  gained  admission  to  many 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  highest  character;  to 
i^its,  nobles,  and  statesmen. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trace  the  series. 

His  first  production  was  William  and  Margaret^ ;  of  which, 

though  it  contains  nothing  very  striking  or  difficult,  he  has 

been  envied  the  reputation ;  and  plagiarism  has  been  boldly 

charged,  but  never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  published  the  Excursion,  1728; 

^  Mallet's  WUliam  and  Margaret  was  printed  in  Aaron  HilFi  Plain  Dealer, 
1?«.  36,  July  24, 1724.  In  iu  original  sUte  it  was  very  different  from  what  it 
is  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works.    Dr.  J. 
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a  desultory  and  capricious  view  of  Mich  iw» " 
as  his  faocy  led  him,  or   his  knowtedge  mti^' 
describe.     It  is  not  devoid   of  poetical  spnt  V 
the  images  are  striking,  and  maoy  of  the  por- 
elegant.    The  cast  of  dieticm   acems  to  be  r» - 
Thomson,  whose  Seasons  w^ene  then  in  the»  fa 
of  repntatioQ.     He  has  Thomson's  beawtio  uA  o^ 

His  poem  on  Verbal  Critieism,  1783^  waswrit^ 
court  to  Pope,  on  a  subject  which  he  either  *^r^ 
stand,  or  wilKngly  misrepreaontod  ;  and  is  fitrie*-^ 
an  improvement,  or  rather  expansion,  of  a  ftagw** 
Pope  printed  in  a  Miscellany  loogr  before  he  far- 
into  a  regular  poem.    There  im  ia  tlm  piece  awye  - 
than  wit,  and  more  confidence  than  knowJei^.    '^' 
sification  is  tolerable,  nor  can    criticiain  allow  k  a 
praise. 

His  first  tragedy  was  Eurydiee,  acted  at  Drtn  - 
1781;  of  which  I  know  not  the  receptfao  s<r^J 
but  have  heard  it  mentioned  as  a  mean  perforate* 
was  not  then  too  high  to  accept  a  proiogve  MBdff 
from  Aaron   HUl,  neither  of  which    can   be  an* 
mended. 

Having  cleared  his  tongae  firom  his  native  pros*^ 
so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguished  as  a  Scd,  h«  *** 
dined  to  disencumber  himself  from  all  adhcpai^ ' 
original,  and  took  upon  him  to  change  his  name  fttt»^ 
MaOoeh  to  English  Mallei,  without  any  inu^iB^^ 
of  preference  which  the  eye  or  ear  can  discovtf . 
other  proofs  he  gave  of  disrespect  to  his  native  e^ 
know  notr  but  it  was  remarked  of  him,  that  he  v»«- 
only  Scot,  whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  visited  f5M»ili«lJ»?' 
lished  his  Essay  on  Man,  but  concealed  the  ^^'j^, 
when  Mallet  entered  one  day.  Pope  aAeA  hiin«>P 
what  there  was  new.  Mallet  told  him,  thai  ^^^ 
piece  was  something  called  an  Essay  on  Man,  wtech 
inspected  idly,  and  seeing  the  utter  inability  of^^^'^^ 
who  had  neither  skill  in  writing  nor  knowledge  of  t»^  '  ^ 
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'^A  tossed  it  away.  Pope,  to  punish  his  self-conceit, 
'm  the  secret*. 

le^w  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  prepared, 

for  the  press.  Mallet  was  employed  to  prefix  a  life, 

he  has  written  with  elegance,  perhaps  with  some  af- 

ion  ;  but  with  so  much  more  knowledge  of  history 

of  science,  that,  when  he  afterwards  undertook  the 

f  Marlborough,  Warburton  remarked,  that  he  might, 

^ps,  forget  that  Marlborough  was  a  general,  as  he  had 

)»tten  that  Bacon  was  a  philosopher. 

^hen  the  prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from  the  palace, 

setting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  kept  a 

irate  court,  he  endeavoured  to  increase  his  popularity 

he  patronage  of  literature,  and  made  Mallet  his  under* 

'etary,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year : 

>mson,  likewise,  had  a  pension ;  and  they  were  asso- 

:ed  in  the  composition  of  the  Mask  of  Alfred,  which, 

Xs  original  state,  was  played  at  Cliefden  in  1740 ;  it  was 

erwards  almost  wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought 

on  the  stage  at  Drury-lane  in  1751,  but  with  no  great 

ccess. 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  conversation  with  Garrick,  dis- 
lursing  of  the  diligence  which  he  was  then  exerting  upon 
\e  life  of  Marlborough,  let  him  know,  that  in  the  series  of 
reat  men  quickly  to  be  exhibited,  he  should  Jlnd  a  niche 
yv  the  hero  of  the  theatre.  Garrick  professed  to  wonder 
y  what  artifice  he  could  be  introduced:  but  Mallet  let 
lim  know,  that,  by  a  dexterous  anticipation,  he  should 
ix  htm  ID  a  conspicuous  place.  *'  Mr.  Mallet,"  says  Gar- 
rick, in  his  gratitude  of  exultation,  "  have  you  left  off  to 
write  for  the  stage  V*  Mallet  then  confessed  that  he  had  a 
drama  in  bis  bands.  Garrick  promised  to  act  it ;  and  Al- 
fred was  produced. 

The  long  retardation  of  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borougb  shows,  with  strong  conviction,  how  little  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  posthumous  renown.    When  be 

'  See  note  on  this  passage  of  Pope's  life  in  the  present  edition. 
VOL*  viii.  «  h 
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-"-:   t    >-«rr^--       Ann   ii»^  jiwu  iTw  jgpposedi?  ■ 

9  »r^j.  will    La:i    i»— 3      »-^   :I*.v-ninie  in  Fla«i«5.  * 
''i  f»-»Y,r*a   i^r-i   uie   ^f^ffTit^   papers  were  traB^er^^'- ' 
3ie  siuii*^  Lr^^i.  r*i  iiT  R«4:nflrd  Steele,  wha,iassc' 
e'^S^fU".*^.  3ar  meat  m   puwn.      They  ti»B  reaisr:' 
ni»»    *iii    M'.ae^.  w!iu,   in    aer  wiiL  a«Hg»ei  tfe  ^ 
G«i*'-r  in«i  3Li-Ittt.  w.ta    a  reward  oTa  tkoaaiw?"' 
^nil  A  pr-.Oih'ntiQ  a>  Jiaert  ^nj  verses-     Glover  rejn 
iii.ior.^irr.  w.^ii  iLsiiauu  tae  LetpAcj,  aod  devolfea  tnc  ^ 
w-,ni  i^.a  51*. let;  who  huui    rrom  tlie  Lite  dakeo'i 
b-.f^'ij'a  ^  >?iL>i«,a  to  pn>fiioce  bis  industry,  sad  ^j^c^ 
of  r-^tr  <i^.4:..veries  wh.cii  be  haid  miide ;  bat  left  doi.*- 
he  d.trd^  anj  hi^torieai  laboars  behind  him. 

Wiu!e    he    was    in    the    prince's   service  he  pfi- 
Mastapoa,  with  a  proloa^ie   bjr  Tbomsoo.  not  meic 
far  inrVrioar  to  that  which  he  had  received  from  Ma  t 
A:^aiiif*innoo.  The  epilogue,  said  to  be  written  dtS'^ 
wa5  composed  in  haste  bj  Mailet,  in  the  plsce  of  oik  ^ 
mised,  which  was  never  given.      This   tragedy  w^.*  i^^- 
cated  to  the  prince  his  master.      It  was  acted  at  Dr.' 
lane,  in   1730,  and  was  well  received,  but  was  oefer' 
vived. 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already  men^'^' 
the  Mask  of  Alfred,  in  conjunction  with  Thomson. 

For  some  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  rest    Ane^^^^ 
interval,  his  next  work  was  Amyntor  and  Theodoft,*' 
a  long  story  in  blank  verse  ;  in  which  it  cannot  ^^  ^"J*^ 
that  there  is  copiousness  and  elegance  of  language*  ^^^' 
of  sentiment,  and  imagery  well  adapted  to  take/wtfs^* 
of  the  fancy.    But  it  is  blank  verse.    This  he  sold  to  >i^^ 
lant  for  one  hundred  and.  twenty  pounds.    The^ 
was  not  great,  and  it  is  now  lost  in  forgetfulness. 

Mallet,  by  address  or  accident,  perhaps  by  h«^  ^^^ 
unce  on  the  prince,  found  his  way  to  Bolingbroke;  ^ 
whose  pride  and  petulance  made  his  kindness  i^^  j^ 
jfrtin.  or  keep,  and  whom  Mallet  was  content  to  court': 
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*.t»  ^^hich,  I  hope,  was  uDwillingly  performed.  When 
IS  found  that  Pope  had  clandestinely  printed  an  an- 
orised  number  of  the  pamphlet  called  the  Patriot 
^,  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  useless  fury,  resolved  to  blast 
memory,  and  employed  Mallet,  1749,  as  the  execu- 
ar  of  his  vengeance.  Mallet  had  not  virtue,  or  had  not 
it,  to  refuse  the  office ;  and  was  rewarded,  not  long 
r,  with  the  legacy  of  lord  Bolingbroke's  works. 
ilany  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written  daring 
opposition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to  Franklin,  as  he 
iposed,  in  perpetuity.  These,  among  the  rest,  were 
imed  by  the  will.  The  question  was  referred  to  arbi- 
itors  ;  but  when  they  decided  against  Mallet,  he  refused 
yield  to  the  award ;  and,  by  the  help  of  MUlar  the  book- 
ller,  published  all  that  he  could  find,  but  with  success 
;ry  much  below  his  expectation. 

In  1755,  his  Mask  of  Britannia  was  acted  at  Drury- 
ine  ;  and  his  tragedy  of  Elvira  in  1763 ;  in  which  year 
e  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  book  of  entries  for  ships 
n  the  port  of  London. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  when  the  nation  was 
3xasperated  by  ill  success,  he  was  employed  to  turn  the 
publick  vengeance  upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  accu- 
sation^ under  the  character  of  a  Plain  Man.  The  paper 
was,  with  great  industry,  circulated  and  dispersed;  and  he, 
for  his  seasonable  intervention,  had  a  considerable  pension 
bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  retained  to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his  wife  to 
France ;  but  after  awhile,  finding  his  health  declming,  he 
returned  alone  to  England,  and  died  in  April,  1765. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife  had  several 
childreD.  One  daughter,  who  married  an  Italian  of  rank, 
named  Cilesia,  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Almida,  which  was 
acted  at  Drury-lane.  Hus  second  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  a  nobleman's  steward,  who  had  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  she  took  care  to  retain  in  her  own  hands. 
His  stature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  formed ; 

lib  2 


A  K  E  N  S  I  D  E. 

iL  Akbnside  was  born  on  the  9lh  of  November, 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  His  father*  Mark,  was  a 
ier,  of  the  presbyleriau  sect ;  his  mother's  name  was 
;  Liumsden.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  edn- 
n  at  the  grammar-school  of  Newcastle;  and  was. 
wards  instmcted  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  kept  a  private 
lemy. 

t  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  that 
might  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  a  dissenting  mi- 
er,  and  received  some  assistance  from  the  fund  which 
dissenters  employ  in  educating  young  men  of  scanty 
luue.  But  a  wider  view  of  the  world  opened  other 
iues,  and  prompted  other  hopes;  he  determined  to  study 
ysick,  and  repaid  that  contribution,  which,  being  re- 
ived for  a  different  purpose,  he  justly  thought  it  dis- 
»nourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  resolved  not  to  be  a  dissenting  mi- 
ister,  he  ceased  to  be  a  dissenter,  I  know  not.  He 
Brtainly  retained  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous  seal  for 
rhat  he  called,  and  thought,  liberty ;  a  zeal  which  some- 
imes  disguises  from  the  world,  and  not  rarely  from  the 
nind  which  it  possesses,  an  envious  desire  of  plundering 
wealth  or  degrading  greatness ;  and  of  winch  the  imme- 
diate tendency  is  innovation  and  anarchy,  an  impetuous 
eagerness  to  subvert  and  confound,  with  very  little  care 
what  shall  be  established. 

Akenside  was  one  of  those  poets  who  have  felt  very 
early  the  motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  those  students  who 
have  very  early  stored  tiieir  memoiies  with  sentiments  and 
images.  Many  of  his  performances  were  produced  in  ^is 
youth;  aadhis  greatest  work,  the  Pleaiyices  of  Im%gina- 
tiou,  aj^peai^d  in  1744.  I  have  heard  Dodsley,  by  whoqi 
*it  was  pat^lished,  relate,  that  when  the  copy  was  offered 
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li  had  given  occasion 

.irii  from  Leyden,  1745, 

.  as  impelled,  by  his  rage 

nioiis  epistle  to  Pulteney, 

name  of  Curio,  as  the  be- 


.^mk^^^m^m^^^  icssion,  he  first  commenced 

-here  Dr.  Stonehouse  then 
I  and  success,  that  a  stranger 
•  l  upon  him.     Akenside  tried 
aving  deafened  the  place  with 
('d  to  Hampstead,  where  he  re- 
>,  and  then  fixed  himself  in  Lon- 
1  man  of  accomplishments  like  his. 
\N  n  as  a  poet,  but  was  still  to  make 
,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  been  re- 
iicies,  but  that  Mr.  Dyson,  with  an 
iiiat  has  not  many  examples,  allowed 
pounds  a  year.    Thus  supported,  he 
in  medical  reputation,  but  never  at- 
xtent  of  practice,  or  eminence  of  popu- 
an  in  a  great  city  seems  to  be  the  mere 
vune ;  his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the 
ly  casual ;  they  that  employ  him  know  not 
,  they  that  reject  him  know  not  his  deficience. 
observer,  who  had  looked  on  the  transactions 
al  world  for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious 
be  written  on  the  Fortune  of  Physicians  ™. 
appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to  his  own 
he  placed  himself  in  view  by  all  the  common 
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^on  entertained  a  very  high  idea  of  the  varied  learoing  and  scieoGe 

y  connected  with  the  character  of  aa  accomplished  physician,  and 

tinned  of  the  physicians  of  this  island,  that "  they  did  more  good  to 

4  without  a  prospect  of  reward,  than  any  profession  of  men  whatever.'* 

cndihipfor  Dr.Bathurst,  and  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  medical  line  of 

ay,  ii  well  known.    See  an  epistle  to  Dr.  Percival,  developing  the  wide 

\  of  knowledge  over  which  a  physician  should  eipatiatt,  prefixed  to  Obeer* 

ions  on  the  literature  of  the  Primitive  Chnstian  Writers.    £o. 


Ji  JT^i-  mt 


-f"L  W-"ni  XTTi 


1^  StfUTT 

ill  Hit  -^^ 


i  ure'i  ii:  - 

■tax  e-i>-.; 

bj  tiie  app'  ' 
Ben,  feariij^ 
will  be  for  a\ 
qoences  old 
representatioi. 
inown,  belp  i  - 
and  i«  b<i^  (»  D 
despised*  Bow 
but  but 


'  nice  of  expreB- 

oou,  by  a  "  veil 

*  under  superflaity 

^  sui."    The  words 

-.orceived;  attentioD 

•  ir.    The  reader  wan- 

u'times  amased,  and 

•    many   turnings  in   the 

•*'*  went  in.    He  remarked 

Inquires  that  praise  should 

I  at  fabrication  of  his  lines  he 

f  other  writer  of  blank  verse : 

pauses  are  musical;  but  the 

•*  is  commonly  too  long  conta- 

I  »  not  recur  with  sufficient  fre- 

iixied  on  through  a  long  inter- 

■         .(iuses,  and,  as  nothing  is  distin- 

;^        ^  lubered. 

•1  blank  verse  aflTords  from  the  ne- 

-cuse  with  the  couplet,  betrays  luxu- 

"« into  such  self-indulgence,  that  they 

i>^e,  ornament  upon  ornament,  and  are 

sd  to  dose  the  sense  at  all*    Blank 

e,  I  fear»  be  too  often  found  in  descrip- 

argument  loquacious,  and  in  nanation 

^  1it»E.         certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not  prosaick,  and 

'^m.mi  ^  not  vulgtur.     He  is  to  be  commended  as 

Aa-  tifices  of  disgust  than  most  of  his  brethren 

lie*'  iig.    He  rarely  either  recalls  old  phrases, 

metre  into  harsh  inversions*    The  sense, 

s  words  is  strained,  when  **  he  views  the 

Mpine  heights  ;**  that  is,  from  mountains  like 

id  the  pedant  surely  intrudes,  (but  when 

I'se  without  pedantry?)  when  he  tells  how 

'6  the  stated  round  of  time/' 

illy  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry  that  he 


AKENSIDE. 

he  became  a  ielJov  of  the  Bt 
obtained  a  degree  at  Cambridge;  aad  w 
the  College  of  Pb jsicians ;  be  wrote  Ut^ 
Eibed,  from  time  to  time,  medical  msajs  and  :<^r  i 
be  became  pbjsiciaa  to  St.  Tbomas*s  boapbak:  t-  i 
Gohtaman  lectures  in  aoatoraj ;  bot  began  &  tt  i 
Croanian  lecture,  a  history  of  the  revivai  of  k-i.-n: 
wkiek  be  soon  desisted;  and,  in  roBTers&tk£  ^ 
eagerlj  forced  himself  into  notice  by  an  aml^ir  -if  t 
tion  of  elegance  and  literatiire. 

Hb  Diacowse  on  the  Dysentery,  1764,  vu  coj^  i 
a  very  conspicnons  specimen  of  I^tinity,  vkiu  n 
him  to  ike  same  height  of  place  amoi^  the  sc^:^' 
poMCispd  before  among  the  vits ;  and  he  n^i  ^^ 
biTe  risen  to  a  greater  eleyation  of  character,  l^*  i 
stadies  were  ended  with  his  life,  by  a  patrid  ferer,  Ja 
1770,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  bis  age  \ 

Akenside  is  to  be  c^onsidered  as  a  didactiek  u: 
poet.  His  great  work  is  the  Pleasares  of  lauifi^^i 
peffonnance  which,  poblished  as  it  was,  at  tk  a 
taeaty- three,  raised  expectations  that  were  not  Terri 
sitisfied.  It  has  ondoabtedly  a  just  claim  to  Ten  f 
bw  notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity  of  ^'--^ 
nmomnion  amplitude  of  acqoisitioos,  of  a  worn  i 
stored  with  inuiges,  and  much  exercised  in  coaiw: 
campaimg  them. 

Wi^  the  philosophical  or  religious  tenets  of  the  i!^^ 
I  bsve  nothing  to  do;  my  business  is  with  his  poeoy. ' 
subject  k  well  chosen,  as  it  includes  all  images  tk: 
jtiike  or  please,  and  thus  comprises  every  species  c(f^ 
^  arHf^t  The  omlj  difficulty  is  in  the  choice  (^  tU 
*  - .  .,_^'^:r^baijs;  an  J  it  is  not  easy,  in  such  exuf^-^*^ 

^  ro  find  the  middle  point  between  pemaji 
sifiet%.  Tbeptftfar^m  ii£ific«lly  disposed,  witb 

0«t  mjnrr  to  the 


af«Z. 
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s  are  dLiaplayed  with  sad 
3y  are  bidden,  tike  B«tkr*s  Mmi.  it  a  ~^ 
ey  are  forms  fantasticallT  Vam  immgr  mmammM- 
Pars  minima  ert  ip«i  fivdA  ■l-'   T*r  ^■■t 
ed  till  the  sense  k  kirdlr  peneivfsc    ^hs^ 
m\ud,  and  setdes  is  the  ««-    Tse  shst^^m- 
gh    the   gay    difissios,  MiaBiiB»  shbb^  ss 
delighted;    but,  after  mmm  -tmrnm-  £   » 
3yrinth,  comes  out  as  he  vbs:  s.    -B-  ibbbhs 

-  \md  hold  on  notluBg. 
versification,  justice  nqwrner  Uk&  wa^  ^ss 

-  emed.      In  the  geseni  faimnciig  c  s.=:JHE&f 
^-ps,  superionr  to  asj  ether  wxxp  c   shl  «b 

.  is  smooth,   and  Us  pasni  sr^  mmma^    m. :  a 
.aation  of  his  TerKs  is 
1   nd  the  full  close  < 
The  sense  is 
J  of  complicated 
d,  nothing  is  i 
exemption 
.,j  of  closing  the  u 
,_  and  active  miods  i 
.  mage  upon  ' 
easily  persuaded  ii  tarn-. 
e  will,  therefore,  I  ioK  m-  awi 
exuberant,  is 
some, 
lis  diction 

gant  as  it  ii  Ml  ^«il^  m-.^^' 
ving  fewer  i 
the  blank  i 
twisto  ha 
owew,  ef  j 
Ganges  fia 


^   4 


iin^>: 


•1 


••^  i<  fco.  T*  ••■  .'-■ 
t  Wiuk-T.  B.esi  k  *i]f  be  ail 

a  je^  liBiigrr  «  seiec  :^  -- 
fnm  Ake^^'  -^ 

~  MCKf  ^V  M^V  to  be  rOBi^u^''^   ^ 

wii  dK^paick  tkea.    h  ^  ^  ^ ' 
^  fce  M2ir«e^  ^aset' so  dm^^J  ^^\'.^' 
kt^:i^  Kacier  cW  mv  ^td  akiaess  o(  £^  e 
amd  eieraboa  of  tfc  grander  c«e 
^-MeW  ^md  mpam  Ms  top,  ^  ^ ' 

^wierr  of  images.     His  tiM>&^^ 
jsrfj»wani,i„^^^^^    TrtswrA  was  Jiis  love 

^^^  r«na.  fc  t«di»«ed  if  afienrards  id: 


&^ 
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oo  distant  from  each  other,  or  ar- 

gard  to  established  use,  and,  there- 

e  ear,  which,  in  a  short  composition, 

familiar  with  an  itinovatiou. 

tn positions  singly  cannot  be  required; 

p  brighter  and  darker  parts  ;  but,  whan 

1  to  be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour 

r  to  what  use  can  the  work  be  critkiseil 

ad? 


G  i  i  y 


l£     ::  ITf 


«fl  <^ 


# 


Tiof  1$  Gc^  r,  Ae  M  d^  Mr  Pk 
iTLwioa,  w  bora  ■  Gn^  S-: 

caw  W  Kr.  A«tn>6«s,  km  mtAtn  hr-y 
to  Dr.  Gforsf ;  ud  v^ea  ^  len  >:- 

A  pesgooer  it  PererJiaBse,  m  Cs^r^ 
TVe  tru>hkifi  froa  tbe  sck)ol  tc  .k  l 

f  ottflftf  vk'iars,  die  time  fimoi  which  6r 

A^re  beea  fm  litrle  deii^ied  vit^  ^•:- 

Mr  tir  fis^M  iT  itvir,  vtf  £^  fiM' 
V'^'v  Ail  aitniwaee  aa  tertian  m  * 


6f  U  ie«  il  Csmbrid^eil 

Harare  W«J^,  »fco^  frieadiJiv  l>eW|^ 

mwa»d  him  to  tnyel  with  him  u  iui  «"p^ 

'■wfiiLcf  i&roi]|^  France  iaro  ItaJj,  Wfif 

uwifliD  a    rerr  pleasing  account  of  bmj  P*l 

Z*^™^*--      Boe  nae^aa]  rriendshjps  an- ««»  4 

ai  f/orpw*.  fft^y  qnam-Hed  and  partwt ;  »»i  Jit 

«»<>-_  ronfenr  fo  Aare  ft  told  that  it  w^dfU^i. 

rrr-  **>"'erer,  witboat  prejudice  oo  iJie  «** 

uWB  above  thi^  ^^ i-  ^  ^s 

to  them  both      r-^       **''*  *«S  rfou6t/ess,iiioreii^ 
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id    ill   September,  1741,  and  hi 

rds   buried  hb  fatlier,  who  bftd, 

if  irtoncy  upon  a  new  hoiMe,  80 

Pe»  tbat  Oray  diovght  hintelf  too 

He>  therefore,  retired  to  Cam- 

FAer  be<;«me  bachelor  of  civil  law; 

cig  the  place  or  ita  inhabitants,  or 

,    be  \>wuB9ed,  except  a  short  resi*- 

est  of  his  life. 

waa  deprived  of  Mr.  West,  the  son 

ind,  a  friend  on  whom  he  appears  to 

s,  atid    who  deserved  his  esteem  by 

»bows  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  Ode  to 

ion  has  preserved,  as  well  as  by  the 

when  Only  sent  him  part  of  Agrippioa, 

d  3ust  begun,  he  gave  an  opinion  which 

d  the  prog^ress  of  the  worit,  and  which 

^ery  reader  will  confirm.     It  was  cer« 

the  English  stage  that  Agrippina  was 

e 

-L742,  Gray  seems  first  to  have  applied 

*'^  to  poetry;   for  in  this  year  were  pro- 

^''  to  Spring,  his  Prospect  of  Eton,  and  his 

^  nty.     He   began  likewise  a  Latin  poem, 

«  uogitandi. 

«;^llected  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Mason, 

:•  ftWtton  was  to  have  excelled  in  Latin  poetry : 

^    11%  reasonable  to  wish  that  he  had  prosecuted 

^7  tfti,  though  there  is  at  present  some  embar- 

fir     Us  phrase,  and  some  hiirshriess  in  his  lyrick 

Aur?  »  ^^pvnifiness  of  language  is  such  as  very  few 

»iHi  liis  lines,  even  when  imperfect,  discover  a 

W&pavAke  would  quickly  have  made  skilful. 

mmm^»'^^  on  at  Peterhouse,  very  little  solicitous 

irufl^niAtA  oT  thought,  and  cultivated  his  mind  and 

Miptf  Ue  vkifrfi  without   any    other    purpose  than   of 

mkMmmA  "mjnsing  himself;  wlien  Mr.  Mason,  being 

IT^of  Pemhroke  hall  brought  him  a  compfl'»'f*« 
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methods ;  he  became  a  fellow   of  ike  Bojal  Soass 
obtained  a  degree  at  Cambridge  ;  and  was  wimOti  n 
the  College  of  Physicians ;  he  w^rote  little  poeti;,  Wt : 
li^hed,  from  time  to  time,  medical  essays  and  okaors^: 
he  became  physician  to  St.  Thomases  hospital;  heim 
Gulstonian  lectures  in  anatomy  ;    but  began  to  gift,  kt 
Crounian  lecture,  a  history  of  the  revival  of  leaniiBe.^ 
which  he  soon  desisted ;   and,   in    <M>nTersatioii,  W : 
eagerly  forced  himself  into  notice  by  ao  ambitkras  (^iv 
tion  of  elegance  and  literatnre. 

His  Discourse  on  the  Dysentery,  1764,  was  consder^c. 
a  very  conspicuous  specimen  of  liatinity,  whicb  esr- 
him  to  the  same  height  of  place  among  the  scilolin&^• 
possessed  before  among  the  wits ;  and  he  w^t,  p^- 
have  risen  to  a  greater  elevation  of"  character,  hat  tku 
studies  were  ended  with  his  life,  by  a  putrid  fever, /flft*^ 
1770,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age  ". 

Akenside  is  to  be  considered  as  a  didacti<ri  aadlp^' 
poet.  His  great  work  is  the  Pleasures  of  Imaginstwi: . 
performance  which,  published  as  it  was,  at  the  ap^ 
twenty-three,  raised  expectations  that  were  not  veiya^f 
satisfied.  It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to  veiy  p^ 
lar  notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity  of  genius,^ 
uncommon  amplitude  of  acquisitions,  of  a  young  V 
stored  with  images,  and  much  exercised  in  combiniiV'^ 
comparing  them. 

With  the  philosophical  or  religious  tenets  of  the  so^^ 
I  have  nothing  to  do ;  my  business  is  with  his  poetr;.  ^ 
subject  is  well  chosen,  as  it  includes  all  images  tki/^ 
strike  or  please,  and  thus  comprises  every  species  of  p«^ 
eal  delight.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  choice  ofex^ 
pies  and  illustrations;  and  it  is  not  easy,  in  such  exubeian^ 
of  matter,  to  find  the  middle  point  between  peoarr^ 
satiety.  The  parts  seem  artificially  disposed,  with  suffic»»^ 
coherence,  so  as  that  they  cannot  change  their  p^^^^' 
out  injury  to  the  general  design. 

■  A  raoit  carious  and  original  character  of  Akenside  is  gircn  ^1  ^"^   ' 
Uardinge,  in  vol.  viii.  of  Nichols's  lilerary  Anecdotes.    Ed,  I 
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imagoes  are  displayed  with  sach  luxuriaoce  of  expres- 
hat  they  are  hidden,  like  Butler's  Moon,  by  a  **  veil 
it  ;**  they  are  forms  fantastically  lost  under  superfluity 
388.  "  Pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui."  The  words 
iultiplied  till  the  sense  is  hardly  perceived ;  attention 
ts  the  miud,  and  settles  in  the  ear.  The  reader  wan- 
through  the  gay  diffusion,  sometimes  amased,  and 
times  delighted;  but,  after  many  turnings  in  the 
3ry  labyrinth,  comes  out  as  he  went  in.  He  remarked 
,  and  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

o  his  versification,  justice  requires  that  praise  should 
be  denied.  In  the  general  fabrication  of  his  lines  he 
lerhaps,  soperiour  to  any  other  writer  of  blank  verse : 
flow  is  smooth,  and  ius  pauses  are  musical;  but  the 
catenation  of  his  verses  is  commonly  too  long  oonti- 
)d,  and  the  full  close  does  not  recur  with  sufficient  fre- 
3ncy.  The  sense  is  carried  on  through  a  long  inter- 
;ture  of  complicated  clauses,  and,  as  nothing  is  distin- 
ished,  nothing  is  remembered. 

The  exemption  which  blank  verse  affords  from  the  ne- 
ssity  of  closing  the  sense  with  the  couplet,  betrays  luxu- 
int  and  active  minds  into  such  self-indulgence,  that  they 
le  image  upon  image,  <»iiament  upon  ornament,  and  are 
>t  easily  persuaded  to  close  the  sense  at  alL  Blank 
srse  will,  therefore,  I  fear,  be  too  often  found  in  descrip- 
on  exuberant,  in  argument  loquacious,  and  in  nariation 
Tesome. 

His  dietioD  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not  prosaick,  and 
degant  as  it  u  not  vulgtur.  He  is  to  be  commended  as 
mviDg  fewer  .artifices  of  disgust  than  most  of  his  brethren 
df  the  blank  song.  He  rarely  either  recalls  old  phrases, 
or  twists  his  metre  into  harsh  inversions.  The  sense, 
however,  of  his  words  is  strained,  when  **  he  views  the 
Ganges  from  Alpine  heights ;"  that  is,  from  mountains  like 
the  Alps:  and  the  pedant  surely  intrudes,  (but  when 
was  blank  verse  without  pedantry  ?)  when  he  tells  bow 

"  planets  akiolve  the  stated  round  of  time." 
It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry  that  he 


"lir    jii::"-iTS»   «r.i». 


£.jfli  t^  erajMieizr  .•: 

a  :rw  nHBTs  ire  seferted  froHi  dif  >'- 
Tjl  turns.  ^wtii=i.  w^a  -Mmt  ^^ib  Aiesside,  seen  ti  ' 
*  "nmn  t-nt  ^t-^w  ir  "ae  i»r^=5Ei.  sits^tios,  and  eod  of  s- 
5L:.-rT:*«*  iir  Iimf*:<i*-9fiKt  ja  ELorsdoo,  p.  fig. 

Els  icier  i«i«3k  jr»  iijfr  L>  be  coosidered ;  bat  a  f^   j 
r;iii»ii»*n.-i»Ta  wJl  i»f-?yac:i  tbea.     It  is  not  easr  to  r-  { 
w:i7  ^^  MLnaz'Z^  JuKfea  so  d3g«itlT   to    Ijrick  p.*^- 
kiijtr  a»*iiif*r  ti*^  ease  aad  airiness  of  tbe  lifter,  do: 
^*^i«i««  asrf  e>Tarioa  of  tbe  grander  ode.     Whet 
hkj%  k»  H-^iied  band  vpoa  bb  barp,  bis  former  po^t 
•ee«  to  desert  him ;  be  bas  00  longer  bis  Inxnriance  of  r 
pre»*ioo,  nor  rarietr  of  images.     His  tbou^hts  are  cc 
siod  bis  words  inelegant.    Yet  sncb  was  bis  love  of  lyrki 
tbat,  ba? iog  written,  witb  great  rigour  and  poignancy,  ii 
Vv'i-t\r^  tn  Curio,  be  transformed  it  afterwards  into  an  od 
d^*f^nu*jUii  ouly  to  its  author. 

Ofhk  ,hUh  nothing  favourable  can  be  said;  the  sen^r 
mmU  eoainionly  want  force,  nature,  or  novelty;  the  d.c 

Zeir"'*!*"'""  ''^"'^  *"^  "°^^"*'  ^^^  stanzas  ilko^ 
■»ri*eH)d  tti,j  unpleasant,   and  the  rhymes   dissonant,  .r 


V 
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fully  disposed,  too  distant  from  each  other,  or  ar- 
d  With  too  little  regard  to  established  use,  and,  there- 
perplexing  to  the  ear,  which,  in  a  short  composition, 
ot  time  to  grow  familiar  with  an  innovation. 

examine  sach  compositions  singly  cannot  be  required; 
have,  doubtless,  brighter  and  darker  parts  ;  but,  when 

are  once  found  to  be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour 

be  spared  :  for  to  what  use  can  the  work  be  criticised 

will  not  be  read  ? 


GRAY. 


Thomah  Gbav,  the  mm  of  Mr.  PfciSpGnj,!^^ 
of  Loudoo,  WM  boro  m  Cornfcill,  Noffate  36  :* 
His  granmuitical  edoeatioa  he  rec^ved  it  EtoLOcr 
euro  4>f  Mr.  Antrobos,  Ub  WMihet's  litotlicr,  tki » 
to  Dr.  George;  and  when  he  left  school,  ifll^i* 
a  pensioner  at  Peterhoase,  in  Cambridge. 

The  transition  from  the  school  to  the  coUege  b^v 
young  scholars,  the  time  from  which  they  date  ifei 
of  manhood,  liberty,    and   happiness;  hot  Gray^ 
have  been  very  little    dehgrhted  with  ^'^^^T 
cations ;  he  liked  at  Cambridge  neither  the  mode 
nor  the  fashion  of  study,  and  lived  suUenly  oniot^ 
when  his  attendance  on  lectures  was  no  '^S^^^^ 
As  he  intended  to  profess   the  common  law,  « t  - 
degree.  , 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  (Wejea^- 
Horace  Walpole,  whose  friendship  bebadgsu^^  ^ 
invited  him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  ^"»^^^j^. 
wandered  through  France  into  Italy;  and  ^^'^^^^ 
contain  a  very  pleasing  accoant  of  many  p*^  ^^^ 
journey.     But  unequal  friendships  are  ^*^'    ^^ 
at  Florence  they  quarrelled  and  parted ;  and  Jfr.  ^  ^ 
is  now  content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was  bj  fas  j*"^^ 
we  look,  however,  without  prejudice  on  the  ^     [r^^^ 
6nd  that  men,  whose  consciousness  of  tbev  ow 
them  above  the  compliances  of  servility,  ^^  ^  ^^\ 
in  their  association  with  superiours,  to  iratcn  tlie       ^  / 
nity  with  troublesome  and  punctilious  jealou^^  iack*  i 
fervour  of  independence  to  exact  that  attention  J 
refuse  to  pay.     Part  they  did,  whatever  was  ' 


and  the  rest  of  their  travels  was,  doubtless,  more « 

to  them  both.     Gray  continued  his  journey  '^  ^^  ( 

sttiUble  to  his  own  little  fortune,  with  only  an  occ«^ 


servants 


w 
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retumed  to  Eaglaiid  in  September,  1741,  and  ih 

.wo  moiidis  afterwards  bnried  hia  father,  wko  had, 

injudieions  waste  of  OKmey  upon  a  new  honae,  so 

.essened  his  fortnne,  that  Gray  tiiovght  himself  too 

o  study  the  law.     He,  therefore,  retired  to  Cam- 

,  where  he  soon  after  became  bachelor  of  eivil  law; 

here,  witiiont  liking  the  place  or  its  inhabitants,  or 

ising  to  like  them,  he  passed,  e&cept  a  short  rest*- 

t  at  liondon,  the  rest  of  his  life. 

out  this  time  he  was  deprited  of  Mr.  West,  the  son 

chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  friend  on  whom  he  appears  to 

set  a  high  yalne,  and  who  deserred  his  esteem  by 

>ower8  which  he  shows  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  Ode  to 

,  which  Mr.  Mason  has  preserved,  as  well  as  by  the 

3rity  with  which,  when  Gray  sent  him  part  of  Agrippina^ 

igedy  that  he  had  just  begun,  he  gave  an  opinion  wUch 

>ably  intercepted  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  which 

judgment  of  every  reader  will  confirm.     It  was  cer^* 

jly  no  loss  to  the  English  stage  that  Agrippina  was 

rev  finished. 

(n  this  year,  1742,  Gray  seems  first  to  have  applied 
Qself  seriously  to  poetry;  for  in  this  year  were  pro- 
ced  the  Ode  to  Spring,  his  Prospect  of  Eton,  and  his 
de  to  Adverrity.  He  began  likewise  a  Latin  poem, 
e  Priocipiis  Cogitandi. 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Mason, 
lat  bis  first  ambition  was  to  have  excelled  in  Latin  poetry : 
erhaps  it  were  reasonable  to  wish  that  he  had  prosecuted 
is  design;  for,  though  there  is  at  present  some  embar* 
assment  in  his  phrase,  and  some  harshness  in  his  lyrick 
iumbers,  his  copiousness  of  language  is  such  as  very  few 
lossess ;  and  his  lines,  even  when  imperfect,  discover  a 
writer  whom  practice  would  quickly  have  made  skilful. 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhouse,  very  little  solicitous 
what  others  did  or  thought,  and  cultivated  his  mind  and 
enlarged  his  views  without  any  other  purpose  than  of 
improving  and  amusing  himself;  when  Mr.  Mason,  being 
elected  fellow  of  Pembroke  hall,  brought  him  a  companion 
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was  jlieiwMdi  to  be  him  c^itar^  wmk  vkie 
fidelity  kM  kiaifed  ^  ^aanlflfafann- 

Ike  coldMflB  oT  a  cntkk. 

lo  tUs  letireaeat  ke  wrote,  17^,  a  ode  <«:»: 
ofMr.  WalpolesCai; 
a  poen,  of 
catioo»  of  wlack  Ike 
excellent  lines. 

His  next  prodactioB,  1750,  was  kit  fi»-£««lf 
the  Chorcb-yaid,  which,  fimli^  its  waj  iaCo  t  &-- 
first,  I  belieTe,  made  him  koown  to  the  pobiki. 

An  inviUtion  from  lady  Cobk»,  about  tins  tu^ 
occasion  to  an  odd  compositioo  called  a  Ixiur>^<-'7  ' 
adds  little  to  Graj's  character. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  published,  175^  witt  -- 
by  Mr.  Bentlej ;  and,  that  thej  might  in  some  t  ^ 
other  make  a  book,  only  one  side  of  each  leaf  was  pr 
I  believe  the  poems  and  the  plates  leconMnended  eac:  ^ 
so  well,  that  the  whole  impression  was  soon  boapt 
year  he  lost  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards,  1756,  some  joaif  Btea  cj 
college,  whose  chambers  were  near  his,  ^^^        . 
selves  with  disturbing  him  by  frequent  and  tiQ^[ 
noises,   and,  as  is   said,   by  pranks  yet  more  ^-  ^ 
and  contemptuoos.    This  insolence,  baring  cnrfarw 
while,  he  represented  to  the  govemours  of  the    ■ 
among  whom,  perhaps,  he  had  no  friends;  ano,  diwb^'  \ 
complaint  little  regarded,  removed  himself  to  i^    . 
hall.  ! 

In  1757  he  publbhed  the  Progress  of  P^^'*\J 
Bard,  two  compositions  at  which  the  readers  of  f^ 
were  at  first  content  to  gaze  in  mate  amazement 
that  tried  them  confessed  their  inability  to  undeni^ 
them,  though  Warborton  said  that  they  were  ud()^^^ 
as  well  as  the  works  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  ^njc 
the  fashion  to  admire.  Garrick  wrote  a  few  '*'*^^^ 
praise.     Some  hardy  champions  undertook  to  rescue 
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tie^lect ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  many  were  content  to 
>Mrii  beauties  which  they  could  not  see. 
ay*s  reputation  was  now  so  high,  that,  after  the  death 
bber,  he  had  the  honour  of  refusing  the  laurel,  which 
hen  bestowed  on  Mr.  Whitehead. 
Is  curiosity,  not  long  after,  drew  him  away  from  Cam- 
^e  to  a  lodging  near  the  Museum,  where  he  resided 
three  years,  reading  and  transcribing ;  and,  so  far  as 
be  discovered,  very  little  affected  by  two  odes  on 
vion  and  Obscurity,  in  which  his  lyrick  performances 
a  ridiculed'with  much  contempt  and  much  ingenuity. 
(Then  the  professor  of  modem  history  at  Cambridge 
1,  he  was,  as  he  says,  "cockered  and  spirited  up,'* 
he  asked  it  of  lord  Bute,  who  sent  him  a  civil  refusal ; 
I  the  place  was  given  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  sir 
nes  Lowther. 

His  constitution  was  weak,  and  believing  that  his  health 
is  promoted  by  exercise  and  change  of  place,  he  under- 
>k,  1765,  a  journey  into  Scotland,  of  which  his  account, 

far  as  it  extends,  is  very  curious  and  elegant ;  for,  as 
3  comprehension  was  ample,  his  curiosity  extended  to  all 
e  works  of  art,  all  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  all  the 
onuments  of  past  events.  He  naturally  contracted  a 
iendship  with  Dr.  Beattie,  whom  he  found  a  poet,  a 
iitlosopher,  and  a  good  man.  The  Mareschal  college  at 
..berdeen  offered  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  which, 
aviDg  omiyed  to  take  it  at  Cambridge,  he  thought  it 
ecent  to  refuse. 

What  he  had  formerly  solicited  in  vain  was  at  last  given 
lim  without  solicitation.  The  professorship  of  history 
became  again  vacant,  and  he  received,  1768,  an  offer  of  it 
from  the  duke  of  Grafton.  He  accepted,  and  retained  it 
to  his  death ;  always  designing  lectures,  but  never  reading 
them ;  uneasy  at  his  neglect  of  duty,  and  appeasing  his 
uneasiness  with  designs  of  reformation,  and  with  a  reso- 
lution which  he  believed  himself  to  have  made  of  resigning 
the  office,  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  discharge  it. 
Ill  health  made  another  journey  necessary,  and  he  vi- 
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sited,  1760,  WeslaoriMid  and  rMiliilmi  H 
reads  his  epistolaiy  nsmtioa,  ■  inhf  i,  tkat  to  tat- 
to  tell  his  traTeb,  had  been  waote  of  ha 
it  is  by  stadying  at  hoaie  that  we  araat 
of  traTelling  with  inteU^ence  and 

His  traTels  and  his  studies 
The  gout,  of  winch  he  had  soataiaed 
fell  upon  his  stomach,  and,  jieMisg^  to  no 
daced  strong  convulsions,  which,  Joly  90,  1771,  &>: 
Dated  in  death. 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adc^t,  as  Mr.  Umr. 
done,  from  a  letter  written  to  my  friend  Mr.  Bosv* 
the  reverend  Mr.  Tempte,  rector  of  St.  Glavias,  a  ( 
wall ;  and  am  as  willii^  as  his  warmeat  well-wishef  i^ 
lieve  it  tme. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  the  most  ieamed  man  in  £c- 

He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  pr^f  ■ 

parts  of  science,  and  that  not  superficially,  bot  thoroiLr 

He  knew  every  branch  of  history,  both  natural  vU  r 

had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England*  Frc 

and  Italy ;  and  was  a  gpreat  antiquarian.     Criticism,  o- 

physioks,  morals,  politicks,  made  a  principal  part  & 

study ;  voyages  and  travels  of  all  sorts  were  hb  ftvvr 

amusements ;  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prists..: 

chitecture,  and  gardening.   With  such  a  fund  of  knovitfc: 

his  conversation  must  have  been  equally  instrucdnc  £ 

entertaining ;  but  be  was  also  a  good  man,  a  man  of  virt- 

and  humanity.    There  is  no  character  without  some  sp* 

some  imperfection  ;  and  I  think  the  greatest  defect  id  t 

was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacj,  sdc 

visible  fastidiouftness,  or  contempt  and  disdain  of  his  m- 

riours  in  science.    He  also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  v«ai 

ness  which  disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Congreu 

though  he  seemed  to  value  others  chiefly  according^  to  t^ 

progress  that  they  had  made  in  knowledge,  yet  he  coqI^ 

not  bear  to  be  considered  himself  merely  as  a  raao  of  let 

ters  ;  and,  though  without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  statioo,  ^ 

desire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  independeB: 
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Jeman,  nrho  read  for  his  amusement.  Perhaps  it  may 
laid,  what  signifies  so  much  knowledge,  when  it  pro- 
3d  so  little  ?  Is  it  worth  taking  so  much  pains  to  leave 
memorial  but  a  few  poems?    But  let  it  be  considered, 

Mr.  Gray  was«  to  others  at  least,  innocently  em- 
red,  to  himself  certainly  beneficially.  His  time  passed 
3eably  ;  he  was  every  day  making  some  new  acqui- 
>n  in  science;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  soft- 
d,  his  virtue  strengthened;  the  world  and  mankind 
re  shown  to  him  without  a  mask ;  and  he  was  taught  to 
isider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  the  at- 
ition  of  a  wise  man,  except  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
1  practice  of  virtue,  in  that  state  wherein  God  hath 
iced  us/' 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a  more  parti- 
lar  account  of  Gray's  skill  in  zoology.  He  has  re- 
arked,  that  Gray's  effeminacy  was  affected  most ''  before 
ose  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  please  ;*'  and  that  he  is  un- 
stly  charged  with  making  knowledge  his  sole  reason  of 
reference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem  to  none  whom  he  did 
ot  likewise  believe  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  from  the  slight  inspection  of 
is  letters,  in  which  my  undertaking  has  engaged  me,  is, 
liat  his  mind  had  a  large  grasp ;  that  his  curiosity  was  un- 
imited,  and  his  judgment  cultivated ;  that  he  was  a  man 
ikely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at  alf;  but  that  he  was 
astidious  and  hard  to  please.  His  contempt,  however,  is 
>fteD  employed,  where  I  hope  it  will  be  approved,  upon 
skepticism  and  infidelity.  His  short  account  of  Shaftes- 
bury I  will  insert. 

''You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  lord  Shaftesbury 
came  to  be  a  philosopher  in  vogue ;  I  will  tell  you :  first, 
he  was  a  lord;  secondly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any  of  his 
readers ;  thirdly,  men  are  very  prone  to  believe  what  they 
do  not  understand ;  fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing 
at  all,  piovided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe  it ; 
fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road,  even  when  that  road 
leads  nowhere;   sixthly,  he  was  reckoned  a  fine  writer. 


*       -1      i 

•t       .»•■-■    r 


•"  >    ♦^Tvv^         h^  f^mrp  ii-jw^pri    aat    iow^    ?«o^  "** 

n-^  m  M/.  of  ,f  jrb^n  .f  i*  ^nn#^ :   for  of  tiie  two  &'«*• 
Wfi'i*  f«iTT»fil4»  h#»jwt  can  ^iddespoe' 
Wh'ft  r«f/^  ')v<>ne  to  tiahr 
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relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the  second  only 
ut.  Xhe  sixth  stanza  contains  a  melancholy  truth, 
I  favourite  has  no  friend  T  but  the  last  ends  in  a 

\  sentence  of  no  relation  to  the  purpose ;  if  what 
d  had  been  gold^  the  cat  would  not  have  gone  into 

\ter ;    and,  if  she  had,  would  not  less  have  been 

'  Prospect  of  Eton  College  suggests  nothing  to  Gray 
I  every  beholder  does  not  equally  think  and  feel, 
supplication  to  father  Thames,  to  tell  him  who  drives 
oop  or  tosses  the  ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.  Father 
aies  has  no  better  means  of  knowing  than  himself®, 
epithet,  '*  buxom  health,*'  is  not  elegant ;  he  seems  not 
uderstand  the  word.  Gray  thought  his  language  more 
vical  as  it  was  more  remote  from  common  use ;  finding 
>ryden  '*  honey  redolent  of  spring,''  an  expression  that 
v'hes  the  utmost  limits  of  our  language.  Gray  drove  it 
Ittle  more  beyond  common  apprehension,  by  making 
.ales"  to  be  "  redolent  of  joy  and  youth." 
Of  the  Ode  on  Adversity,  the»  hint  was,  at  first,  taken 
>m  "  O  Diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium ;"  but  Gray 
s  excelled  his  original  by  the  variety  of  his  sentiments, 
id  by  their  moral  application.  Of  this  piece,  at  once 
)etical  and  rational,  I  will  not,  by  slight  objections,  violate 
\e  dignity. 

My  process  has  now  brought  me  to  the  wonderful 
nonder  of  wonders y  the  two  sister  x>des;  by  which,  though 
'ither  vulgar  ignorance  or  common  sense  at  first  univer- 
sally rejected  them,  many  have  been  since  persuaded  to 
thiuk  themselves  delighted.  I  am  one  of  those  that  are 
willing  to  be  pleased,  and,  therefore,  would  gladly  find 
the  meaning  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  Progress  of  Poetry. 

**  We  fthall,incom{MuritoD  with  this  criticism,  quote  t  passage  from  Rasielas, 
and  deduce  no  inference  :  "  As  they  were  sitting  together,  the  princess  cast  her 
eyes  on  the  ri?er  that  flowed  before  her :  answer,  said  she,  great  father  of 
waters,  thou  (hat  rollest  thy  floods  through  eighty  nations,  to  the  invocation  of 
the  daughter  of  thy  native  king.  Tell  me,  if  thou  waterest,  through  all  thy 
course,  a  lingle  habitation  from  which  thou  doat  not  hear  the  murmurs  of  com- 
plaint."   Ed. 
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■.uv.U>,oO    will     ^ 

tier*  i,  ,  *'^\     ^'*^®«  wuod;"  but  »  t-  <?«' 
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•  as  our  state  much  better  when  we  first  bor- 
uilian  arts. 

ird  ternary,  the  first  gives  a  mythological  birth 

are.   What  is  said  of  that  mighty  genius  is  true  ; 

>t  said  happily :  the  real  effects  of  this  poeti- 

are  put  out  of  sight  by  the  pomp  of  machinery. 

th  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  is  worse 

>s  ;  the  counterfeit  debases  the  genuine. 

*ount  of  Milton's   blindness,  if  we  suppose  it 

study  in  the  formation  of  his  poem,  a  supposi- 

y  allowable,  is  poetically  true,  and  happily  ima- 

*iut  the  car  of  Dryden,  with  his  tu)o  couriers,  has 

u  it  peculiar ;  it  is  a  car  in  which  any  other  rider 

>laced. 

)ard  appears,  at  the  first  view,  to  be,  as  Aigarotti 

*rs  have  remarked,  an  imitation  of  the  prophecy  of 

Aigarotti  thinks  it  superiour  to  its  original ;  and, ' 

rence  depends  only  on  the  imagery  and  animation 

two  poems,  his  judgment  is  right.     There  is  in  the 

more  force,  more  thought,  and  more  variety.     But 

y  is  less  than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been  nn- 

y  produced  at  a  wrong  time.    The  fiction  of  Horace 

o  the  Romans  credible ;   but  its  revival  disgusts  us 

apparent  and  unconquerable  falsehood.     Incredulus 

>  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a  giant's  bulk 
abulous  appendages  of  spectres  and  predictions,  has 
.^  difficulty;  for  he  that  forsakes  the  probable  may 
ays  find  the  marvellous.  And  it  has  little  use ;  we  are 
cted  only  as  we  believe  ;  we  are  improved  only  as  we 
1  something  to  be  imitated  or  declined.  I  do  not  see 
\i  the  Bard  promotes  any  truth,  moral  or  political. 

,  Uis  stanzas  are  too  long,  especially  his  epodes  ;  the  ode 
finished  before  the  ear  has  learned  its  measures,  and, 

jusequently,  before  it  can   receive  pleasure  from  their 

onsonance  and  recurrence. 
or  the  first  stanza,  the  abrupt  beginning  has  been  cele- 

)rated ;  bat  technical  beauties  can  give  praise  only  to  the 
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the  treasury ;  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  in  supporting 
the  schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politicks  did  not,  however,  so  much  engage  him,  as  to 
withhold  his  thoughts  from  things  of  more  importance. 
He  had,  in  the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the  help 
of  corrupt  conversation,  entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  but  he  thought  the  time  now  come  when  it 
was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  ap- 
plied himself  seriously  to  the  great  question.  His  studies^ 
being  honest,  ended  in  conviction.  He  found  that  religioD 
was  true;  and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach,  1747,  by  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul ;  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity  has  never  been*  able  to 
fabricate  a  specious  answer.  This  book  his  father  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing,  and  expressed  hLn  pleasure  in  a  letter 
which  deserves  to  be  inserted : 

**  I  have  read  your  religious  treatise  with  infinite  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction.  The  style  is  fine  and  clear,  the  ar- 
guments close,  cogent,  and  irresistible.  May  the  King  of 
kings,  whose  glorious  cause  you  have  so  well  defended, 
reward  your  pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I  may  be  found 
worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  an  eye* 
witness  of  that  happiness  which  I  don't  doubt  he  will 
bountifully  bestow  upon  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
never  cease  glorifying  God,  for  having  endowed  you  with 
such  useful  talents,  and  giving  me  so  good  a  son. 
"  Your  affectiouate  father, 

"  Thomas  Lyttblton.** 

A  few  years  afterwards,  1751,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  inherited  a  baronet's  title  with  a  lai^e  estate,  which, 
though,  perhaps,  he  did  not  augment,  he  wfis  careful  to 
adorn  by  a  house  of  great  elegance  and  expense,  and  by 
much  attention  to  the  decoration  of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he  was  gra- 
dually advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and  preferment ;  and 
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accordingly  was  made,  in  timey  1754,  cofferer  and  privy 
connsellor:  this  place  he  exchanged  next  year  for  the 
great  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  an  oQlce,  how- 
ever, that  required  some  qualifications  which  he  soon  per- 
ceived himself  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiosity  led  him  into  Wales;  of 
which  he  has  given  an  account,  perhaps  rather  with  too 
much  affectation  of  delight,  to  Archibald  Bower,  a  man  of 
whom  he  had  conceived  an  opinion  more  favourable  th^n 
he  seems  to  have  deserved,  and  whom,  having  once  es- 
poused his  interest  and  fame,  he  was  never  persuaded  to 
disown.  Bower,  whatever  was  his  moral  character,  did 
not  want  abilities;  attacked  as  he  was  by  an  universal 
outcry,  and  that  outcry,  as  it  seems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he 
kept  his  ground :  at  last,  when  his  defences  began  to  fail 
him,  he  sallied  out  upon  his  adversaries,  and  his  adver- 
saries retreated. 

Ahout  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead,  which  were  very  eagerly  read,  though  the  pro- 
duction rather,  as  it  seems,  of  leisure  than  of  study :  rather 
effasions  than  compositions.  The  names  of  his  persons 
too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  their  conversation ; 
and,  when  they  have  met,  they  too  often  part  without  any 
conclusion.  He  has  copied  F6n61on  more  than  Fonte- 
nelle. 

When  they  were  first  published,  they  were  kindly  com- 
mended by  the  Critical  Reviewers;  and  poor  Lyttelton, 
with  humble  gratitude,  returned,  in  a  note  which  I  buve 
read,  acknowledgments  which  can  never  be  proper,  since 
they  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for  justice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  tbe  inauspi- 
cious commencement  of  the  war  made  the  dtJ^iiiohition  of 
the  ministry  unaviodable,  sir  George  Lyttelton,  losing, 
with  the  rest,  his  employment,  was  recompensed  with  a 
peerage ;  and  rested  from  political  turbulence  in  the  hou^e 
of  lords. 

His  last  literary  production  was  his  History  of  Henry 
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George  Lyttelton,  the  son  of  sir  Thomas  Lytteltoo» 
of  Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  was  born  in  1709.  He  was 
eduoated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  so  much  distinguished, 
that  his  exercises  were  recommended  as  models  to  his 
schoolfellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Christ-church,  where  he  retained 
the  same  reputation  of  superiority,  and  displayed  his  abili- 
ties to  the  publick  in  a  poem  on  Blenheim. 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
His  Progress  of  Love,  and  his  Persian  Letters,  were  both 
written  when  he  was  very  young ;  and,  indeed,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  young  man  is  very  visible  in  both.  The  verses 
cant  of  shepherds  and  flocks,  and  crooks  dressed  with 
flowers ;  and  the  letters  have  something  of  that  indistinct 
and  headstrong  ardour  for  liberty,  which  a  man  of  genius 
always  catches  when  he  enters  the  world,  and  always  suf- 
fers to  cool  as  he  passes  forward. 

He  staid  not  long  at  Oxford;  for,  in  1728,  he  began  his 
travels,  and  saw  France  and  Italy.  When  he  returned,  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self among  the  most  eager  opponents  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  though  his  father,  who  was  a  commissioner  of  the 
admiralty,  always  voted  with  the  court. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttelton  was  seen 
in  every  account  of  every  debate  in  the  house  of  commons. 
He  opposed  the  standing  army;  he  opposed  the  excise ; 
he  supported  the  motion  for  petitioning  the  king  to  remove 
Walpole.  His  zeal  was  considered  by  the  courtiers  not 
only  as  violent,  but  as  acrimonious  and  malignant ;  and, 
when  Walpole  was  at  last  hunted  from  his  places,  every 
effort  was  made  by  his  friends,  and  many  friends  he  had,  to 
exclude  Lyttelton  from  the  secret  committee. 

The  prince   of  Wales,  being,  1737,  driven   from  St. 
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kept  a  separate  coart»  and  opened  his  arms  to  the 
Is  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Lyttelton  became  bis  se- 
and  wrwkB  supposed  to  bave  gpreat  inflaence  in  tbe 
1  of  his  condact.  He  persuaded  bis  master,  wbose 
\  it  Mras  now  to  be  popalar,  tbat  be  would  advance 
acter  by  patronage.  Mallet  was  made  under-se- 
,  with  two  bnndred  pounds;  and  Tbomson  bad  a 
I  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  For  Tbomson, 
on  always  retained  bis  kindness,  and  was  able,  at 
>  place  him  at  ease. 

>Te  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologetical  poem,  call- 
i  Trial  of  Selim ;  for  wbicb  be  was  paid  with  kind 
,  which,  as  is  common,  raised  great  bopes,  tbat  were 
t  disappointed. 

tteltou  now  stood  in  tbe  first  rank  of  opposition ;  and 
,  who  was  incited,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  bow,  to  increase 
■lamour  against  tbe  ministry,  commended  bim  among 
>ther  patriots.  Tbis  drew  upon  bim  tbe  reproacbes  of 
»  who,  in  tbe  bouse,  imputed  to  bim,  as  a  crime,  bis  in- 
cy  witb  a  lampooner  so  unjust  and  Ucentious.  Lyttel- 
Bupported  bis  friend ;  and  replied,  tbat  be  tbougbt  it 
lonour  to  be  received  into  tbe  familiarity  of  so  great  a 
t. 

N\a\e  be  was  tbus  conspicuous,  be  married,  1741,  Miss 
cy  Fortescue,  of  Devonsbire,  by  wbom  be  bad  a  son, 
*  late  lord  Lyttelton,  and  two  daugbters,  and  witb  wbom 

appears  to  have  lived  in  tbe  bigbest  degree  of  connubial 
acity ;  but  human  pleasures  are  short ;  she  died  in  chiid- 
iA  about  five  years  afterwards ;  and  be  solaced  bis  grief 
r  writing  a  loog  poem  to  her  memory. 

He  did  not,  however,  condemn  himself  to  perpetual 
>litude  and  sorrow ;  for,  afte^  awhile,  be  was  content  to 
eek  happiness  again  by  a  second  marriage  witb  tbe  daugh- 
er  of  sir  Robert  Rich :  but  tbe  experiment  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

At  length,  after  a  long  struggle,  Walpole  gave  way. 
and  honour  and  profit  were  distributed  among  bis  eotj* 
qucrors.    Ljttelton  was  made,  1744,  one  of  the  lords  of 
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the  treasury ;  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  in  supporting 
the  schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politicks  did  not,  however,  so  much  engage  him,  as  to 
withhold  his  thoughts  from  things  of  more  importance. 
He  had,  in  the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the  help 
of  corrupt  conyersation,  entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  but  he  thought  the  time  now  come  when  it 
was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  ap- 
plied himself  seriously  to  the  great  question.  His  studies, 
being  honest,  ended  in  conviction.  He  found  that  religion 
was  true;  and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach,  1747,  by  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul ;  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity  has  never  beea  able  to 
fabricate  a  specious  answer.  This  book  his  father  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  a  letter 
which  deserves  to  be  inserted  : 

*'  I  have  read  your  religious  treatise  with  infinite  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction.  The  style  is  fine  and  clear,  the  ar- 
guments close,  cogent,  and  irresistible.  May  the  King  of 
kings,  whose  glorious  cause  you  have  so  well  defended, 
reward  your  pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I  may  be  found 
worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  that  happiness  which  I  don't  doubt  he  will 
bountifully  bestow  upon  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
never  cease  glorifying  God,  for  having  endowed  you  with 
such  useful  talents,  and  giving  me  so  good  a  son. 
"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Thomas  Lyttblton." 

A  few  years  afterwards,  1751,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  inherited  a  baronet's  title  with  a  large  estate,  which, 
though,  perhaps,  he  did  not  augment,  he  was  careful  to 
adorn  by  a  house  of  great  elegance  and  expense,  and  by 
much  attention  to  the  decoration  of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he  was  gra- 
dually advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and  preferment ;  and 
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accordingly  was  made,  in  time,  1754,  cofferer  and  privy 
coiinsellor:  this  place  he  exchanged  next  year  for  the 
great  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  an  office,  how- 
ever, that  required  some  qualifications  which  he  soon  per- 
ceived himself  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiosity  led  him  into  Wales;  of 
which  he  has  given  an  account,  perhaps  rather  with  too 
much  affectation  of  delight,  to  Archibald  Bower,  a  man  of 
whom  he  had  conceived  an  opinion  more  favourable  than 
he  seems  to  have  deserved,  and  whom,  having  once  es- 
poused his  interest  and  fame,  he  was  never  persuaded  to 
disown.  Bower,  whatever  was  his  moral  character,  did 
not  want  abilities;  attacked  as  he  was  by  an  universal 
outcry,  and  that  outcry,  as  it  seems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he 
kept  his  ground :  at  last,  when  his  defences  began  to  fail 
him,  he  sallied  out  upon  his  adversaries,  and  his  adver- 
saries retreated. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead,  which  were  very  eagerly  read,  though  the  pro- 
duction rather,  as  it  seems,  of  leisure  than  of  study :  rather 
eS*usions  than  compositions.  The  names  of  his  persons 
too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  their  conversation ; 
and,  when  they  have  met,  they  too  often  part  without  any 
conclusion.  He  has  copied  F6n61on  more  than  Fonte- 
nelle. 

When  they  were  first  published,  they  were  kindly  com- 
mended by  the  Critical  Reviewers;  and  poor  Lyttelton, 
with  humble  gratitude,  returned,  in  a  note  which  I  have 
read,  acknowledgments  which  can  never  be  proper,  since 
they  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for  justice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the  inauspi- 
cious commencement  of  the  war  made  the  dissolution  of 
the  ministry  unaviodable,  sir  George  Lyttelton,  losing, 
with  the  rest,  his  employment,  was  recompensed  with  a 
peerage ;  and  rested  from  political  turbulence  in  the  house 
of  lords. 

His  last  literary  production  was  his  History  of  Henr> 
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the  second,  elaborated  by  the  searches  and  deliberatke  i 
twenty  years,  and  published  with  such  anxiety  as  odWtie' 
can  dictate. 

The  story  of  this  publication  is  remarkable.  Tlie  ^ 
work  was  printed  twice  over,  a  g^reat  part  of  it  tk^ 
times,  and  many  sheets  four  or  five  times.  The  bov 
sellers  paid  for  the  first  impression;  but  the  charges  as 
repeated  operations  of  the  press  were  at  the  expense  • 
the  author,  whose  ambitious  accuracy  is  knowD  to  br- 
cost  him,  at  least,  a  thousand  pounds.  He  began  toprs 
in  1755.  Three  volumes  appeared  io  1764 ;  a  seca^ 
edition  of  them  in  1767;  a  third  edition  in  1768;  a»}2& 
conclusion  in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  considerable  sbiTrtK 
and  not  unacquainted  with  letters  or  witb  life,  uoderteoi 
to  persuade  Lyttelton,  as  he  had  persuaded  himself,  tk 
he  was  master  of  the  secret  of  punctuation ;  and,  as  fee 
begets  credulity,  he  was  employed,  I  know  not  at  vk 
price,  to  point  the  pages  of  Henry  the  second.  The  hoii 
was  at  last  pointed  and  printed,  and  sent  into  the  vorid 
Lyttelton  took  money  for  his  copy,  of  which,  when  he  U 
paid  the  pointer,  he  probably  gave  the  rest  awaj;  for^ 
was  very  liberal  to  the  indigent. 

When  time  brought  the  history  to  a  third  edition,  Bad 
was  either  dead  or  discarded ;  and  the  superintendeDceo' 
typography  and  punctuation  was  committed  to  a  man  ori- 
ginally a  comb-maker,  but  then  known  by  the  style  ot^- 
tor.  Something  uncommon  was  probably  expected,  <b<i 
something  uncommon  was  at  last  done ;  for  to  the  ioc^^' 
edition  is  appended,  what  the  world  had  hardly  seen  befom 
a  list  of  erroturs  in  nineteen  pages. 

But  to  politicks  and  literature  there  must  be  ao  ed 
Lord  Lyttelton  had  never  the  appearance  of  a  sttm^^ 
of  a  healthy  man ;  he  had  a  slender,  uncompacted  frao^' 
and  a  meagre  face :  he  lasted,  however,  sixty  years.  ^^ 
was  then  seized  with  his  last  illness.  Of  his  death* 
very  afiecting  and  instructive  account  has  been  giv^n  °! 
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his  physician '',  which  will  spare  me  the  task  of  his  moral 
character. 

"  On  Sunday  evening  the  symptoms  of  his  lordship's  dis- 
order, which  for  a  week  past  had  alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal 
appearance,  and  his  lordship  believed  himself  to  be  a  dying 
man.  From  this  time  he  suffered  by  restlessness  rather  than 
pain;  though  his  nerves  were  apparently  much  fluttered, 
his  mental  faculties  never  seemed  stronger,  when  he  was 
thoroughly  awake. 

**  His  lordship's  bilious  and  hepatick  complaints  seemed 
alone  not  equal  to  the  expected  mournful  event ;  his  long 
want  of  sleep,  whether  the  consequence  of  the  irritation  in 
the  bowels,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  of  causes  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  accounts  for  his  loss  of  strength,  and  for  his 
death,  very  sufficiently. 

"  Though  his  lordship  wished  his  approaching  dissolution 
not  to  be  lingering,  he  waited  for  it  with  resignation.  He 
said,  '  It  is  a  folly,  a  keeping  me  in  misery,  now  to  attempt 
to  prolong  life ;'  yet  he  was  easily  persuaded,  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  others,  to  do  or  take  any  thing  thought  proper 
for  him.  On  Saturday  he  had  been  remarkably  better, 
and  we  were  not  without  some  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

"  On  Sunday,  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  his  lordship 
sent  for  me,  and  said  he  felt  a  great  hurry,  and  wished  to 
have  a  little  conversation  with  me,  in  order  to  divert  it. 
He  then  proceeded  to  open  the  fountain  of  that  heart, 
from  whence  goodness  had  so  long  flowed  as  from  a  copious 
spring.  '  Doctor,'  said  he,  '  you  shall  be  my  confessor : 
when  I  first  set  out  in  the  world,  I  had  friends  who  en- 
deavoured to  shake  my  belief  in  the  christian  religion. 
I  saw  difficulties  which  staggered  me  ;  but  I  kept  my  mind 
open  to  conviction.  The  evidences  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, studied  with  attention,  made  me  a  most  firm  and 
persuaded  believer  of  the  christian  religion.  I  have  made 
it  tl\e  rule  of  my  life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  m)  future 

<"  Dr.  Johnstone,  of  Kiddenninster. 
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inventor.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  rush  abruptly 
upon  his  subject,  that  has  read  the  ballad  of  Johnny  Arm- 
strong : 

Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland. 
The  initial  resemblances,  or  alliterations,  ''ruin,  ruthless, 
helm  or  hauberk,"  are  below  the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that 
endeavours  at  sublimity. 

In  the  second  stanza,  the  Bard  is  well  described ;  but  in 
the  third  we  have  the  puerilities  of  obsolete  mytholog^y. 
When  we  are  told  that  "  Cadwallo  hush'd  the  stormy 
main,"  and  that ''  Modred  made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his 
cloud-topp'd  head,"  attention  recoils  from  the  repetition  of 
a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was  first  heard,  was  heard  with 
scorn. 

The  weaving  of  the  windingsheet  he  borrowed,  as  be 
owns,  from  the  Northern  Bards ;  but  their  texture,  how- 
ever, was  very  properly  the  work  of  female  powers,  as  the 
act  of  spinning  the  thread  of  life  in  another  mythology. 
Theft  is  always  dangerous ;  Gray  has  made  weavers  of 
slaughtered  bards  by  a  fiction  outrageous  and  iucongrnons. 
They  are  then  called  upon  to  "weave  the  warp,  and  weave 
the  woof,"  perhaps,  with  no  great  propriety ;  for  it  is  by 
crossing  the  vhh)/  with  the  toarp  that  men  weave  the  web  or 
piece ;  and  the  first  line  was  dearly  bought  .by  the  admis- 
sion of  its  wretched  correspondent,  "  give  ample  room  and 
verge  enough  p."      He  has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  stanza  of  the  second  ternary  is  commended,  I 
think,  beyond  its  merit.  The  personification  is  indistinct. 
Thirst  and  hunger  are  not  alike;  and  their  features,  to 
make  the  imagery  perfect,  should  have  been  discriminated. 
We  are  told,  in  the  same  stanza,  how  towers  are  fed.  But 
I  will  no  longer  look  for  particular  faults;  yet  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  the  ode  might  have  been  concluded  with  an 
action  of  better  example ;  but  suicide  is  always  to  be  had 
without  expense  of  thought. 

P   1  have  a  soul,  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Can  take  in  all ;  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

Dryden's  Sebastian. 
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These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accnmalations  of 
ungraceful  ornaments ;  they  strike,  rather  than  please ; 
the  images  are  magnified  by  affectation ;  the  language  is 
laboured  iuto  harshness.  The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to 
work  with  unnatural  violence.  "  Double,  double,  toil  and 
trouble."  He  has  a  kind  of  strutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by 
walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art  and  his  struggle  are  too  visi- 
ble, and  there  is  too  little  appearance  of  ease  and  nature  \ 
To  say  that  he  has  no  beauties,  would  be  unjust ;  a  man 
like  him,  of  great  learning  and  great  industry,  could  not 
but  produce  something  valuable.  When  he  pleases  least, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  a  good  design  was  ill-directed. 

His  translations  of  Northem^and  Welsh  poetry  deserve 
praise  ;  the  imagery  is  preserved,  perhaps  often  improved; 
but  the  language  is  unlike  the  language  of  other  poets. 

In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to  concur  with 
the  common  reader ;  for,  by  the  common  sense  of  readers 
uncorrupted  with  literary  prejudices,  after  all  the  refine- 
ments of  subtilty  and  the  dogmatism  of  learning,  must  be 
finally  decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours.    The  Church- 
yard abounds  with  images  which  find  a  mirror  in  every 
mind,  and  with  sentiments  to  which  every  bosom  returns 
an  echo.    The  four  stanzas  beginning  "Yet  even  these 
bones,*'  are  to  me  original :  I  have  never  seen  the  notiolns 
in  any  other  place;  yet  he  that  reads  them  here  persuades 
himself  that  he  has  always  felt  them.     Had  Gray  written 
often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame,  and  useless  to  praise 
.  him. 

<i  Lord  Orford  used  to  assert,  that  Gray  "  never  wrote  any  thing  easily,  but 
things  of  humour  ;"  and  added,  that  humour  was  his  natural  and  original  turn. 

For  a  full  examination  of  Johnson's  strange  and  capricious  strictures  on  the 
poetry  of  Gray,  we,  with  much  satisfaction,  refer  our  readers  to  the  life  prefixed 
to,  and  the  notes  that  accompany,  an  elegant  edition  of  Gray's  works,  2  vols. 
8vo.  Oxford,  1825.  Much  that  is  both  elegant  and  useful  will  be  found  iu  that 
publication.     £d. 
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the  treasury ;  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  in  supporting 
the  schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politicks  did  not,  however,  so  much  engage  him,  as  to 
withhold  his  thoughts  from  things  of  more  importance. 
He  had,  in  the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the  help 
of  corrupt  conversation,  entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  but  he  thought  the  time  now  come  when  it 
was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  ap- 
plied himself  seriously  to  the  great  question.  His  studies, 
being  honest,  ended  in  conviction.  He  found  that  religion 
was  true;  and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach,  1747,  by  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul;  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity  has  never  been^able  to 
fabricate  a  specious  answer.  This  book  his  father  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  a  letter 
which  deserves  to  be  inserted : 

"  I  have  read  your  religious  treatise  with  infinite  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction.  The  style  is  fine  and  clear,  the  ar- 
g^uments  close,  cogent,  and  irresistible.  May  the  King  of 
kings,  whose  glorious  cause  you  have  so  well  defended, 
reward  your  pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I  may  be  found 
worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  that  happiness  which  I  don't  doubt  he  will 
bountifully  bestow  upon  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
never  cease  glorifying  God,  for  having  endowed  you  vrith 
such  useful  talents,  and  giving  me  so  good  a  son. 
"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Thomas  Lyttblton." 

A  few  years  afterwards,  1751,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  inherited  a  baronet's  title  with  a  large  estate,  which, 
though,  perhaps,  he  did  not  augment,  he  was  careful  to 
adorn  by  a  house  of  great  elegance  and  expense,  and  by 
much  attention  to  the  decoration  of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he  was  gra- 
dually advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and  preferment ;  and 
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accordingly  was  made,  in  time,  1754,  cofferer  and  privy 
connsellor:  this  place  he  exchanged  next  year  for  the 
great  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  an  office,  how- 
ever, that  required  some  qualifications  which  he  soon  per- 
ceived himself  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiosity  led  him  into  Wales;  of 
which  he  has  given  an  account,  perhaps  rather  with  too 
mach  affectation  of  delight,  to  Archibald  Bower,  a  man  of 
whom  he  had  conceived  an  opinion  more  favourable  than 
he  seems  to  have  deserved,  and  whom,  having  once  es- 
poused his  interest  and  fame,  he  was  never  persuaded  to 
disown.  Bower,  whatever  was  his  moral  character,  did 
not  want  abilities;  attacked  as  he  was  by  an  universal 
outcry,  and  that  outcry,  as  it  seems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he 
kept  his  ground :  at  last,  when  his  defences  began  to  fail 
him,  he  sallied  out  upon  his  adversaries,  and  his  adver- 
saries retreated. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead,  which  were  very  eagerly  read,  though  the  pro- 
duction rather,  as  it  seems,  of  leisure  than  of  study :  rather 
effusions  than  compositions.  The  names  of  his  persons 
too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  their  conversation; 
and,  when  they  have  met,  they  too  often  part  without  any 
conclusion.  He  has  copied  F6n61on  more  than  Fonte- 
nelle. 

When  they  were  first  published,  they  were  kindly  com- 
mended by  the  Critical  Reviewers;  and  poor  Lyttelton, 
with  humble  gratitude,  returned,  in  a  note  which  I  have 
read,  acknowledgments  which  can  never  be  proper,  since 
they  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for  justice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the  inauspi- 
cious commencement  of  the  war  made  the  dissolution  of 
the  ministry  nnaviodable,  sir  George  Lyttelton,  losing, 
with  the  rest,  his  employment,  was  recompensed  with  a 
peerage ;  and  rested  from  political  turbulence  in  the  house 
of  lords. 

His  last  literary  production  was  his  History  of  Henry 
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hopes.  I  have  erred  and  sinoed  ;  but  have  repented,  aud 
never  indulged  any  vitious  habit.  In  politicks,  and  ^ub- 
lick  life,  I  have  made  publick  good  the  rule  of  my  conduct. 
I  never  gave  counsels  which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think 
the  best.  I  have  seen  that  I  was  sometimes  in  the  wrong  ; 
but  I  did  not  err  designedly.  I  have  endeavoured,  in 
private  life,  to  do  all  the  >good  in  my  power,  and  never  for 
a  moment  could  indulge  malicious  or  unjust  designs  upon 
any  person  whatsoever.' 

"  At  another  time  he  said, '  I  must  leave  my  soul  in  the 
same  state  it  was  in  before  this  illness ;  I  find  this  a  very 
inconvenient  time  for  solicitude  about  any  thing.' 

''  On  the  evening,  when  the  symptoms  of  death  came  on, 
he  said,  *  I  shall  die ;  but  it  will  not  be  your  fault.*  When 
lord  and  lady  Valentia  came  to  see  his  lordship,  he  gave 
them  his  solemn  benediction,  and  said,  '  Be  good,-  be  vir- 
tuous, my  lord ;  you  must  come  to  this.'  Thus  he  continued 
giving  his  dying  benediction  to  all  around  him.  On  Mon- 
day morning  a  lucid  interval  gave  some  small  hopes,  but 
these  vanished  in  the  evening;  and  he  continued  dying, 
but  with  very  little  uneasiness,  till  Tuesday  morning,  Au- 
gust 22,  when,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  he  ex- 
pired, almost  without  a  groan." 

His  lordship  was  buried  at  Hagley ;  and  the  following 
inscription  is  cut  on  the  side  of  his  lady's  monument : 

This  unadorned  stone  was  placed  here 

by  the  particular  desire  and  express 

directions  of  the  right  honourable 

Georoe  Loru  Lyttelton, 

Who  died  August  22,  1773,  aged  64. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  poems  are  the  works  of  a  man  of  li- 
terature and  judgment,  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  versifi- 
cation. They  have  nothing  to  be  despised,  and  little  to  be 
admired.  Of  his  Progress  of  Love,  it  is  sufficient  I)fame 
to  say  that  it  is  pastoral.  His  blank  verse  in  Blenheim 
has  neither  much  force  nor  much  elegance.   His  little  per- 
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^es»  iMrhether  song^  or  epigrams,  are  sometimes 
y  SkXkA  sometimes  insipid.  His  epistolary  pieces 
smooth  equability,  which  cannot  much  tire,  because 
re  sliorty  but  which  seldom  elevates  or  surprises. 
om  tbis  censure  ought  to  be  excepted  his  Advice  to 
la,  i^hich,  though  for  the  most  part  written  when  he 
^T^  youngs,  contains  much  truth  and  much  prudence, 
elegantly  and  vigorously  expressed,  and  shows  a 
attentive  to  life,  and  a  power  of  poetry  which  cul- 
lon  might  have  raised  to  excellence. 


END  OP  VOL.  VIII. 
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